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The Power of Probation and Parole Officers To 
Search and Seize.—To what extent may probation 
and parole officers search and examine a proba- 
tioner or parolee to determine whether he carries 
a firearm, has in his possession contraband such 
as narcotics, or has needle marks from taking nar- 
cotics? When may the officer conduct a search of 
the place where the probationer or parolee lives or 
works, and seize any contraband article? These 
questions are examined for us by Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff of the District of Columbia who has been 
on the federal bench for 22 years and for 11 years 
was special assistant to the Attorney General of 
the United States. He discusses the legal status of 
the parolee and probationer, the application of the 
Fourth Amendment to each of them, and cites re- 
cent court decisions on search and seizure. 


The Gault Decision: Due Process and the Juve- 
nile Courts.—The Gault decision of May 15, 1967, 
was the first consideration given by the United 
States Supreme Court to the constitutional rights 
of children in juvenile courts. Alan Neigher of the 
Oftice of the General Counsel, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, delineates for us 
the protections now accorded juveniles under the 
Gault decision, viz, adequate notice, right to coun- 
sel, cross-examination, self-incrimination, and con- 


frontation. It is not possible to speculate as to . 


the extent to which the Supreme Court is 
prepared to go in according to juveniles the proce- 
dural safeguards available to adults in criminal 
proceedings, he concludes. All that is clear, he as- 
serts, is that the sweeping, intangible concept of 
due process has at last been officially introduced to 
our juvenile courts. 


Correctional Workers Must Speak Out.—After 
commenting briefly on the rising tide of crime in 


This Issue in Brief 


the country and the implications of the Gault de- 
cision and the President’s Commission on Crime, 
Judge Don J. Young of the United States District 
Court at Toledo considers the role of correctional 
workers in coming to grips with the crime prob- 
lem. The ultimate source of power in the field of 
corrections, Judge Young submits, is the ‘public. 
The public, he avers, seems to be both indifferent 
to and ignorant of the conditions and circumstan- 
ces that cause crime. We can only hold back the 
tide of crime, Judge Young concludes, when “we 
shout in the public ear over and over again that 
there is no quick, easy, and cheap solution to our 
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ever-mounting problemsof delinquency and crime.” 


Current Decline in Respect for Law and Order. 
—Lack of respect for law is not a willful disregard 
for legitimate authority and evidence of personal 
defect and shortcoming, declares Joseph D. Loh- 
man, dean of the University of California’s School 
of Criminology and former sheriff of Cook County 
(Chicago), Illinois Parole Board chairman, and 
research sociologist. It is, instead, the social struc- 
ture itself which generates such behavior, It may 
well be, Dean Lohman continues, that what we 
observe as disrespect for law is a normal reaction 
of normal people to an abnormal situation. Our 
remedy for disrespect for law, he states, will be 
found in a greater dialogue and a fuller partici- 
pation in the counsels and decisions of the major- 
ity by those who have been excluded from the 
making and implementation of the law. 


Some Inherent Limitations in Rehabilitating 
Juvenile Delinquents in Training Schools.— 
Training schools perform four basic functions: 
custody, education, recreation, and treatment. But 
these four responsibilities, according to Theodore 
N. Ferdinand, sociologist at Northeastern Univer- 
sity, often interfere and conflict with one another. 
Dr. Ferdinand calls attention to the inherent prob- 
lems arising out of each of the four functions and 
suggests how they may be resolved. Custody-treat- 
ment conflicts, for example, might be avoided by 
establishing a corps of counselor-supervisors in a 
single department within the institution. 


A Community Center Program for the Pre- 
vention of School Dropouts.—School dropouts 
continue to be a major national problem. The 
76-year-old Educational Alliance,a community cen- 
ter in the Lower East Side of New York City, is 
trying to do something about the problem. Their 
program is constructed around a core of group 
work and group counseling and includes educa- 
tional and reading remediation, prevocational ex- 
posure to the world of work, parental counseling, 
and stipends. The authors, Louis Berkowitz and 
Dr. Jacob Chwast, both of the Educational Al- 
liance staff, find the results to date are promising. 


A Prerelease Program for Juveniles in a Me- 
dium-Security Institution.—The high incidence of 
parole failure soon after release results in large 
part from the difficulties encountered during the 
transition from confinement to life in the free 
community. This appears to be true with both 
juveniles and adults. Anthony Catalino, director 
of the Bureau of Youth Development Institutions 
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for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who was 
superintendent of the Training Institution Central 
Ohio at the time he wrote his article, tells us what 
TICO did to cut down escapes and to prepare its 
boys for release to the community. During a 12- 
month period 150 of the boys made more than 300 
off-campus trips, including home visits, educa- 
tional tours, picnics, canoe trips, fishing trips, bus 
rides, and even to a class in juvenile delinquency 
at Ohio State University. The results for both staff 
and boys have been positive, asserts Mr. Catalino, 
and the morale of the institution has been en- 
hanced. 


The Role of the Ex-Addict in Treatment of 
Addiction.—There are potential dangers in the use 
of the ex-addict in the rehabilitation of drug ad- 
dicts. This is the pronouncement of David Deitch, 
executive director of Daytop Village, Inc., a resi- 
dent rehabilitation center for ex-narcotic addicts, 
and Dr. Daniel Casriel, psychiatric superintendent. 
Both write with authority. Mr. Deitch is a former 
drug addict, with an addiction record of 14 years. 
The authors present their concept of treatment 
and spell out the qualities the helper must possess 
before he can make any kind of an impact on the 
addict. 


Some Findings From Correctional Caseload 
Research.—Since 1953 California has conducted 
22 experimental studies of reduced caseloads. The 
first studies were almost uniformly disappointing, 
concludes Stuart Adams, research consultant at 
the University of California. They showed, in gen- 
eral, no superiority in outcome for small caseloads. 
In recent phases of the studies, however, types of 
clients, types of treatment, and rational allocation 
of time have displaced numbers of cases as the 
principal focus of interest. The results of these 
studies, according to Dr. Adams, are almost uni- 
formly encouraging. Additional gains, he writes, 
may be anticipated from future caseload research. 


Personnel Problems of Corrections and the 
Potential Contribution of Universities.—Profes- 
sor Elmer H. Johnson of the Center for the Study 
of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at South- 
ern Illinois University, discusses the contribution 
universities can make in helping to meet the cor- 
rectional manpower needs of our country. It will 
be necessary, he states, to reshape university con- 
ceptions of graduate curricula, especially at the 
master’s level, if a partnership between the uni- 
versities and correctional agencies is to be con- 
structive and meaningful. 
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issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, this writer had 

occasion to consider “Duties and Rights of 
Probationers.” The purpose of the present dis- 
cussion is to examine more intensively one as- 
pect of control, namely, to what extent probation 
officers and parole officers may search and ex- 
amine the person of a probationer or parolee for 
the purpose of determining whether he carries a 
firearm, or some contraband article such as nar- 
cotics, or for the purpose of determining whether 
he has been taking narcotics by examining him 
for needle marks; and second, whether a pro- 
bation or parole officer may conduct a search of 
the place where the probationer or parolee lives 
or works, and seize any contraband article. 


[i AN ARTICLE published in ‘the December 1957 


Legal Status of Parolees and Probationers 


At the outset it is necessary to analyze the 
status of probationers and parolees. They fall 
into four distinct groups from a legal standpoint 
—two categories of parolees and two classes of 
probationers. 

Parolees.—The first category of parolees con- 
sists of defendants who had served a part of a 
prison sentence and were paroled by the Board of 
Parole. Such parolees are governed by 18 U.S.C. 
4202, which reads as follows: 


A Federal prisoner, other than a juvenile delinquent 
or a committed youth offender, wherever confined and 
serving a definite term or terms of over one hundred 
and eighty days, whose record shows that he has ob- 
served the rules of the institution in which he is con- 
fined may be released on parole after serving one- 
third of such term or terms or after serving fifteen 
years of a life sentence or of a sentence of over forty- 
five years. 


Those offenders who have been paroled under 
the terms of the Federal Youth Corrections Act 
and juvenile offenders who have been paroled 
under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, may 
be included in this group. 

The second group of parolees—generally known 
as persons on mandatory release—consists of 
those who have served a term of imprisonment 
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and were released as a result of commutation for 
good conduct prior to the expiration of their max- 
imum term. Releases of this type are governed by 
18 U.S.C. 4164, which reads, in part, as follows: 


A prisoner having served his term or terms less 
good-time deductions shall, upon release, be deemed as 
if released on parole untii the expiration of the maxi- 
mum term or terms for which he was sentenced less 
one hundred and eighty days. 

Apparently the deduction of 180 days is purely 
for administrative convenience in order that 
neither the Board nor probation officers should be 
burdened with supervision of released prisoners 
the balance of whose sentence is less than 180 
days. 

As concerns the extent of supervision and con- 
trol over the two types of parolees, there is no 
difference between them. Parole and probation 
officers have the same authority over members of 
each of these two groups. 

Probationers.—Probationers also may be di- 
vided into two groups. The pertinent statutory 
provision is found in the first paragraph of 18 
U.S.C. 3651, and reads as follows: 

Upon entering a judgment of conviction of any of- 
fense not punishable by death or life imprisonment, 
any court having jurisdiction to try offenses against 
the United States when satisfied that the ends of 
justice and the best interest of the public as well as 
the defendant will be served thereby, may suspend the 
imposition or execution of sentence and place the de- 
fendant on probation for such period and upon such 
terms and conditions as the court deems best. 

The first class of probationers consists of those 
defendants who are sentenced to imprisonment 
but the execution of whose sentence is suspended 
and who are placed on probation. The second 
category comprizes defendants who have been 
convicted but the imposition of sentence has been 
suspended and the defendants have been placed 
on probation. As a practical matter, it is cus- 
tomary to deal with the two types of probationers 
as though they were equivalent from the stand- 
point of duties and obligations of probationers 
and supervision and control by probation officers. 
Actually the legal status of these two types of 
defendants is different. Those who belong to the 
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first group are under sentence of imprisonment 
but have been enlarged from actual custody in a 
penal institution. Those in the second group are 
not under sentence. It may possibly be argued 
with some degree of cogency that members of the 
second group are not even in constructive custody 
and that, therefore, probation officers have less 
control over them than is the case with the mem- 
bers of the first group. The author is not aware 
of any reported federal] decisions making this 
distinction, but it is a matter that may well be 
considered in connection with the subject matter 
of this article. 

Dealing first with parolees, a person who is 
confined in a penal institution pursuant to sen- 
tence loses some of his constitutional rights. Ob- 
viously he loses the right of freedom of movement. 
He loses some of his rights of freedom of speech, 
in that his communication with the outside world 
may be limited and censored. On the other hand, 
he retains some of his constitutional rights. Pri- 
marily the prohibition of cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment contained in the Eighth Amendment 
applies to him. He is entitled to the ministrations 
of his religion under the First Amendment with 
the limitation that the size, times, and places of 
religious gatherings within prisons may be limited 
and regulated, and inflamatory sermons affecting 
the morale and discipline of the inmates may be 
excluded. 


The Fourth Amendment: Its Application 


The subject matter of this article deals with 
the Fourth Amendment, insofar as it relates to 
search and seizure. Within prison walls the 
Fourth Amendment does not apply. Prison officials 
may search the prisoner and his cell at any time 
and seize any articles that are contraband under 
prison rules. Whether the privilege against self- 
incrimination under the Fifth Amendment ap- 
plies to an inmate of a penal institution during 
his incarceration, is a question that is outside of 
the scope of this article. 

The next question to be considered is whether 
the provisions of the Fourth Amendment relating 
to search and seizure become operative as to the 
defendant from the moment he is released on pa- 
role, and also whether they are applicable to the 
sentenced defendant if the execution of his sen- 
tence has been suspended and he has been placed 
on probation. 

A parolee, or a probationer, who has been sen- 
tenced but the execution sf whose sentence has 
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been suspended, is in legal effect in custody 
although the nature of the custody does not re- 
quire him to remain within prison walls. He is not 
a free man, however. Thus in Taylor v. United 
States Marshal, 352 F. 2d 232, 235, Judge Phillips 
speaking for the Tenth Circuit, stated that, 
“While parole is an amelioration of punishment, 
it is in legal effect imprisonment, ... ” 

Judge Parker speaking for the Fourth Circuit, 
in United States v. Dillard, 102 F. 2d 94, 96, 
stated : 

The status of the prisoner while under conditional 
release was that of a prisoner on parole .... While 
this was an amelioration of punishment, it was im- 
prisonment in legal effect. 

It is reasonable to assume that as a matter of 
self-protection the probation officer should have 
the right to search a probationer or a parolee for 
a concealed weapon. As a practical matter, it is 
doubtful whether any probationer or parolee 
would resist a search of his person for narcotics, 
or an examination of parts of his body, say his 
arms, to determine whether they bear any evi- 
dence of his having recently administered nar- 
cotics to himself. There appear to be no reported 
federal cases on the question whether articles 
obtained by such a search of the person would be 
admissible in evidence in a criminal prosecution 
against the person from whom they were seized, 
and the point cannot be determined without an 
authoritative judicial decision in a case when it 
actually arises, or without legislation. 

The next step relates to the right and power of 
a probation or parole officer to make a search of 
the premises in which the person under super- 
vision lives or is employed. The Fourth Amend- 
ment permits such a search be made if it is 
reasonable. Court decisions hold it to be reason- 
able if it is incidental to, and substantially simul- 
taneous with an arrest made in the premises that 
are being searched. It would seem to follow that 
if a probation officer is arresting a probationer 
or parolee on a charge of violating the conditions 
of his probation or parole, and the arrest is made 
inside premises that are under the control of the 
probationer or parolee, the probation officer may 
make a search for contraband articles in so much 
of the premises as are under the control of his 
person under supervision. For instance, if the 
probationer or parolee occupies a room in a room- 
ing house and the probation officer makes his 
arrest there, he may search the room and seize 
contraband articles if any are found. On the other 
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hand, the search may not extend to parts of the 
premises that are not occupied by, or are not 
under the control of, the person who is being 
arrested. Such are the rules that apply to arrests 
generally and there would appear to be no reason 
why they should not govern arrests made by pro- 
bation or parole officers. 

Federal probation and parole officers are not 
vested with the general power of arrest. Such an 
authority could be conferred upon them by 
statute. Their authority to make arrests is limited 
to cases comprizing violations of conditions of 
parole or probation. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that any citizen has a right to make ar- 
rests under certain circumstances, and probation 
officers have the same power as is the case with 
other citizens. A citizen’s authority to make ar- 
rests, however, varies from state to state, and the 
federal courts in determining the validity of an 
arrest and of a search and seizure made incidental 
thereto, take cognizance of the state laws. It may 
prove desirable to request legislation from Con- 
gress to confer upon probation and parole officers 
authority to make arrests for violations of laws 
of the United States, similar to that possessed by 
law enforcement officers, such as members of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Federal] Bureau 
of Narcotics, and the Secret Service. If probation 
and parole officers had such authority, their power 
to make searches and seizures would be broadened 
equally, since they would have authority to make 
arrests in circumstances under which they do not 
possess such authority at the present time, and if 
they had lawful authority to make arrests they 
would likewise be empowered to make searches 
and seizures incidental thereto. 

A more important and difficult question arises 
in connection with the question whether a pro- 
bation or parole officer may conduct a search of 
premises not incidental to any arrest in order to 
determine whether the person whom he is super- 
vising is violating the law, or the conditions of 
his release, or has possession of contraband 
articles. For example, suppose the probation of- 
ficer has a strong suspicion based on reliable in- 
formation that the defendant is engaged in a 
clandestine traffic in narcotics, but is not suffi- 
ciently sure to make an arrest on a charge of vio- 
lating probation. May he invade the defendant’s 
home and conduct a search in order to determine 
whether the defendant is hiding narcotics? In a 
case of any other person than a probationer or a 
parolee such a course would not be permissible. It 


would be a clear violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment. 


Some Court Decisions 


Does the Fourth Amendment extend to a pro- 
bationer or parolee? There is a paucity of federal 
decisions on this question. In Martin v. United 
States, 183 F. 2d 436, 439, the Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit in an opinion by Judge 
Soper expressed the view that the Fourth Amend- 
ment applies to probationers and, therefore, pa- 
rolees, but that the test of reasonableness of a 
search and seizure is different as to probationers 
and parolees than it is as to other persons. The 
court upheld the validity of a search of a proba- 
tioner’s automobile conducted under circum- 
stances which probably would have rendered the 
search invalid if it involved a person who was not 
technically in custody. 

No other circuit appears to have passed upon 
this question and consequently this author ex- 
presses no opinion in the matter. None can be 


~ reached without an authoritative decision in each 


circuit, or by the Supreme Court. Several states, 
however, have had occasion to pass upon this 
question and it is of interest to examine some of 
the state cases on the subject. 

In New York there is an interesting and sig- 
nificant decision by the Supreme Court, which in 
New York is a trial court of original jurisdiction, 
in People v. Langella, 214 N.Y.S. 2d 802, decided 
4 years ago. That case involved an arrest of a 
parole violator by a parole officer followed by a 
search of the parolee’s automobile in which a fire- 
arm was found. The parolee was then prosecuted 
for unlawful possession of the weapon and moved 
to suppress the Government’s evidence on the 
ground that it had been obtained by illegal search 
and seizure. The court sustained the validity of 
the search. The district attorney argued that the 
search was valid as an incident of a lawful arrest. 
From our standpoint the decision is important be- 
cause the judge upheld the validity of the search 
on a different ground. He said (p. 805) : 

I prefer to rest this decision on the broader ground 
that applicable and controlling law expressing and 
implementing a sound public policy subordinates the 


parolee’s rights to the reasonable exercise of the parole 
board’s powers of supervision and investigation. 


I hold that, on the facts developed by the proof in 
this case, the action taken by the parole officer was 
legally justified and that the defendant cannot, conse- 
quently, sustain his claim that the search and seizure 
were unreasonable. Within the spirit and intendment of 
the law, it seems plain that the test of reasonableness is 
not necessarily the same, when applied to a parolee, as 


when applied to a person whose rights are not similarly 
circumscribed and there is hardly any doubt that, within 
the constitutional framework, the parolee’s rights may 
be and are properly conditioned and limited. 

The California courts have had occasion to pass 
upon the question we are discussing and by a 
series of controlling decisions the rule has been 
established in that state that the Fourth Amend- 
ment does not apply to probationers and parolees 
and that a probation or a parole officer may search 
the probationer’s or parolee’s person as well as 
his home, and seize any contraband articles that 
may be found. These cases are of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a detailed analysis. 

The landmark and leading opinion is one by the 
District Court of Appeal, Second District, which 
comprizes Los Angeles, in People v. Denne, 297 
P. 2d 451. The District Court of Appeal is an in- 
termediate appellate court and its decisions have 
authoritative weight. After serving a part of a 
sentence of imprisonment, the defendant had been 
released on parole. Two parole officers, receiving 
information that he was trafficking in narcotics, 
obtained access to the defendant’s apartment in 
his absence. They induced the building manager 
to climb through a window and then open the 
front door of the apartment for the officers. No 
one else was present on the premises. The parole 
officers made a search of the apartment and found 
a package of marihuana. They then went to the 
defendant’s place of employment and arrested 
him. He was tried on a charge of unlawful posses- 
sion of marihuana. At the trial the court over- 
ruled an objection to the admission of the mari- 
huana in evidence based on the ground that it was 
illegally seized pursuant to an unconstitutional 
search. The court did not pass upon the question 
whether the Fourth Amendment applies to a pro- 
bationer or parolee and, if so, to what extent. It 
upheld the validity of the search on the ground 
that it was not unreasonable for a parole officer 
to make a search such as was conducted in that 
case. In the course of its opinion, the court made 
the following significant remarks (pp. 456-458) : 

A prisoner on parole is not free from legal restraint 

by the penal authorities, . . . but “is constructively a 


prisoner of the state in the legal custody and under the 
control of the state board of prison directors.” 
* * 


Having reasonable cause to believe defendant had 
breached his conditions of parole by associating with a 
felon engaged in the narcotics traffic, the propriety of 
the search by the parole officers of their prisoner’s 
quarters cannot be gainsaid. 

* cd * * * 

By accepting the privilege of parole a prisoner con- 
sents to the broad supervisory and visitatorial powers 
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which his parole officer must exercise over his person 
and property until the term of his sentence shall have 
expired or been terminated. 

In People v. Triche, 306 P. 2d 616, also a deci- 
sion of the District Court of Appeal of California, 
this time for the First District, which comprizes 
Alameda County, a parole officer went to the pa- 
rolee’s apartment and did not find him at home. 
At his request the landlady gave him admission 
to the apartment. He searched the apartment in 
the defendant’s absence and found several bundles 
of heroin. The validity of the search was upheld 
on the authority of the Denne case, supra. The 
courts said at p. 618: 

It was there held that the granting of parole does not 
change the status of a parolee as a prisoner. He is in 
penal custody in a prison without bars, subject to the 
rules and regulations for the conduct of paroled con- 
victs to be enforced by the parole?officer. For the pro- 
tection of the community as to ,whose security the 
parolee constitutes a calculated risk, the parole officer 
exercises an ubiquitous supervision over him, including 
broad visitatorial powers. Having constructive custody 
of his prisoner at all times, there is nothing unreason- 
able in a parole officer’s search of the prisoner’s prem- 
ises where he has reasonable cause to believe that the 
parole has been breached. It is unnecessary for a parole 
officer to apply for a warrant to arrest a parolee, who 
is already his prisoner and who is at all times in cus- 
todia legis. In the case before us there was reasonable 
cause to believe that Triche had breached his parole and 
the search of the premises where he admittedly lived 
and acted in violation of his parole was under the above 
rule no invasion of his constitutional right to be free 
from unreasonable searches or seizures. 

In People v. Robarge, 312 P. 2d 70, also a deci- 
sion of the District Court of Appeal of Calfiornia 
for the Second District, a parole officer accom- 
panied by a policeman searched a motel room 
registered to a parolee. They made the search be- 
cause the parolee had failed to notify the parole 
authorities of a change of address. At the time 
of the search the parolee was not in his room. At 
the request of the officers the owner of the motel 
unlocked the door and permitted them to enter. 
The officers found some marihuana in the room 
and the parolee was arrested and prosecuted for 
its possession. The court held that the search was 
valid and admitted the marihuana in evidence at 
a subsequent criminal trial in which the parolee 
was charged with its possession. The court made 
the following comments in the course of its 
opinion (p. 72): 

Having constructive custody of his prisoner at all 
times, there is nothing unreasonable in a parole officer’s 
search of the prisoner’s premises where, as here, he has 
reasonable cause to believe the parole has been breached. 
In People v. Contreras, 315 P. 2d 916, a deci- 

sion of the District Court of Appeal for the Third 


District, which comprises Sacramento County, 
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the validity of a similar search was sustained and 
the Court made the following observations (p. 
919): 


The only difference in his status from that of other 
prisoners is that he is permitted to remain outside the 
prison walls, although he is still in custody. In the 
Denne case the court further held that the place of resi- 
dence of a parolee may be entered and searched by 
prison officials or parole officers in the same manner as 
the search of a prisoner’s cell and under the circum- 
stances it cannot be said that the search of the defend- 
= apartment by the parole officer was an unreason- 
able one. 


The same court rendered a significant opinion 
on the status of prisoners and parolees in People 
v. Hernandez, 40 Cal. Rptr. 100, which also sus- 
tained a similar search of the premises occupied 
by a parolee. The court stated (pp. 103, 104) : 

Inmates of state prisons do not have the usual array 
of federal and state constitutional rights guaranteed to 
nonincarcerated citizens . . .. Prison authorities may 
subject inmates to intense surveillance and search un- 
impeded by Fourth Amendment barriers ... . Although 

a parolee is not a prison inmate in the physical sense, 

he is constructively a prisoner under legal custody of 


the State Department of Corrections and may be re- 
turned to the prison walls without notice and hearing. 
* * 


For the purpose of maintaining the restraints and 
social safeguards accompanying the parolee’s status, 
the authorities may subject him, his home and his effects 
to such constant or occasional inspection and search as 
may seem advisable to them. Neither the Fourth Amend- 
ment nor the parallel guaranty in article I, section 19, 
of the California Constitution block that scrutiny. He 
may not assert these guaranties against the correctional 
authorities who supervise him on parole. 

The same doctrine was reaffirmed by the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal for the Fifth District in 


People v. Gastelum, 46 Cal. Rptr. 743. 


Conclusion 


As previously indicated in this discussion, so 
far as the federal courts are concerned, the ques- 
tion is open and does not appear to have been 
decided in any reported case. If it is deemed de- 
sirable that federal probation officers be clothed 
with authority to search a parolee’s person, or his 
place of abode and seize any contraband articles 
that may be found, without being subject to the 
restraints of the Fourth Amendment, there are 
two possible courses to pursue. One is to await 


1 See United States v. Mihalopoulos, 228 F. Supp. 994. 


decisions of test cases in the federal courts in 
order that the law may be definitively determined. 
There are two possible objections to this proce- 
dure. The first is that it may take several years 
before the law can be settled; and, second, that 
there is always a possibility of different circuits 
reaching different results. This is particularly 
true in criminal cases. For example, the District 
of Columbia Circuit and the Second Circuit are in 
radical disagreement over the manner in which 
the rule of the Mallory case should be applied and 
administered.! Consequently, even if some test 
cases are decided we cannot be reasonably sure of 
uniformity. 

The second course is to make the right to con- 
duct a search and seizure, such as has been de- 
scribed in this article, an express condition of pa- 
role or probation, as the case may be, which 
the defendant knowingly accepts. Constitutional 
rights may be waived and if a court should hold 
that the Fourth Amendment is applicable in these 
instances, the rights could be waived in this man- 
ner. Presumably it would take the action of the 
Parole Board to impose such a condition of pa- 
role, and the action of various district courts to 
exact such a condition in cases of probation. 

As has already been indicated, the legal status 
of a person put on probation after the suspension 
of imposition of sentence, is drastically different 
from that of a person on whom sentence has been 
imposed but the execution of the sentence sus- 
pended. Probationers of the first type are not 
prisoners whose custody has been enlarged, and it 
may well be that the control of probation officers 
over them may not be as extensive as that over 
probationers of the second type. The courts do not 
seem to have considered this difference as far as 
this writer is aware, but have treated all proba- 
tioners alike. Possibly it may be well for a judge 
who is placing a defendant on probation to con- 
sider in which of the two classes the probationer 
should be placed and frame the disposition of the 
case accordingly, being guided to some extent by 
how much control over the probationer the court 
desires to grant to the probation officer. 


September 1967 


O MAN is above the law and no man is below it; nor do we ask 
any man’s permission when we require him to obey it. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The Gault Decision: Due Process 


and the Juvenile Courts 


By ALAN NEIGHER 


United States ruled that juvenile courts must 
grant to children many of the procedural 
protections required in adult criminal trials by 
the Bill of Rights. In this, the Gault! decision, 
the Supreme Court for the first time considered 
the constitutional rights of children in juvenile 
courts. 

It is not questioned that Gault will have a major 
impact on the future of juvenile courts in this 
country, many of which having for years operated 
under a philosophy that made ordinary procedural 
safeguards seem evil. It is submitted, however, 
that the Gault decision is neither a panacea for 
children in trouble nor an onerous burden for 
juvenile law enforcement officers. The decision 
will hopefully protect young people from being 
given indeterminate “correctional” sentences for 
making allegedly obscene phone calls that no one 
thinks necessary to verify. The decision may make 
life a bit more difficult for judges and probation 
officers. It is clear that at the very least, Gault 
will grant some semblance of consistent legal pro- 
tection to the child. 

But there are some popular misconceptions 
concerning the scope of Gault. As an example, 
the front page of the May 16, 1967, New York 
Times headlined an otherwise excellent summary 
of the decision as follows: “High Court Rules 
Adult Code Holds in Juvenile Trials . . . Finds 
Children Are Entitled to the Basic Protections 
Given in Bill of Rights.”* But the decision does not 
accord to juveniles all of the protections of the 
Bill of Rights. All juvenile courts—with the ex- 
ception of the District of Columbia—are, in fact, 
state courts. The Bill of Rights has not yet been 
made applicable in its entirety to state criminal 
proceedings. Further, the Gault decision was 
limited to but a few Bill of Rights issues. This 


(: MAY 15, 1967, the Supreme Court of the 


1 In Re Gault, 387 U.S. 1 (1967). 

2 New York Times, May 16, 1967, p. 1, col. 1 (city ed.). 

3 For excellent summaries of the entire Constitution from which 
much of the following material on the Bill of Rights is drawn, see 
Antieau, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States 
(1960), and The Younger Lawyers Committee of the Federal Bar’ 
Association, These Unalienable Rights (1965). 
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must be kept in mind, although, as will be later 
noted, the decision was as significant for what it 
suggested as it was for what it actually held as 
binding legal precedent. 

Thus, before the decision may be discussed in 
terms of its implications for the juvenile courts, 
a brief examination is in order as to what the 
“basic protections” of the Bill of Rights are, and 
whether these protections have been extended to 
state (and thereby juvenile) proceedings. 


Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment 


The Bill of Rights? means the first Ten Amend- 
ments to the newly written Federal Constitution, 
proposed to the state legislatures by the First 
Congress in 1789. The Bill of Rights was intended 
to be a series of limitations on the three federal 
branches: The Congress, the Executive, and the 
Judiciary. These proposed limitations were a 
practical political necessity, to mollify local con- 
cern over the sanctity of state autonomy in many 
areas of the law, and thereby speed ratification 
by the necessary nine state legislatures. 

Of these Ten Amendments, six are not directly 
related to the criminal process. These are the 
First, Second, Third, Seventh, Ninth, and Tenth. 
Left for consideration, therefore, are the Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Amendments. And of 
these four, the Fourth and Eighth were not at 
issue in Gault and will be treated briefly. 

Before these Amendments are discussed, the 
Fourteenth Amendment must be considered be- 
cause it is closely related to the concept of 
federalism and because it affects not only those 
Amendments related to the criminal process, but 
also the entire Ten Amendments and their appli- 
cability to the states. 

The Bill of Rights was expressly intended to be 
a check on federal power. There was nothing in 
the original Constitution to prevent the states 
from formulating their own systems of criminal 
administration, and indeed, the Tenth Amendment 
provides that “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution; nor prohibited 
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by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

After the Civil War, almost a century after 
the ratification of the Constitution (which in- 
cluded the Bill of Rights), Amendments Thirteen, 
Fourteen, and Fifteen were enacted, largely for 
the benefit of the newly emancipated slaves. 
Amendment Thirteen abolished slavery; Amend- 
ment Fifteen provided that race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude shall not be a disability for 
voting. 

Amendment Fourteen was written partly to 
assure fair and equitable treatment on the part of 
state authorities to the newly emancipated. For 
our purposes, its most pertinent part is Section 1, 
which provides: “ ... No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

Thus, the “due process” clause of the Fifth 
Amendment was made applicable to the states. 
However, the vague and sweeping concept of due 
process was slow in making its impact felt on the 
states which had been left virtually autonomous 
in formulating criminal procedures. But in recent 
years, on a case-by-case basis, the Supreme Court 
has made some of the Bill of Rights protection 
binding on the states through the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Of those 
protections now applicable to the states included 
are several under those Amendments not relevant 
to the criminal process (especially freedom of 
speech under the First Amendment), and these 
need not be considered here. 

The Fourth Amendment was largely a reaction 
to the Writs of Assistance issued in the colonies 
prior to the Revolution, which gave British 
revenue officers nearly unlimited authority to 
search private dwellings and to seize goods. Con- 
sequently, the Fourth Amendment reflects the 
Founders’ jealous regard of the right to privacy— 
to be secure against unreasonable invasion of one’s 
person, property, and home. The Fourth Amend- 
ment now applies in full to both federal and state 
authorities. 

The Fourth Amendment provides for the 
security of people “in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures.” The laws pertaining to warrants— 
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for both search and arrest—are too technical to 
be set out here. Suffice it to say that, as to searches 
and seizures of property, unless there is consent, 
individuals and their possessions or dwellings 
cannot be searched or seized without a warrant, 
except when this is justified by the surrounding 
circumstances and is done in a reasonable manner. 

The Fourth Amendment prohibits unwarranted 
and unreasonable arrests, but it does not require 
that the police obtain a warrant for every arrest. 
The police may arrest without a warrant where 
the arresting officer actually sees the commission 
of a misdeameanor or a felony; also, the arresting 
officer may arrest without a warrant when he 
has “probable cause” to believe a felony has been 
committed. Probable cause is difficult to define 
precisely, but it may generally be stated that it 
is the existence of such facts and circumstances 
as would lead a reasonable person to believe that 
the suspect to be arrested is guilty of the offense. 

Where a warrant must be obtained, it must 
specifically describe the person to be arrested. 
A general warrant—one that is to be filled in at 
the arresting officer’s convenience—is not valid. 
An arrest made pursuant to an invalid warrant 
is unlawful. A warrant for either arrest or search 
and seizure may be issued only by a magistrate or 
judge; police officers have no authority to issue 
warrants. 


The Fifth Amendment 


The First Congress included a specific pro- 
vision regarding grand jury indictments as the 
first clause of the Fifth Amendment. The purpose 
of the provision is to insure that persons will not 
be brought to trial arbitrarily when there is no 
reasonable basis for believing they are guilty of a 
crime, and that those who are brought to trial will 
be adequately informed of the charges against 
them. The Supreme Court has held that the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not require a state to provide grand jury 
indictment, so long as the state provides other 
means of insuring justice to the accused. 

The next clause provides that no person “shall 
. . . be subject for the same offence to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb.” The Founders’ 
sense of fair play led them to include in the Fifth 
Amendment the concept that the Government 
should not be able to harass and persecute a man 
by trying him repeatedly for the same offense. 
The double jeopardy prohibition has not yet been 
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binding on the states. However, the states are 
bound by the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; thus, successive trials which flaunt 
the principles of justice and fair play are not per- 
mitted. 

The Fifth Amendment next provides that no 
person “shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself... .” The history 
of inquisition and torture in the Old World gave 
the Founders ample reason to provide against the 
idea that a man should be forced to incriminate 
himself by his own words. The privilege has two 
aspects: (1) the right to be free from coercion 
designed to extract a confession; and (2) the 
right to remain silent without having an inference 
of guilt drawn frou: that silence. 

Freedom from coerced confessions has long 
been recognized as basic to due process and 
neither federal nor state governments may ex- 
tract a confession by force. Force need not be 
physical; mental coercion such as threats or 
interrogation to the point of exhaustion would 
make a confession coerced, and thereby invalid. 

The second aspect of the privilege against self- 
incrimination is the right to remain silent. This 
is the right invoked by those who “take the Fifth.” 
This right, too, has recently been extended to 
apply to the states under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. A criminal defendant has the right to refuse 
to testify entirely; his failure to take the stand 
may not even be commented upon by the prose- 
cution in either the federal or state courts. A 
witness, on the other hand, must take the stand if 
called, and must claim the privilege one question 
at a time. The privilege applies not only to crimi- 
nal trials, but extends also to those before congres- 
sional committees, grand juries, and admini- 
strative agencies.* 

The privilege against self-incrimination was 
highly relevant to the Gault decision. 

Following the self-incrimination provision ap- 
pears the most sweeping concept of American 
jurisprudence: that no person shall “be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law.” We have seen that the “due process” con- 
cept was later duplicated in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

If there exists a legal concept not susceptible of 
precise definition it is due process. It means 
justice; it means judicial fair play. It is perhaps 

4 The privilege has one notable exception: A person has no right 
to remain silent if a statute (federal or state) gives him immunity 


from prosecution—that is, if the government is prevented from pros- 
ecuting him on the basis of his testimony. 
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the very essence of our constitutional tradition. 
It is both “substantive” and “procedural”—it pro- 
hibits the making of laws that are unfair in them- 
selves, and it prohibits unfair application of the 
law. 

Due process applies to Congress in its law- 
making authority, and forbids laws that are 
arbitrary or unreasonable. And when the Execu- 
tive Branch exercises a law-making or rule-mak- 
ing function, it, too, must exercise substantive 
due process. 

Procedural due process requires that the laws, 
once made, be applied fairly. It means that an 
individual has the right to be fairly heard before 
he stands to lose life, liberty, or property. It re- 
quires a fair trial in a criminal case and a hearing 
by an impartial tribunal in a property case. 

Procedural due process considerations were at 
the heart of the Gawlt decision. 


The Sixth Amendment 


The Sixth Amendment is of particular im- 
portance to the Gault decision. Of the entire Bill 
of Rights, it is the one most particularly con- 
cerned with the rights of an accused in a Federal 
criminal trial. The text of the Sixth Amendment 
follows: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and District wherein the crime shall 
have been committed. which District shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of Counsel for his defense. [Emphasis added.] 
The right to a jury trial in criminal prose- 

cutions was considered so important to the 
Founders that they included the right in the main 
body of the Constitution as well as in the Bill of 
Rights: Article III, Section 2, commands that the 
“Trials of all Crimes, except in Cases of Im- 
peachment, shall be by Jury... .” 

The Sixth Amendment establishes the basic 
requirement that the accused be tried by the 
traditional jury of 12. On the other hand, the 
states are not required to provide trial by jury, 
although many do by virtue of their own con- 
stitutions. Some states provide for juries of 8 or 
10, rather than 12. However, the Fourteenth 
Amendment mandate that the states provide due 
process requires that whatever form of trial the 
states do provide must be fair. 

Not “all criminal prosecutions” by the Federal 


Government require jury trials. Military trials, 
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criminal contempt proceedings, or petty offenses 
punishable by small fines or short periods of im- 
prisonment may be conducted without juries. 
When the right to jury trial applies, this right 
may be waived, and the defendant may be tried 
by a judge alone, where both the defendant and 
the Government so agree, with the consent of the 
trial judge. 

The Sixth Amendment further provides that 
“the accused enjoy ...a speedy and public trial.” 
The history of the Inquisition and the Court of 
the Star Chamber was not lost on the Founding 
Fathers. These Courts were notorious for their 
practices of detaining accused persons for long 
periods, and interrogating witnesses in secret. 
The Sixth Amendment provided against these 
abuses by insuring that the accused has the right 
to defend himself while witnesses and evidence 
are still available. The wisdom of this protection 
is readily apparent if one considers the anxiety 
involved in a prolonged criminal prosecution. 


Thus, if an accused is not afforded a speedy trial, . 


he may not be tried at all. As to what constitutes 
a “speedy trial’ suffice it to say that standards of 
reasonableness must govern. The right to a speedy 
trial has not yet been held binding upon the states 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, although an 
obvious prolongment would probably violate due 
process. 

The right to a public trial is a basic right-under 
due process, and this right does extend to de- 
fendants in trials conducted by the states. The 
presence of the public and representatives of the 
press acts as a guarantee that the court will pro- 
ceed appropriately. The Supreme Court has not 
yet determined whether all trials must be freely 
open to the public or whether circumstances will 
permit a limitation on the type of spectators 
allowed. 

The next protection afforded under the Sixth 
Amendment is the right to an impartial jury. 
The definition of “impartial” as used here has two 
aspects. First, there must be an opportunity for 
a cross section of the community to serve as 
jurors. Exclusion because of race, religion, 
national origin, or economic status violates the 
defendant’s Sixth Amendment rights, whether 
the trial be federal or state. The cross-section 
concept does not require that every jury be com- 
posed of all the various racial, religious, ethnic, 
or economic groups of the community. It does 
prohibit court officials from systematically exclud- 
ing any of these groups. 


Second, the right to an impartial jury also in- 
volves the problem of publicity surrounding the 
trial. The First Amendment guarantees of free 
speech and freedom of the press must be balanced 
against the accused’s right to be accorded a jury 
that will consider his case with an open mind. 
Modern communications techniques have added 
great complexity to this problem. The Supreme 
Court held in the case of Dr. Sam Sheppard that 
due process is violated where widespread news- 
paper publicity saturates the community so as to 
make it virtually impossible to find a panel of 
impartial jurors. 

The Sixth Amendment next requires that a 
person be tried by “an impartial jury of the State 
and District wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which District shall have been pre- 
viously ascertained by law.” This provision in- 
sures that a person will be tried only in that area 
where the crime was committed—where evidence 
and witnesses should be readily available, unless 
circumstances dictate that an impartial trial can 
only be had elsewhere. It is also required that 
Congress define in advance the boundaries of the 
Districts in which crimes shall be tried. The 
Supreme Court has not yet dealt with the issue of 
whether the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment limits the states in determining 
where trials for state offenses may be held. 

Of great relevance to the Gault decision is the 
next phrase of the Sixth Amendment, which pro- 
vides that the accused shall enjoy the right “to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation.” Thus, the accused must be informed of 
the charges against him sufficiently in advance of 
the court proceedings to allow him a reasonable 
opportunity to prepare a defense. Also, such 
notice must specify the alleged misconduct with 
reasonable particularity. Again this guarantee 
obtains, whether the trial be federal or state. 

The second clause of the Sixth Amendment also 
was critical to the Gault decision. It provides 
that the accused shall enjoy the right “to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him.” The 
philosophy underlying this clause is that the 
accused should be met by his accusers face-to-face, 
and be able to subject the testimony of the wit- 
nesses against him to cross-examination. The 
right to confrontation is a basic due process pro- 
tection and applies to state, as well as to federal, 
courts. 

The Sixth Amendment next provides that an 
accused be entitled to have the court compel wit- 
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to come voluntarily. A refusal to so compel wit- 
nesses to testify on behalf of the accused violates 
the right to a fair trial, and consequently offends 
the due process clause. Although the Supreme 
Court has not dealt directly with the issue, it 
does not seem likely that such a basic fair trial 
protection would fail to be held binding on the 
states under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Finally, the Sixth Amendment provides that 
the accused shall ‘“‘have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.” There was no right to counsel 
prior to the enactment of the Bill of Rights, and 
the accused had to rely on the graces of the trial 
judge to act as his counsel. The inclusion of this 
right in the Sixth Amendment reflected the belief 
of the Founders that most defendants are vastly 
unprepared to protect themselves against the re- 
sources of the state’s prosecution machinery. The 
accused today in both federal and state proceed- 
ings has the right to counsel in felony cases, and 
in misdemeanor cases where the accused is in 
jeopardy of incarceration. In such cases, the re- 
cent Escobedo and Miranda decisions have ex- 
tended the right to counsel beyond the trial stage; 
the accused is now entitled to counsel when the 
investigation focuses upon him so as to attempt to 
elicit incriminating statements. The reader should 
note that it is at this point, also, that the Fifth 
Amendment’s privilege against self-incrimination 
attaches. 


The Eighth Amendment 


Statutes prohibiting excessive bail and cruel 
and unusual punishment had been enacted in 
precolonial England and in the constitutions of 
a number of colonies. These prohibitions were 
reflected in the Eighth Amendment which reads: 
“Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted.” 

It has not been definitely settled whether the 
provisions of the Eighth Amendment are applic- 
able to the states under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Bail is a mechanism designed to insure the 
appearance of a defendant in court; by posting 
bail, the defendant undertakes to guarantee his 
appearance in court or else forfeit a sum of 
money. The amount of bail required is generally 
set by the magistrate who commits an arrested 
person to custody. Not every accused person is 
entitled to bail—military personnel and those 
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nesses to appear and testify if they are unwilling 


accused of capital crimes are generally denied such 
release. But where the accused is entitled to bail, 
the Eighth Amendment requires that it not be 
“excessive.” Such factors as the defendant’s 
criminal history, the seriousness of the crime and 
ability to pay are relevant to the issue of exces- 
siveness. There is generally no right to bail after 
conviction pending appeal; requests for such bail 
are left largely to the discretion of the trial judge. 

As to the excessive fine provision, it is generally 
left to Congress to prescribe the limits of fines and 
to the trial courts to decide what fine should be 
imposed in a particular case. The Supreme Court 
has refused to review fines levied by the lower 
federal courts. 

There are no precise standards as to what 
constitutes cruel and unusual punishment. The 
death penalty is not of itself cruel and unusual; 
what is forbidden by very early tradition of 
Anglo-American law is the infliction of unneces- 
sary pain in the execution of the death sentence. 

It is apparent that the Eighth Amendment, 
like its companions, leaves many problems un- 
answered, especially because the Eighth Amend- 
ment’s prohibitions are not yet binding on the 
states. The law of bail—especially as it applies 
to the indigent accused—is in a state of re-eval- 
uation. There are those who have argued, in the 
wake of the Chessman case, that long delay in 
execution is cruel and unusual punishment; in- 
deed, there are many who argue that by modern 
standards, the death penalty is itself cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

It is not pretended that the above summary of 
certain of the Bill of Rights criminal protections 
is an authoritative treatise. Indeed, entire volumes 
have been written on some individual Amend- 
ments. It is only hoped that the reader be in- 
formed of these protections so that the Gault 
decision might be placed in its proper consti- 
tutional perspective. 


The Case of the “Lewd and Indecent” 
Phone Call 


Gerald and another boy were taken into custody 
in the morning of June 8, 1964, by the Sheriff of 
Gila County, Arizona. The police were acting 
upon a verbal complaint from a Mrs. Cook, a 
neighbor of the boys, that she received a lewd 
and indecent phone call. Both of Gerald’s parents 
were at work that morning and no notice of the 
police action was left at their home. Gerald’s 
mother learned of his being taken to the 
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Children’s Detention House only after Gerald’s 
older brother went to look for him at the home of 
the other boy. At the Detention Home, the mother 
and brother were told ‘“‘why Jerry was there” and 
that a hearing would be held the next day at 3 
o’clock. 

A petition praying for a hearing was filed on 
June 9 by an Officer Flagg which recited that 
“said minor is under the age of 18 years and in 
need of protection of this Honorable Court [and 
that] said minor is a delinquent minor.” The 
petition was not served on the Gaults and they 
first saw it 2 months later. 

On June 9, a hearing was held in the chambers 
of Juvenile Judge McGhee with Gerald, his 
mother, his brother and the probation officers 
being present. No formal or informal record of 
this hearing was made. Judge McGhee questioned 
Gerald about the telephone calls without advising 
him of a right to counsel or a privilege against 
self-incrimination. There is conflicting testimony 
as to Gerald’s answers. Both Officer Flagg and 
Judge McGhee stated that Gerald admitted mak- 
ing at least one of the indecent remarks while 
Mrs. Gault recalled that her son only admitted 
dialing Mrs. Cook’s number. 

Gerald was released from the detention home 
without explanation on either the 11th or the 12th 
(again the memories of Mrs. Gault and Officer 
Flagg conflict) pending further hearings; a hear- 
ing was held before Judge McGhee on June 15th. 
Mrs. Gault asked that Mrs. Cook be present but 
was told by the Judge that “she didn’t have to be 
present.” Neither the Gaults nor Officer Flagg 
remembered any admission by Gerald at this pro- 
ceeding of making the indecent remarks, though 
the judge did remember Gerald’s admitting some 
of the less serious statements. At the conclusion of 
the hearing, Gerald was committed as a juvenile 
delinquent to the State Industrial School “for the 
period of his minority [6 years] unless sooner 
discharged by due process of law.” 

No appeal is permitted under Arizona law in 
juvenile cases. Gerald filed a writ of habeas 
corpus with the Supreme Court of Arizona which 
was referred to the Superior Court for hearing. 
Among other matters, Judge McGhee testified 
that he acted under a section of the Arizona Code 
which defines a “delinquent child” as one who 
(in the judge’s words) is “habitually involved in 
immoral matters.” The basis for the judge’s con- 
clusion seemed to be a referral made 2 years 


earlier concerning Gerald when the boy allegedly 
had “stolen” a baseball glove ‘and lied to the 
Police Department about it.” No petition or hear- 
ing apparently resulted from this “referral.” The 
judge testified that Gerald had violated the section 
of the Arizona Criminal Code which provides that 
a person who “in the presence of or hearing of 
any woman or child .. . uses vulgar, abusive or 
obscene language, is guilty of a misdemeanor. .. .” 
The penalty for an adult convicted under this 
section is a fine of $5 to $50, or imprisonment for 
not more than 2 months. 

The Superior Court dismissed the habeas corpus 
petition, and Gerald sought review in the Arizona 
Supreme Court on many due process grounds. 
The Arizona Supreme Court affirmed the dis- 
missal of the petition. 

The appellants, in their appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, did not raise all of the 
issues brought before the Supreme Court of 
Arizona. The appeal was based on the argument 
that the Juvenile Code of Arizona is invalid be- 
cause, contrary to the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the juvenile is taken 
from the custody of his parents and committed 
to a state institution pursuant to proceedings 
where the Juvenile Court has virtually unlimited 
discretion, and in which the following basic 
rights are denied: Notice of the charges; right 
to counsel; right to confrontation and cross- 
examination ; privilege against self-incrimination ; 
right to a transcript of the proceedings; and 
right to appellate review. 

These were the questions before the Supreme 
Court in the Gault decision. The Court explicitly 
noted that other issues passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of Arizona, but not presented by 
the appellants to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, would not be considered. This is consistent 
with the Court’s strict practice of reviewing—if 
it chooses to review at all—only those issues 
actually presented to it. 


The Decision 


The Gault decision was handed down May 15, 
1967, a little over 5 months after its oral argument 
was heard by the Supreme Court. Mr. Justice 
Fortas wrote the opinion for the majority which 
was, in effect, 8 to 1. Justice Fortas was joined 
by Chief Justice Warren and Justices Brennan, 
Clark, and Douglas. Mr. Justice Black concurred 
with the result but argued that juveniles in 
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jeopardy of confinement be tried in accordance 
with all of the Bill of Rights protections made 
applicable to the states by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.> Mr. Justice White concurred with the 
majority except for Part V concerning self-in- 
crimination, confrontation, and cross-examination 
which he felt need not be reached, since the de- 
cision would be reversed on other grounds.® Mr. 
Justice Harlan concurred in part and dissented 
in part: he concurred with the majority insofar 
as it held that Gerald was deprived of due process 
of law by being denied adequate notice, record 
of the proceedings, and right to counsel; he dis- 
sented on the grounds that the other procedural 
safeguards imposed by the Court might dis- 
courage “efforts to find more satisfactory solu- 
tions for the problems of juvenile crime, and may 
thus now hamper enlightened development of 
juvenile courts.’’? 

Only Mr. Justice Stewart dissented in full. 
Although acknowledging the shortcomings of 
many of the juvenile and family courts, he main- 
tained that the procedural safeguards imposed by 
the decision would abolish the flexibility and in- 
formality of juvenile courts and would cause 
children again to be treated as adults. 

In summary form, the decision held as follows: 

Notice of Charges..—A petition alleging in 
general terms that the child is “neglected, de- 
pendent or delinquent” is sufficient notice under 
Arizona law.'° It is not required that the petition 
be served upon the parents. No facts need be 
alleged in the initial petition; the Arizona 
Supreme Court held that such facts need not be 
alleged until the close of the initial hearing. No 
petition at all was served upon Gerald or his 
parents prior to the initial hearing. 

The Arizona Supreme Court rejected Gerald’s 
claim that due process had been denied because 
of failure to provide adequate notice on the follow- 
ing grounds: that “Mrs. Gault knew the exact 
5 In Re Gault, supra note 1, at 59-64. 
® Id. at 64-65. 

7 Id. at 65-78. 
8 Id. at 78-81. 
® Id. at 31-34. 


‘© Ariz. KEV. STAT. ANN. tit. 8. — (1955). 

11 Jn Re Gault, supra note 1, at 3 

12 The Court emphasized as toneetul” the Report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, pp. 86-7 (herein- 
after cited as NAT’L CRIME COMM’N REPORT) (1967), which 
recommended: “Counsel should be appointed as a matter of course 
wherever coercive action is a possibility without requiring any affirm- 
ative choice by child or parent.” In Re Gault, supra note 1, at 38-40 
n. 65. Also cited was HEW, Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts, 
Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 437-1966, p. 57 (1966) (hereinafter cited 
as Standards) which states: “‘As a component part of a fair hearing 
required by due process guaranteed under the 14th Amendment, notice 
of the right to counsel should be required at all hearings and counsel 
provided | upon request when the family is financially unable to employ 
counsel.” In Re Gault, supra note 1, at 39. 
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nature of the charge against Gerald from the 
day he was taken to the detention home”; that 
the Gaults had appeared at the two hearings 
“without objection”; that advance notice of the 
specific charges or basis for taking the juvenile 
into custody and for the hearing is not necessary 
because “the policy of the juvenile law is to hide 
youthful errors from the full gaze of the public 
and bury them in the graveyard of the forgotten 
past.” 

The Supreme Court rejected these arguments, 
noting that the “initial hearing” in this case was 
in fact a hearing on the merits of the case. The 
Court stated that even if there was validity to 
the practice of deferring specific notice on the 
grounds of protecting the child from the public 
eye, it must yield to the due process requirement — 
of adequate notice. Therefore, a hearing where 
a youth’s freedom and the parent’s right to 
custody are in jeopardy may not be held unless 
the child and his parents or guardian be first 
notified in writing of the specific issues that must 
be met at that hearing. Such notice must be given 
at the earliest practicable time and sufficiently in 
advance of the hearing to permit preparation. 
Mere “knowledge” of the kind Mrs. Gault al- 
legedly had of the charges against Gerald does 
not constitute a waiver of the right to adequate 
notice because of its lack of particularity. 

Right to Counsel.1—The Arizona Supreme 
Court had held that representation of counsel for 
a minor is discretionary with the trial judge. The 
Supreme Court disagreed, noting that neither 
probation officer nor judge can adequately repre- 
sent the child. Since a proceeding where a child 
stands to be found “delinquent” and subject to 
loss of liberty is comparable in gravity to an 
adult felony prosecution, the juvenile needs the 
assistance of counsel for the same reasons under- 
lying the inclusion of the right in the Sixth 
Amendment: The juvenile—even less than the 
average adult criminal defendant—is not pre- 
pared to cope with the complexities of the law or 
of building an adequate defense. Thus, the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment re- 
quires that in state proceedings which may result 
in commitment the child and his parent must be 
notified of the child’s right to be represented by 
counsel. If they are unable to afford a lawyer, 
one must be appointed for them.” 

The Court discounted the holding of the Arizona 
Supreme Court that since Mrs. Gault knew that 
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she could have appeared with counsel, her failure 
to do so was a waiver of the right. Notification of 
the right to counsel plus “specific consideration” 
of whether to waive the right must precede a 
valid waiver. Without being expressly advised 
of the right (and Mrs. Gault was not so advised) 
there can be no “specific consideration” and thus, 
no waiver. 

Self-Incrimination, Confrontation, and Cross- 
Examination.'*—It will be recalled that at the 
June 9 hearing, Judge McGhee questioned Gerald 
about the telephone calls without advising him 
of his right to counsel or his right to remain silent. 
The judge and Officer Flagg stated that Gerald 
admitted making at least one of the indecent 
remarks; Mrs. Gault recalled only that her son 
admitted dialing Mrs. Cook’s number. The Arizona 
Supreme Court rejected Gerald’s contention that 
he had a right to be advised that he need not 
incriminate himself, saying that the ‘necessary 
flexibility for individualized treatment will be 
enhanced by a rule which does not require the 
judge to advise the infant of a privilege against 
self-incrimination.” 

The Supreme Court rejected this view and held 
that any admissions that Gerald allegedly made 
were improperly obtained in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment’s privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. The Court traced the history underlying 
the privilege, and observed: “One of its purposes 
is to prevent the State, whether by force or by 
psychological domination, from overcoming the 
mind and will of the person under investigation 
and depriving him of the freedom to decide 
whether to assist the State in securing his con- 
viction.” The court implied that no less than the 
freedom from coerced confessions is the im- 
portance of the reliability of the admission or 
confession. Such reliability, especially as to al- 
leged admissions or confessions from those of 
Gerald’s age, must undergo careful scrutiny, for, 
in the Court’s words: “It would indeed be sur- 
prising if the privilege against self-incrimination 
were available to hardened criminals but not to 
children. The language of the Fifth Amendment, 
applicable to the States by operation of the Four- 


13 Id. at 42-57. 

14 The Court cited to this point Standards, supra note 12, at 49, for 
authority that prior to a police interview, the child and his parents 
should be informed of his right to have legal counsel present and to 
refuse to answer questions. This provision of the Standards also 
suggests that the parents and child be informed of their right to 
refuse to be fingerprinted, but the Court refused to express any 
opinion as to fingerprinting as this issue was not before the Court. 
In Re Gault, supra note 1, at 49. 

185 HEW, Delinquent Children in Penal Institutions, Children’s 
Bureau Pub. No. 415-1964, p. 1 (1964). 


teenth Amendment, is unequivocal and without 
exception. And the scope of the privilege is com- 
prehensive.”’!* 

The State of Arizona argued that the Fifth 
Amendment provides only that no person “shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself” and should therefore not apply 
through the Fourteenth Amendment to state 
juvenile proceedings. The Supreme Court held 
that the privilege is not based upon the type of 
proceeding in which it is involved, “but upon the 
nature of the statement or admission made, the 
exposure which it invites.” Since the privilege 
may be invoked in a civil or administrative pro- 
ceeding, the court noted that it would make no 
difference whether juvenile proceedings are 
deemed “civil” or “criminal.” The court took the 
opportunity to express its disapproval with these 
labels, and noted that in over half of the states, 
juveniles may be placed in adult penal institutions 
after a finding of delinquency.!® The Court stated: 
“For this purpose, at least, commitment is a de- 
privation of liberty. It is incarceration against 
one’s will, whether it is called ‘criminal’ or ‘civil.’ 
And our Constitution guarantees that no person 
shall be ‘compelled’ to be a witness against him- 
self when he is threatened with deprivation of his 
liberty ....” 

The Court noted that “special problems may 
arise with respect to waiver of the privilege by 
or on behalf of children, and that there may well 
be some differences in technique—but not in 
principle—depending upon the age of the child 
and the presence and competence of parents.” 
And as special care must be taken before the 
privilege is validly waived, so also must admis- 
sions obtained without the presence of counsel be 
subject to the greatest scrutiny. Here we see the 
Fifth Amendment’s self-incrimination provision 
to be vitally interwoven with the Sixth Amend- 
ment’s right to counsel. 

The ‘‘confession” of Gerald, made without 
counsel, outside of the presence of his parents, 
and without advising him of his right to remain 
silent served as the basis for Judge McGhee’s 
finding of delinquency. Since this “admission” or 
“confession” was obtained in violation of those 
rights noted above, the Supreme Court searched 
for another basis on which the judgment might 
rest. There was none to be found. There was no 
sworn testimony. The complainant, Mrs. Cook, 
did not appear. The Arizona Supreme Court held 


that “sworn testimony must be required of all 
witnesses” including those related to the juvenile 
court system. The Supreme Court held that this 
is not sufficient: In the absence of a valid con- 
fession adezuate to support the determination of 
the Court, confrontation and sworn testimony by 
witnesses available for cross-examination were 
essential for a finding of “delinquency” and a 
subsequent order depriving Gerald of his liberty."® 
The court made it clear, therefore, that an ad- 
judication of “delinquency” or a commitment to 
an institution is invalid unless the juvenile is 
afforded the same protections respecting sworn 
testimony that an adult would receive in a crimi- 
nal trial. 

Appellate Review and Transcript of Proceed- 
ings.."—The Supreme Court did not specifically 
decide whether there is a right to appellate re- 
view in a juvenile case'® or whether juvenile 
courts are required to provide a transcript of the 
hearings for review, because the decision of the 
Arizona Supreme Court could be reversed on 
other grounds. Notwithstanding its failure to 
rule directly on this issue, the Court pointed out 
the undesirable consequences of the present case, 
where: no record of the proceedings was kept; no 
findings or grounds for basing the juvenile court’s 
conclusions were stated; and the reviewing courts 
were forced to reconstruct a record while Judge 
McGhee had the “unseemly duty of testifying 
under cross-examination as to the events that 
transpired in the hearings before him.’’!® 


Epilogue 


It should be evident to the reader that the 
legal precedents handed down by the Gault deci- 


16 For this point, the Court again cited Standards, supra note 12, 
at 72-73, which states that all testimony should be under oath and 
that only competent material and relevant evidence under rules 
applicable to civil cases should be admitted into evidence. Also cited 
was, e.g., Note, “Rights and Rehabilitation in Juvenile Courts,” 67 
Colum. L. Rev. 281, 336 (1967): “Particularly in delinquency cases, 
where the issue of fact is the commission of a crime, the introduction 
of heresay—such as the report of a policeman who did not witness 
the events—contravene; the purpose underlying the Sixth Amend- 
ment right of confrontation.” (Footnote omitted.) In Re Gault, supra 
note 1, at 56-57 n. 98 

17 Jd. at 57-59. 

18 The Supreme Court has yet to hold that a state is required to 
provide any right to appellate review, Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12, 
18 (1956). 

1% The Court cited, e.g., Standards, supra note 12, at 8, which recom- 
mends “written findings of fact, some form or record of the hearing” 
“and the right to appeal.’”’ It recommends verbatim recording of the 
hearing by stereotypist or mechanical recording. Jd. at 76. Finally, it 
urges that the judge make clear to the child and family their right 
to appeal. Jd. at 78. Also cited was, e.g.. NAT’L CRIME COMM’N 
REPORT, supra note 12, at 86, which states that “records make 
possible appeals which, even if they do not occur, import by their 
possibility a healthy atmosphere of accountability.” In Re Gault, 
supra note 1, at 58-69, n. 102. 

20 Kent v. United States, 383 U.S. 541 (1966). 

2! Jd. at 556, citing Handler, “The Juven:le Courts and the Adversary 
Systems: Problems of Function and Form,” 1965 WIS. L. REV. 7 
(other citations omitted). 
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-sion are neither numerous nor complex. At any 


proceeding where a child may be committed to a 
state institution, that child and his parent or 
guardian must be given notice in writing of the 
specific charges against the child sufficiently in 
advance of the proceedings to permit adequate 
preparation. The child and his parent must be 
notified of the child’s right to be represented by 
counsel, and if financial considerations so. require, 
counsel must be appointed for them. The child 
and his parents or guardian must be advised of 
the child’s right to remain silent. Admission or 
confessions obtained from the child without the 
presence of counsel must undergo the greatest 
scrutiny in order to insure reliability. In the 
absence of a valid confession, no finding of “‘delin- 
quency” and no order of commitment of the child 
for any length of time may be upheld unless such 
finding is supported by confrontation and sworn 
testimony of witnesses available for cross-exami- 
nation. 

If indeed the Gault decision were significant 
only for the black-letter law, summarized above, 
the demands made upon our juvenile judges and 
probation officers would be rather easy to comply 
with. The few mandates of Gault would eventually 
become implemented (with, of course, varying 
degrees of enthusiasm). However, the decision 
cannot be read solely in the light of its few bind- 
ing precedents. 

Some may recall that it was the same Justice 
Fortas who wrote for the majority in the Kent?° 
decision, which a year prior to Gault considered 
the requirement for a valid waiver of “exclusive” 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia so that a youth could be tried in the 
District’s adult criminal court. The essence of 
Kent was that the basic requirements of due pro- 
cess and fairness be met in such a proceeding. 
But although confined to the narrow issue of 
waiver proceedings, Kent was a prologue to Gault 
insofar as it expressed disenchantment with the 
course of juvenile justice in this country, which 
was expressed in an often-quoted sentence: 
“There is evidence . .. that there may be grounds 
for concern that the child receives the worst of 
both worlds: that he gets neither the protections 
accorded to adults nor the solicitous care and 
regenerative treatment postulated for children.”’?! 

With this warning, an alert was sounded in 
Kent for what would become in Gault an indict- 
ment of the juvenile courts. Despite the limitation 
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of issues actually adjudicated in the decision, 
Gault, taken as a whole, is a comprehensive note 
of concern over the administration of juvenile 
justice in this country. Part II of the decision** 
dealing largely with background and history con- 
tains 41 footnotes citing materials covering the 
entire ambit of juvenile justice, from custody to 
treatment, from probation to psychiatric care, 
and including numerous books, studies, and 
articles critical of virtually every aspect of the 
juvenile process. In Part II the parens patriae 
doctrine—the concept of the state assuming the 
role of substitute parent—was challenged on both 
historical grounds (“its meaning is murky and its 
historic credentials are of dubious relevance’’) 
and on legal grounds (‘“‘[T]he constitutional and 
theoretical basis for this peculiar system is—to 
say the least—debatable.”). The nomenclature 
attached to “receiving homes” or “industrial 
schools” did not, in the Court’s view, alter the 
practical reality that these are institutions of con- 
finement where juveniles may for years be de- 
prived of their liberty. The Court was careful to 
note that the “substitute parents” of the early 
reformers’ ideology have, in fact, become guards, 
state employees, and fellow juveniles incarcerated 
for offenses ranging in scope from “wayward- 
ness” to rape and murder. 

It is therefore apparent to the reader of Part II 
of the Gault decision that the case was not, as 
the narrow scope of its holding might wrongly 
suggest, decided in the abstract. Part II was a 
harsh and critical prelude to the decision. It was 
tempered with concern for a system of justice that 
the Court suggests has fallen short of its early 
hopes and aspirations, and it was laced with 
documentation of these failings. It is submitted 
that the marked distaste for the course of juvenile 
justice in this country, which permeated the 
decision, was of itself a prologue (as Kent was for 
Gault) for further decisions by the Supreme 
Court extending the cue process clause into other 
aspects of juvenile proceedings. To speculate on 
the direction of such hypothetical extensions 
would be indeed foolish. As noted earlier, the 
Supreme Court selects only a small fraction of 
those cases submitted to it for review, and of 
these, only those issues necessary to dispose of a 
case are actually adjudicated (the appellate re- 
view and transcript issue in Gault is an example). 


22 In Re Gault, supra note 1, at 12-31. 
23 Td. at 13. 


For those who are understandably concerned 
with the present, the Gault decision leaves many 
questions unanswered. Mr. Justice Fortas wrote 
in Gault that “neither the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment nor the Bill of Rights is for adults alone.” 
But if indeed they are not for adults only, the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the Bill of Rights are 
not yet for children completely. The Gault de- 
cision did not cover the procedures or constitu- 
tional rights applicable to the pre-judicial of post- 
adjudicative stages of the juvenile process.2% 
Thus, the body of law now pertaining to the rights 
of the adult criminal suspect when he is first 
brought into custody does not yet apply to the 
juvenile suspect. It is yet to be decided whether 
the Fourth Amendment’s prohibitions against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, protections 
made fully binding upon the states, will affect 
the kind of evidentiary matter admissible against 
the child in an adjudicatory proceeding. The 
Fifth Amendment's right to a grand jury indict- 
ment and the double jeopardy prohibition have 
not yet been made fully binding upon the states 
by the Supreme Court, and their relevance to 
juvenile proceedings are uncertain. 

One may ponder whether prolonged confinement 
in a “receiving home” pending a hearing on the 
merits would violate the Sixth Amendment’s 
guarantee of a speedy trial, if this right is held to 
be firmly binding upon the’ states. The Sixth 
Amendment’s guarantee to a public trial, which 
is binding upon the states, may have significant 
implications for juvenile hearings, which have 
by statute in a large proportion of the states been 
closed to the public. The Sixth Amendment’s 
guarantee that the accused be entitled to have the 
court compel witnesses to appear and testify, a 
right closely related to the right of confrontation, 
has potential relevance to juvenile hearings, and 
cannot be ignored (although this right is not yet 
firmly binding upon the states under the Four- 
teenth Amendment). 

One might further consider the Eighth Amend- 
ment and its prohibitions against cruel and un- 
usual punishment, excessive fines, and excessive 
bail. If any or all of the Eighth Amendment is 
eventually made binding upon the states, how will 
the course of juvenile justice be affected? Is it 
cruel and unusual punishment to deny to a child 
those safeguards not considered by Gault and 
then subject that child to confinement in an insti- 
tution of limited treatment facilities? Does uncon- 
ditional relegation to a “receiving home” pending 


a hearing infringe on the prohibition against 
excessive bail? 

That these issues may legitimately be framed, 
in the light of the Supreme Court’s refusal in 
Gault to accept the traditional noncriminal label 
attached to juvenile proceedings is, in the writer’s 
opinion, the greatest significance of the decision. 


field of corrections these days, it brings 
to mind an old limerick which goes about 
as follows: 


Wir I think about the situation in the 


God’s plan made a hopeful beginning, 
But man spoiled his chances by sinning. 
One hopes that the story 
Will end with God’s glory, 

fe But at present, the other side’s winning! 

It is almost impossible to pick up a newspaper 
without reading of the increasing flood of law- 
lessness that presently strikes terror into all our 
hearts. The statistics compiled by law enforce- 
ment agencies are more and more discouraging. 
Any attempts to make projections from these 
statistics fills one with forebodings of evil. 


Too Little, Too Late 


Recently the Attorney General of the United 
States informed the Congress that juvenile crime 
is one of the Nation’s most serious law enforce- 
ment problems, and probably will get worse unless 
steps are taken to combat it. He was backed up 
by James Vorenberg, executive director of the 
President’s crime commission, who said: 


One indication of this is that one-fourth of the popu- 
lation today is 10 years old or younger. Thus, if we hold 
everything constant, just go on doing what we are doing 
today, we can confidently predict that there will be a 
very large increase in the crime rate in the next 5 to 
10 years. 


Tnose who work in the field of corrections 

know very well what we are doing today. We are 

: following, as we have been for a very long time, 
a policy of too little and too late; a system of 

planning to meet today’s needs tomorrow, and 

hoping that tomorrow’s needs will take care of 
themselves. Knowing this, we can readily share 
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Correctional Workers Must Speak Out 


By DON J. YOUNG 
United States District Judge for the Northern District of Ohio 


It is not possible to even speculate as to the extent 
to which the Supreme Court is prepared to go in 
according to juveniles the procedural safeguards 
available to adults in criminal proceedings. All 
that is clear is that the sweeping, intangible con- 
cept of due process has at last been officially 
introduced to our juvenile courts. 


Mr. Vorenberg’s confidence that there will be a 
very large increase in the crime rate ina few years. 


The Gault Decision 


It is doubtful whether the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Gault 
case, which was handed down May 15, will do 
anything to improve the situation. By forcing 
upon all juvenile courts elements of criminal pro- 
cedure which have seriously hampered the efforts 
of law enforcement and correctional workers in 
those courts where these procedures have already 
been required by statute, the high Court has again 
let a hard case make bad law. 

It will probably take some time for the full 
effects of the Gault decision to manifest them- 
selves. Here in Ohio, where we have many very 
expert juvenile court judges, and where our 
juvenile court laws are relatively modern, the only 
real change that must immediately be made is the 
furnishing of counsel. If the General Assembly 
acts promptly upon a bill which has been pending 
before it for some months, this will pose no great 
problem, except that of additional costs for court 
operations. In metropolitan areas this additional 
cost will be substantial. If the bill does not pass, 
the burden will fall upon the members of the bar 
to furnish their services gratis as a matter of 
professional responsibility. 

Unfortunately, it takes two lawyers to conduct 
an adversary proceeding, and neither the Supreme 
Court’s decision nor the proposed statute require 
counsel except on the side of the accused. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that in the resulting one- 
sided battle, the accuser—be he policeman, social 
worker, or victim—fares ill, for he or she is no 
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better able to cope with the complexities of legal 
procedures than is the child for whom the 
Supreme Court’s heart bleeds. Either way, the 
scales of justice are unbalanced, and it takes a 
long time and much effort by those with patience 
and knowledge to get them back to being approxi- 
mately level. I say approximately, because only 
those who lack experience at the trial court level 
can be so naive as to suppose that in this imper- 
fect world of human beings, every trial must 
automatically end in the divine and perfect 
justice of the milenium, or that human error and 
weakness can be eliminated by so simple a device 
as making, or changing the interpretation of, 
laws. 

In those juvenile courts here in Ohio which 
have operated under the rule announced 60 years 
ago in Mill v. Brown, that “where a proper spirit 
and good judgment are followed as a guide, op- 
pression can and will be avoided,” the specific 
requirement of the Gault decision that certain of 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights be applied to 
adjudicative proceedings in the juvenile court will 
be mainly of technical interest. The decision will 
be recognized as merely representing the triumph 
of one side rather than the other in what is 
essentially a battle of words. Those who follow 
the teachings of the late Judge Paul Alexander 
that a child before the juvenile court should be 
given far more protection than the Bill of Rights 
gives the defendant in a criminal case, will not 
be overwhelmed by the Gault rulings. Others 
may have troubles, which they will well deserve. 

Unhappily, however, the taste of victory which 
Gault has given those who, in reversal of Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ pronouncement, believe that 
logic, rather than experience, is the lifeblood of 
the law, will no doubt serve as an appetizer, or 
incentive to further efforts, which will leave the 
whole legal basis of the juvenile court system 
shaky and unsettled for a long time. This is the 
more unfortunate, because the juvenile court 
ideal needs to be strengthened and implemented 
now, more than it ever has before. The tendency 
always is, under such circumstances of doubt and 
uncertainty, to delay making any improvements 
until it has become certain that the original 
structure will not be pulled down entirely. 

Thus it seems gloomily likely that as a result of 
the Gault decision the needs for more and better 
correctional facilities for children will continue 
unmet until the legal eagles have finished their 
battling. Money which could better be used for 


treatment facilities will go to hire lawyers to 
argue in court. In the meantime, the problems of 
delinquency and youth crime will continue to 
grow. 


Stemming the Tide of Crime 


The high tide of crime and delinquency which 
presently threatens to engulf us all is perhaps 
more apparent to correctional workers than to 
anyone else. In popular thinking, they are sup- 
posed to stem it. It is obvious that popular think- 
ing has not advanced much since the days of King 
Canute. 

In our mythic history, of course, King Canute’s 
story had a happy ending, for when the tide failed 
to obey his command and began to get his feet 
wet, his courtiers rescued him. They even were 
said to have understood what he was trying to 
tell them. 

It doesn’t take long for a person entering the 
field of corrections to get more than his feet wet, 
and those who are in the flood up to their waists, 
or perhaps their necks, realize that there is no 
rescue near, or even any real public appreciation 
of their predicament. Facing the frustrations of 
caseloads so large as to make it almost impossible 
to do their jobs the way the workers know their 
jobs should be done, inadequate salaries, insecure 
tenure, and an almost total lack of public under- 
standing, it is not surprising that correctional 
workers quit in despair, that their positions often 
go unfilled, or that the students in the schools of 
social work rarely choose corrections as their 
major field of interest. 

Despite all this, if the Nation’s enormous 
crime bill is to be reduced, and if safety is ever 
to be returned to our streets, the correctional 
workers are the ones who will have to do it. They 
do not shrink from the task, even though their 
primary obligation is to the small daily details of 
setting individual wrongdoers on the right track, 
or keeping them moving forward upon it, rather 
than in guiding or directing the massive efforts 
that are required to meet the huge problems of 
delinquency and crime. 


The President’s Crime Commision Report 


Unfortunately, to a considerable extent the 
correctional workers are in the position of the 
man who couldn’t see the woods for the trees. 
In their regular work of dealing with the in- 
dividuals in trouble that they are required to 
correct, it is hard to see the larger aspects of 


their work, and even when they have the vision, 
still harder to find the time and strength to isolate 
and deal with the larger problems. Yet by their 
training and daily experiences they are better pre- 
pared than anyone else to do so. Actually, they 
are the only ones who can do so, and the only ones 
who seem to feel any real responsibility to do so. 
There do seem to be some rays of light in the 
darkness, however. At long last, there are signs of 
the awakening of public interest in and concern 
about the problems with which the correctional 
workers have long been so intimately involved. 
One of these feeble glimmerings is the report by 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, titled The Chal- 
lenge of Crime in a Free Society. This large 
volume is far from containing answers for all 
problems. At most, it represents a consensus 
reached by a rather large group of people promi- 
nent or expert in certain fields related to its sub- 
ject matter. Only about 24 of its 340 pages relate 
directly to the field of corrections. The bulk of it 
deals, as the name of the Commission suggests, 
with law enforcement and the administration of 
justice—problems which only indirectly concern 
the correctional worker. There are in the report 
a few sentences, however, that may help awaken 
the public to the need for action. 
The report starts out by saying: 


“Corrections” ... is the part of the criminal justice 
system that the public sees the least of, and knows the 
least about . . .. Corrections is not only hard to see; 


traditionally, society has been reluctant to look at it. 

Its invisibility belies the system’s size, complexity, and 
crucial importance to the control of crime .... On any 
given day it is responsible for approximately 1.3 million 
offenders. In the course of a year it handles nearly 2.5 
million admissions and spends over a billion dollars do- 
ing so. If it could restore all or most of these people to 
the community as responsible citizens, America’s crime 
rate would drop significantly. For as it is today, a sub- 
stantial percentage of offenders become recidivists; 
they go on to commit more, and .. . often more serious 
crimes. 

For a great many offenders, then, corrections does not 
correct. Indeed, experts are increasingly coming to feel 
that the conditions under which many offenders are 
handled, particularly in institutions, are often a positive 
detriment to rehabilitation. 


It is neither essential nor desirable to try to 


discuss in detail the findings and recommendations . 


of the report as it deals with corrections. In 
general, it recommends close federal-state co- 
operation, greater use of nonprofessional and 
subprofessional personnel, and more research and 
experimentation. This same general approach is 
apparent in other parts of the report, and the 
somewhat patronizing tone apparent in the last 
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portion of the quotation above could much better 
have been avoided, since it tends to offend the 
very persons that the President’s Commission 
recognizes will have to implement and carry out 
its recommendations. This attitude is also found 
in other parts of the report, so the correctional 
workers may take what comfort they can from 
the fact that they are not the only recipients of a 
supercilious sneer. 

I refer to the report by the President’s Com- 
mission as giving a glimmer of light in the dark- 
ness. It is not unusual for commissions to be 
appointed and to make reports on social problems, 
and such reports usually do offer some rays of 
hope for a better future. Unhappily, however, 
reports, no matter how great or small, once pub- 
lished, are ordinarily loudly hailed, and then filed 
and forgotten. Never entirely forgotten, perhaps, 
since they are exhumed and commented on by 
researchers, people with elephantine memories, 
or those with political axes to grind, but forgotten 
so far as they were intended to be blueprints for 
constructive actions. 


What Shall We Do Now? 


After we have rubbed our aching shins where 
the members of the President’s Commission have 
kicked them with their report, how can those of 
us who are concerned with the problems of cor- 
rections keep the light which is shed by the report 
from fading back into the darkness of the oblivion 
which always seems to await reports? What can 
we do to fan the sparks into flames which will 
truly brighten the future? 

There is a clue which we may follow in the re- 
cent remarks of Judge David L. Bazelon. The 
Judge was discussing the problems of justice for 
juveniles, but just as nature requires that one 
must be a child before he can become a man, the 
patterns established by courts and correctional 
systems for children seem to become adopted and 
adapted by the adult courts and institutions. 
Thus, it is not inappropriate to apply his words to 
the whole field of corrections. 

After pointing out that the legality of juvenile 
court procedures is based on the promise to treat 
each child according to his needs, Judge Bazelon 
says: 

I do not know how to make that promise to treat a 
child according to her needs a reality, and perhaps 
nobody does. But I do know that the first step is to 
awaken our consciousness to the fact that there is a 


promise. The people who are on the inside, running 
our receiving homes, and training schools, and prisons 
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and hospitals, know that things are radically wrong, 

but they will not speak ovt. And the people on the out- 

side do not want to see the truth, so they go through 
elaborate rituals in order to blind themselves. 

When I was in California recently, I listened to a 
number of officials involved in the correctional process 
complain about the inadequacy of their facilities. And 
yet not one of these people had ever spoken out. It is as 
if they thought they were required to accept what was 
given to them. Everyone, from the guards to the psycho- 
logists had become society’s janitors, fixing a pipe here 
and there, sweeping the floor, making sure the heat 
was on. but never once suggesting that the structure 
was faulty.... 

‘Not one of these people had ever spoken out.” 
There are a myriad of ways in which one can 
rationalize their failure to speak out but no 
amount of rationalizing can change the result of 
being silent when there is a duty to speak. The 
correctional workers must speak out, loudly, 
clearly, and constantly, if the changes necessary 
to make our correctional system work effectively 
are ever to come about. 

To speak out effectively does not mean just to 
start a complaint through administrative chan- 
nels. The speech must be directed at the ultimate 
source of power. A very efficient executive once 
said to me, “If I have a complaint about some 
product or service, I look up the name and address 
of the president of the company that supplied it, 
no matter how large the company may be, and 
write a personal letter to him. You’d be surprised 
at the results I get!” 

The ultimate source of power in the field of 
corrections is the public. As previously noted, 
the public seems to be both blind and deaf to the 
problems in this area. Worse, the old saying is, 
“there is none so blind as he who will not see” and 
the public will not see, or hear, unless when we 
speak out, we are like the character in Through 
the Looking Glass who “said it very loud and 
clear,” who “went and shouted in his ear!” 

We must shout in the public’s ear over and over 
again, that there is no quick, easy, and cheap 
solution to our ever-mounting problems of delin- 
quency and crime. 

A majority of the public, in their approach to 
corrections, when they think about them at all, 
go far back of old King Canute, and express them- 
selves in a spirit of primitive vengefulness that 
does not seem to be checked even by the lex 
talionis, much less the golden rule. They disregard 
the biblical words, “ ‘Vengeance is mine’ saith 
the Lord. ‘I will repay,’ ” and clamor for the 
harshest of punishments for law violators. 

We cannot deceive ourselves that the public 


attitude which we must change is merely one of 


indifference or ignorance. Ignorance and _ indif- 
ference are hard enough to overcome. But in seek- 
ing to bring about the changes which are essential 
to make our correctional system really correct, we 
have the harder task of overcoming the ancient 
feelings of fear and vengefulness which shape 
the thinking of far too many people, even of 
people who should know better. 

There is no way to overcome ignorance and pre- 
judice but by constantly asserting the truth, 
accurately and dispassionately, but continually, 
until by the very persistence of assertion, commu- 
nication is finally achieved. 

So when the accusation is made that we have 
not spoken out, there is no defense but to speak 
out; to speak out, but not in angry recrimination, 
which is only a repetition of the vengefulness we 
seek to avoid. Our speaking should be in the 
exposition of what we have learned in correctional 
work, illustrated by the examples which every 
corrections worker can call to mind from his own 
experience. We must, to use the words of a very 
experienced newspaper editor “Put a face unon 
our statistics.”” Make it clear that we are not talk- 
ing about figures, but about human beings like 
ourselves. 

Real correctional workers know that there is 
good in almost everyone; that with care and study, 
aided by the resources and knowledge of the be- 
havioral sciences, it can be brought out and de- 
veloped; and that given the time and the means, 
most offenders against our laws can be converted 
to law-abiding and productive citizens of the 
community. Correctional workers know this, be- 
cause they have straightened out and rehabilitated 
offenders with whom they have worked. They 
know, too, that if they had more time and more re- 
sources, they could do more, much more, than they 
are able to do under our present circumstances. 

We must speak out, at every opportunity, to 
make these things clear, bota by precept and by 
example. 

God’s plan made a hopeful beginning, 
But man spoiled his chances by sinning. 

If we can remember, not only that we must 
“hate the sin, but love the sinner,” but also that 
we must continually speak out to tell the public 
we serve that the commandment “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” includes not only 
saints but sinners among the neighbors, in the end 
we can do what it is incumbent on correctional 
workers to do. We can turn back the tide. We can 
keep “the other side” from winning. 
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Current Decline in Respect for Law and Order 


By JOSEPH D. LOHMAN 


T HAS BECOME a virtual byword in these times 
[« speak of the “declining respect for law and 

authority.” In every quarter we seem agreed 
on the note, sounded daily by all of the mass 
media, that the citizenry is not only failing in 
honoring specific laws but also displays a mount- 
ing disregard for the “rule of law” itself as an 
essential aspect of the democratic way of life. 
But even as we echo a common concern, it is not 
so clear that we are all agreed as to what we 
mean and to whom and to what we are referring. 

It is true that national crime figures are ap- 
proaching a point where law and order might 
well begin to break down, just as it did in the 
notorious communities of America’s frontier west. 
Indeed, crime is currently outracing our capacity 
to deal with it, increasing four times as fast as 
our rapidly growing population and doubling in 
the past 20 years with no improvement in sight. 


Crime Is Heaviest in Urban Areas 


With the trend toward increased urbanization 
and the metropolitan pattern of distribution, the 
conditions traditionally associated with a plurality 
of conduct norms, with deviant behavior and 
crime, have been accentuated. Throughout history 
the “great-city’”” has been the setting par excel- 
lence for crime and the criminal. But it should be 
apparent that the increasing lawlessness is only a 
surface symptom of a more deep-seated and more 
pervasive malaise. Many of us seem determined 
to fail in our assumption, if not our understand- 
ing, that crime is the lengthened shadow of the 
community. While the community is changing 
drastically, we are still straightjacketed by its 
old shadow. We recognize statistical changes— 
over 4 million people added to the United States 
population since 1960 and more than 115 million 
now living in metropolitan areas. But we fail to 
see that the emergent metropolitan society is 
something more than new numbers and a new dis- 
tribution of the population. There has been ini- 
tiated a totally new set and complex of social re- 
lations. It is the newly emergent social groupings 
of the developing community whose strivings and 
aspirations have brought about a new condition 
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of confrontation within the society. In the “great- 
city” impersonal relations and individual detach- 
ment are the prevailing condition. The individual 
works, plays, and worships at places remote from 
where he lives. Control by family, friends, and 
neighbors is atomized. The individual has become, 
more than ever before, a face in the crowd— 
bored, lonely, part of the great market for vice 
and crime. 

These enormous metropolitan concentrations— 
around Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
and many other areas—consist of people newly 
settled and for the most part strangers to one 
another. Their’s is a dormitory existence. They 
do not know their neighbors, let alone relate to 
them in any continuing or effective way. The 
anonymity, the strangeness, the impersonality of 
the great metropolitan communities have become 
a standard condition of life in these United 
States. There have been created an enormous 
mobility and fluidity of life and a sense of detach- 
ment, even irresponsibility, on the part of every 
individual to everyone else. It is this new way of 
life which magnifies the whole problem of law 
and order heretofore identified with the marginal 
world of the ghettos. In the boredom, the dullness, 
the chronic frustration of this new urban society, 
the individual counts for little. He is attended to 
even less and hence he becomes a ready customer 


for any exciting answer to his dull and uneventful 
existence. 


Persons Respond Differently to Law 


Not only the market and pattern for vice but, 
also a conception of self as one of the excluded— 
an outsider—is built upon just such massive and 
indiscriminate collections of individuals. Their 
interests and appetites, while cultivated by the 
conditions of life engendered by the “great-city,” 
are outlawed by our legal system. Correspond- 
ingly, the police are confronted by widespread 
desires for gambling, sexual gratification, thrill 
giving or pacifying drugs, freedom from the ef- 
fects of unbridled competition, and other sundry 
restraints. In view of the current chronic con- 
frontations between the law and the practices 
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which have been generated in great sections of 
the population of our cities it is instructive to re- 
call an observation made, over 25 years ago, 
shortly after the repeal of the Prohibition amend- 
ment, by a leading American criminologist. 

American culture does not demand or approve obedi- 
ence to all laws .... The slogan “obey the laws” is 
never meant to be taken without qualification. It is but 
a slight exaggeration to say that most conservative 
people believe that other people should obey most of the 
most important laws most of the time ...%. The implied 
injunction—“break no laws”— is not obeyed even by the 
most meticulously moral.! 

In a textbook for new police recruits, and antic- 
ipating the rebuffs they will encounter, three 
leading police scholars with long experience in 
police affairs had this to say in confirmation of 
that commentary: 

Those who enter the service may expect to find that 
his very finest efforts for the community will often be 
misunderstood, resented and sometimes bitterly opposed 
by otherwise good citizens simply because they them- 
selves are inconvenienced. And too there exist in almost 
every community, a certain number of citizens who re- 
sent authority in any form, delight in community dis- 
turbances and do all they can to obstruct the conduct of 
police business. Those who enter the service may expect 
to find, in many situations, exhaustive testing of their 
patience, stability and objectivity. 

In their different perspectives the police and 
the scholars of crime have painted up the failing 
respect for the law. The tensions which have been 
engendered between the law and the various ele- 
ments of the community upon which it is enforced 
could make life intolerable in our urban society. 
A clue to the search for an answer to our dilemma 
may be indicated in A. V. Dicey’s lectures on Law 
and Opinion in England during the 19th century. 
Dicey observed that: 

Individuals, indeed, and still more frequently classes 
do constantly support laws or instituitons which they 
deem beneficial to themselves, but which certainly are 
in fact injurious to the rest of the world. But the ex- 
planation of this conduct will be found in nine cases out 
of ten to be that men come easily to believe that 
arrangements agreeable to themselves are beneficial to 
others; a man’s interest gives a bias to his judgment 
far oftener than it corrupts his heart. 

Let me add to this insightful passage another 
sobering reflection on the American scene which 
Alexis De Tocqueville offered us in his search for 
the principles which were forging the American 
character. De Tocqueville identified individualism 
as a characteristic product of democracy. Its first 


effects he saw as weakening the sense of public 
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responsibility, turning to selfishness and the de- 
fault of citizenship unless the constitutional struc- 
ture is designed to encourage association in free 
institutions, “. .. conducted by the men who reside 
there, (hence) the same persons are always in 
contact, and they are, in a manner, forced to be 
acquainted and to adapt themselves to one an- 
other.’”’* Dicey and De Tocqueville in large meas- 
ure anticipated the bases of our current dilemma. 
Each in his own way has set forth the possible 
social and cultural sources of the current ten- 
dency toward a polarity of interest and resulting 
confrontation between the newly emergent inter- 
est groups, and the traditional and established 
authority. 

Lack of respect for law very often is assumed 
to be evidence of a willful disregard for legitimate 
authority and evidence of personal defect and 
shortcoming. We have much to learn about the 
mysteries by which societies generate an abnormal 
response within their own circle. But this has be- 
come increasingly apparent. It is the social struc- 
ture itself which contributes to such behavior. 
Indeed, it is the self-same social structure ex- 
pressing its force and influence in an ambivalent 
manner which produces on one hand the conform- 
ing individual, the person respectful of the social 
codes, and on the other, the deviant and law- 
breaker who are disrespectful of the law. It may 
well be that what we observe as “disrespect for 
law” is a normal reaction of normal people to an 
abnormal condition. 

Many of the problems which are confronting 
us today have meanings and hence a significance 
which are quite different from what we have tra- 
ditionally ascribed to them or to the situations 
they represent. For example, there is much said 
these days about the estrangement of the young 
and the old; we speak of young people’s being 
“alienated” and estranged from the adult com- 
munity. We refer to persons frequently as mem- 
bers of groups which do not identify with the 
general community, who live to themselves in 
some separate place according to their own stand- 
ards. We see them at least in some measure at 
odds with the norms and values, with the law, 
and with established institutions of the society. 

I should like to suggest that this estrangement, 
this alienation, of individuals can be regarded in 
a quite different way. It will profit us, for a 
moment, to examine the agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to which we uncritically subscribe, 
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and to apply the notions, which we have applied 
to individuals, to the institutions themselves. I 
believe it might properly be suggested that even 
as we speak of persons as being estranged and 
alienated from the conventions, the norms, the 
institutions of society, we may be confronted in 
the current day by a crisis of these same insti- 
tutions. For it can be seen that the institutions 
are not necessarily as one with the changing 
social scene. They do not readily reflect in them- 
selves the trends, and so there are, indeed, stresses 
in education. There are stresses in welfare. There 
are stresses in law enforcement. It is these crises 
and the dilemma of our traditional services which 
need to be made explicit. 

One might appropriately refer to the traditional 
services as alienated and estranged from some 
people—indeed, many people—rather than always 
the reverse. 


Traditional Structures Are Being Changed 


Some very profound changes of revolutionary 
proportions are taking place in American society. 
These changes are responsible for structuring the 
relations of certain individuals to us even as our 
administrative organizations have structured our 
relations to them. It is important for us to see 
that problem as it is posed in context. The con- 
temporary American revolution involves, among 
others, three factors that have challenged the 
traditional institutional structures: the explosive 
rate of population increase; the doctrine of civil 
rights, an ideological force which has no prece- 
dent in recent history; the impact of technology 
which is producing a shape of things for which 
we have not bargained and which is profoundly 
affecting great numbers of the population. These 
tremendous changes are more than facts in them- 
selves—they are the condition for the creation of 
a new pattern of human relations in this country. 
We often find it difficult to perceive this new 
pattern, primarily because our relationships are 
traditionally structured and we are disposed to 
maintain the traditional structure. 

Let us take a brief look at the influences which 
are transforming the community and creating a 
new and formidable pattern of subcultures. The 
subcultures present to us a pattern of adaptive 
behavior which we tend, for the most part, to 
treat as the behavior of unique individuals rather 
than as a manifestation of collective experience. 
The members of subcultures are a phenomenon 
of collectivity and they cannot be meaningfully 
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addressed if their behavior is viewed as that of 
exceptional individuals. We cannot engage them 
effectively as individuals because they are under 
a collective influence to which they are corres- 
pondingly responsive, and which is in competition, 
even overt conflict, with the remote and formal 
influences of the school, the police, and other insti- 
tutions of society. Such agencies and institutions, 
by their very structure and organization, ex- 
clude these individuals, hence, affirming their be- 
havior on which we then proceed to pass judg- 
ment as evidence of individual shortcomings 
rather than as a manifestation of their informal 
social life. 


Crime Is: Adaptive Behavior 


Crime can be considered as merely a highly 
dramatic expression of the whole problem of 
social deviance—a variation from true north, so 
to speak, from the central tendencies of society. 
Crime, though a nonconformist expression, is as 
much a reflection of the patterning of social life 
as are the conformist expressions of society. In 
truth, it must be seen, more frequently than we 
are disposed, as an instance of adaptive and con- 
forming behavior, and recognized as such. Crime, 
like other behavior, is a reflection of the com- 
munity. In this sense, it is important for us to 
recognize that the problems with increasing inci- 
dence, for example, juvenile delinquency and 
other mass expressions of youthful behavior, are 
a projection of deep-seated processes at work in 
the life of the community. Over one-half of the 
United States population will soon be under 25 
years of age, and 60 percent of serious crime is 
committed by those 18 years old and under. Thus, 
youngsters who are marginal in society must be 
regarded not only in relation to the society as a 
whole but also in relation to the social patterns 
of their local communities. It is sometimes over- 
generalized that youngsters who are marginal in 
school are, therefore, marginal in their commu- 
nities. But the society which produces the con- 
formist and conventional middle-class youngster 
also produces the nonconformist, the deviant or 
delinquent youngster who is not effectively en- 
gaged by the conventional institutions of society. 

The nonconformists are not qualitatively differ- 
ent from other young people. They are not persons 
who are necessarily unable to adjust and who 
cannot have effective relations in any kind of 
social context. Too frequently we speak about the 
necessity for “socializing” young offenders, appar- 
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ently assuming that they are sterile creatures 
lacking the capacity for living in a state of real- 
istic accommodation with their fellows. The truth 
is that many whom we tend to regard as malad- 
justed are, as a matter of fact, frequently in a re- 
markable state of adjustment. Such people may, 
indeed, be extremely socialized, but their social- 
ization may involve commitments to groups at 
variance with the norms and standards of other 
groups in the society. These young people are 
social beings and we must not fail to see them as 
such. If they are socialized with reference to 
exotic and questionable groups, we must see this 
as the reality, and focus on the terms and condi- 
tions of their socialization rather than treat them 
as persons unable to adjust. The point is that 
social problems are more frequently a conflict 
between groups rather than a conflict between 
individuals and a group. Conflict is resulting to- 
day from the emergence of significant pools of 
collective experience, taking on the proportions 
of subcultures, which are, almost by definition, 
in many respects in opposition to the wider 
culture. 


Lives at Odds With Life in the Community 


Negro-Americans, Mexican-Americans—in- 
deed, youth in general—live in a world which is 
apart from the total social world of others. They 
participate in a lesser degree in the general life 
of the community, and thus there develops among 
them a definition of life, in some measure, at odds 
with the life of the community. Parenthetically, 
I might add that this is true of our senior citizens 
as well. American society today tends to be centri- 
fugal in character; its elements are being forced 
apart, thus forming smaller groups, each with its 
own local pool of experience and culture. This is 
true of young people, of the poverty-stricken, and 
of members of racial minorities. 

Prior to the midtwentieth century, the patterns 
of American society were centripetal; they were 
directed to one standard, one norm, one set of 
values. The European immigrants of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries searched for a way to 
participate in the society as a whole and to be one 
with it. They wanted to become acquainted with 
its customs, arts, skills, and technology. The con- 
cept of the “hyphenated” American on the whole 
de-emphasized ethnic origins and emphasized the 
melting pot process—the transition from what 
they had been to what they were all to become in 
the new society. The reverse of this tendency is 
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markedly in evidence at the present time. The 
impact of changes in population, civil rights, and 
technology has had the effect of driving the 
society apart and forcing it to manifest itself in 
local pools of experience, i.e., subcultures, which 
are the mainsprings of the problem behavior we 
see on every side. More often than we have recog- 
nized, the attitudes, values, and perspectives of 
great numbers of the population stem from their 
allegiance to these subcultures, not from funda- 
mental and intrinsic differences. We must con- 
tinue to explore the mystery of the process which 
causes a society to manifest itself in so many dif- 
ferent ways. 

Our problem youth, whatever the nature of 
their problem, are not objects, independent of and 
unrelated to our treatment of them. The machin- 
ery for dealing with them is definitional. A 
youngster who is singled out for attention is re- 
garded by the community as being somehow dif- 
ferent. Consequently, he develops a different 
attitude toward himself, and others view him 
differently. Dealing with him may create a new 
set of social relationships, whereas not so dealing 
with him may mean, in fact, that he is not dis- 
tinguished from others in the common, ongoing 
processes of society. It is certainly true that there 
are latent, and as yet unreported, effects which 
result from the way in which we address our 
problems. Our developing knowledge increasingly 
focuses on these secret effects which often over- 
shadow the influences that already have been 
identified in particular relationships. 

It is ironic that segregation in the United States 
today, after the passage of the antisegregation 
laws, is far more widespread than when segrega- 
tion legally existed. One reason, of course, is that 
greater numbers of people are involved. The sec- 
ond and more important reason is that a subtle 
de facto system of discrimination has come into 
existence. The practice of subtle discrimination 
is pervasive, and it often serves as a more ac- 
curate measure of the attitudes of individuals 
than an expressed declaration to members of 
minority groups. 

Let me state this in another way. At the pres- 
ent time, many people are inclined to question the 
propriety of the civil rights movement. Why, they 
ask, do Negroes feel it necessary to mount a civil 
rights program when they have already been 
emancipated from the traditional system? It is 
easy to reply that Negroes do this because they 
have tasted the fruits of freedom and want more, 


but this answer is not the whole of the matter. 
White Americans believe that nonwhite Amer- 
icans have achieved their victory and established 
their positions as free, independent, and equal 
citizens. This simply is not so; it is untrue and a 
few examples will suffice to prove its falseness. 
Consider the Negroes’ position in the large 
cities of the North in terms of residence. More 
Negroes live under conditions of residential seg- 
regation today than 20 years ago. This is true of 
every northern city—Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, to name only a few. Negroes 
have moved into all the northern cities, but 
as they have moved in, the whites have moved 
out to the peripheral suburban areas. This has 
created a new pattern of social relations whose 
distinguishing feature is greater segregation of 
whites from Negroes and Negroes from whites 
than ever before in our history. A generation ago, 


in Chicago, 50 percent of the nonwhites lived in 


communities in the city in which half the popula- 
tion was white. Today there are almost a million 
Negroes in Chicago, and 85 percent of them live 
in communities in which more than 85 percent of 
the population is nonwhite. A whole generation 
is living under much more segregated conditions 
than their forebears. This is illustrative of con- 
ditions throughout the country, and it refutes the 
widespread idea that progress in residential de- 
segregation has been made in which Negroes 
should take satisfaction. 


Lack of Opportunity 


With reference to the changing technology, 
automation has produced results very different 
from those generally assumed to be the case. It is 
a popular belief that Negroes have achieved new 
occupational opportunities and status. The truth 
is that Negro unemployment ranges from 12 to 20 
percent in many communities; in some commu- 
nities as many as 40 percent of the youthful non- 
whites are unemployed. These figures are in sharp 
contrast to the national unemployment rate of 4 
to 5 percent. In certain respects, since the end of 
World War II, the position of the Negroes with 
regard to employment has deteriorated rather 
than advanced. Negroes were employed during the 
war, often in upgraded positions, and they held 
jobs which théy never had previously held. The 
end of the war and the subsequent development 
of automation (which has very special implica- 
tions for blue collar workers) resulted in push- 
ing Negroes out of jobs and into the ranks of the 
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unemployed. The Negro, therefore, is deeply con- 
cerned about employment, but the suburban 
whites who see Negro pickets in front of grocery 
stores and factories do not understand the reason 
for the concern. Negroes picket because they 
know that things are not as good as they are de- 
clared to be, but whites do not understand this 
fact and their failure to understand it means that 
they will communicate a gross misconception to 
a whole generation. 

People who are solicitous about the welfare of 
Negroes know that the black-skinned child who 
wants to be President does not have a very good 
chance, and most of us believe that it might be 
well for him to concentrate on a reasonable goal; 
we suggest to him that he should not aspire to 
middle-class activities since he will find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to enter into them. More 
frequently than we realize, our solicitousness adds 
fuel to the fire of his bitter recognition of what he 
sees as a discriminatory and segregated social sys- 
tem. The helping services remind him that he 
should not aspire to the impossible; to him it is 
the butt end of the stick. When we attempt to be 
friendly, kind, and encouraging he finds us guilty 
of patronizing, and in this way we may be an in- 
strument of the social structure and organization 
in a quite different way than we realize. 


Marginal Groups in an Affluent Society 


It is, indeed, ironic that a society at the height 
of its affluence should find it necessary to mount 
a war on poverty. In our society of today there 
are large groups of people who are not necessary 
for the maintenance of the affluent society. We 
are no longer dependent on the sweat and toil of 
many people in order to assure productivity. Why 
do we now focus on the marginal groups if they 
are not needed economically in the affluent soci- 
ety? We must concentrate our attention on them 
because the condition of their marginality has 
produced deprivation, and deprivation is a phe- 
nomenon which generates problems.The human 
animal, of course, attempts to find answers to 
problems. The subcultures are, in short, the prob- 
lem-solving answers to their situations of stress 
and trial. Correspondingly, the subculture, which 
many of us see only as the evidence of a set of 
negative attributes and only to be deplored, is to 
many individuals a solution to their life’s prob- 
lems. It is their means of making life tolerable 
under the conditions of their deprivation. I refer 
to something more than physical environment, 
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something more than the slums that we see as an 
environmental problem for many of our youngs- 
ters.I refer to the way in which people live their 
answers to their problem, respond to the lack of 
jobs, answer to their condition of deprivation 
forced upon them by the enveloping social struc- 
ture. Their answers are the positive, organizing 
principles of their lives and they bring their an- 
swers into the school, the playground, the factory, 
and the law. In short, they bring their answers 
into the wider society which, for the most part, in 
its present structuring of professions and serv- 
ices, is not prepared to recognize that the answers 
have positive values. 

We tell them, “assume our habits, culture, and 
attitudes and accept us on our conditions.” This 
leaves them without any resource for working in 
the situations which actually confront them. Fail- 
ure is their experience, for we do not give them 
rewards that are contingent upon their own 
natural learnings and adjustments to the world 
of deprivation from which they come. Their ma- 
terial and psychological deprivation has generated 
problem-solving responses. The residual piling-up 
of the problem-solving responses has produced the 
subcultures of the deprived groups. In this back- 
ground lies the significance of the behavior of the 
Negro child who comes from a black ghetto. If 
he is combative or inattentive, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that a significant cultural pattern is there. 
His defiant attitude has in his milieu a survival 
value and his hostility is a partial answer to the 
situation in which he finds himself. 

We are experiencing an eclipse of the formal 
controls of society because of the prior claims 
these subcultures have upon these individuals. 
There is a natural antagonism between the chil- 
dren of the slums, the racial groups and the police, 
as well as the general community. Today the 
“real” controls are in the area of the local, the 
primary, the face-to-face experience of these 
groups which are at odds with the general society. 

We may very well ask, “Why is it students 
have no sense of shame and guilt as young persons 
formerly exhibited?” It appears to many that 
they have become cold, callous, inhuman agents 
without the essential characteristics of the youth 
which they remember. But there is a sense of 
shame and guilt. Shame reinforces locally defined, 
nonconforming behavior. In the current cultural 
communities of America, a variety of subcultures 
has made shame and guilt problematical. They re- 
flect the local subcultures to which the young 


people relate. Hence, it produces nonconformity 
rather than conformity to the established norms 
of the general society, and correspondingly, it 
emphasizes attitudes which have local value. The 
power of the subculture to effect this reversal of 
values and norms is not fully appreciated. We 
are still asking ourselves why it is that formal 
ordering and forbidding techniques are not able 
to produce conformity. If the policeman’s lot in 
the past years has been, as Gilbert and Sullivan 
said, “An unhappy one,” it is likely to be an even 
unhappier one in the future, unless there is an 
alteration in the development of these young 
people. We are continuing to subscribe to the 
notion that we can police the community without 


having it formally supported by the informal 
systems of control. 


New Patterns of Population Concentration 


The tremendous population flux and growth of 
recent years brought on, between 1950 and 1960, 
a new pattern of population concentration in the 
major cities of the United States. The 12 largest 
cities of the United States lost nearly 2 million 
white residents who were replaced by 2 million 
Negro residents in that short 10-year period. This 
transformation was accompanied by a dispro- 
portionate change in the youth population within 


those cities. Washington, D.C., has a nonwhite 


population of well over 65 percent, but the public 
schools enroll just over 90 percent nonwhite. 
Chicago reported this year that over 51 percent 
of the students in the public schools were from 
the subculture of the Negro world. Only a quarter 
of the total population of that city is Negro. The 
city of Philadelphia has a nonwhite school popula- 
tion of well over 50 percent, whereas 33 percent 
of the total population of that city is nonwhite. 
The public schools of our major cities are con- 
fronted with a population, one-third to one-half 
of which come out of a subculture with character- 
istics which challenge the capacity of our schools 
to engage them. 

In 1951, one out of every 10 children in the 12 
largest cities of the United States was identified 
as culturally disadvantaged by the public schools. 
Today, it is more than one in three who are re- 
ferred to in these terms. They represent problems 
of background that make it impossible to move 
them along in the school system at the same pace 
as other more advantaged youngsters. Projecting 
the trends, it now appears the ratio may well be 


1980. 
The Need To Be Wanted 


The problem of young people, generally, is not 
wholly different from that of minority group 
youth. Many young people relate to the adult 
community in such ways as to suffer low self- 
esteem, and hence see themselves as unimportant 
and insignificant. Therefore, they must compen- 
sate by developing attitudes, norms, and values 
which do give them a sense of worth and impor- 
tance. And more frequently than is good for the 
society, this turns out to be a condition of de- 
fense, a condition of rebellion, rather than a con- 
dition of identity with the adult culture. So the 
deprived or disadvantaged young people of our 
time, in increasing numbers, can be seen as dem- 
onstrating a cultural self-image which reflects a 
contraculture, representing rebellion and oppo- 
sition to the norms and standards of the wider 
community. On picket lines, or in gang groups in 
alleys and byways of the slum, they can be seen 
as reacting to, and rejecting the larger com- 
munity. 

The changing social scene has made it difficult 
or impossible for the young to attain the chief 
hope of every self-sustaining individual, namely, 
the realization of personal work satisfaction, or 
the finding of one’s self in one’s life task or work. 
Paul Goodman has stated the issues succinctly 
when he writes, “It’s hard to grow up when there 
isn’t enough man’s work.” In normal conditions a 
large part of security comes from knowing that 
vour contribution is useful and the rest from 
knowing that it is uniquely yours—that “they” 
need you. Earlier generations in the United States 
have been needed because the very life of the fam- 
ily—bread on the table or coal in the kitchen 
range—depended on their contributions. Even for 
the slum child, scavenging along the railroad 
tracks to get coal, it wasn’t difficult, however irk- 
some the task, to understand that this was a 
meaningful and important function that he was 
performing. He was wanted. What he was doing 
was needed and it was significant in this sense. 
Hence, chores, as we know them, were something 
more than these mere irksome invasions of child- 
ish freedom; they were meaningful additions to 
the family income. The family larder, indeed the 
security of the family itself, often depended on the 
contribution of its youthful members. 


But in these times, in these United States, we 


one in two in the major metropolitan centers by. 
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no longer have, for the most part, the same needs 
for our children. For example, we no longer need 
them to support us in old age as was the case be- 
fore the advent of the collective institutionalized 
social security system. Indeed, for economic rea- 
sons and more recently for technological reasons, 
the adult world finds little need for youth. For 
the most part, they are in the way; they are a 
burden. To a large extent youth has been trans- 
formed from an economic asset for the average 
parent into his greatest economic liability. The 
fact that the child has become an income tax de- 
duction has by no means made up the difference. 
The prolongation of childhood and the child labor 
laws, quite apart from the impact of automation 
and technology, and the cost of bringing up and 
educating a child for as much as 15 to 20 years 
or more of his life without any return, means 
that the economic grounds for a mutual need of 
the generations have passed with the times. In 
short, the economic roles, the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, the rewards, even the power re- 
lations between the young and the old, are only 
shadows of the recent past. The powers and re- 
sponsibilities of each are unclear and tenuous. 
Indeed, in some respects, the relationships have 

been completely reversed. A factor which threai-. 
ens to take from youth its sense of importance. 
and usefulness—its sense of being needed— is 

threatening vast numbers of the adult society as 

well, for the automated machine has made all too 

many able-bodied men in the prime of their lives 

face an uncertain future of chronic indigence and 

insecurity. 

Youth, itself, feeling insecure because of its 
marginal position in a society that no longer de- 
pends upon it for economic survival, is tempted 
to use the power this reversal between the gener- 
ations has conferred on it to be accuser and judge 
of its elders. Hence, we witness the ubiquitous 
pattern of rebelliousness in present-day youth. 
This rebelliousness is manifest, to be sure, in a 
plurality of ways by different kinds of deviant 
patterns, including on the one hand, crime and de- 
linquency, on the other hand, radical and conser- 
vative political activism of every hue, and still 
again, a variety of Bohemian life-styles. The Free- 
Speech Movement at Berkeley included supporters 
of Goldwater, Johnson, as well as radicals of the 
extreme left. But, nevertheless, these patterns 
are inclusive of the broad reaches and more nu- 
merous conventional elements of the whole world 
of youth. We are becoming increasingly aware of 
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the existence of a variety of subcultures which 
are a product of the problem-solving disposition 
of human groups when confronted by specific 
and recurrent life problems. These are, in turn, 


a reflection of both the broad encompassing and. 


the narrow and specific changes in the social and 
economic situation confronting young people in 
general, and in particular, as members of differ- 
entiated cultural, economic, and racial groups. 

While it is true that only a small percentage of 
young people participate overtly in acting out the 
spirit of rebellion, many more are vulnerable 
and the general spirit of rebellion may well ex- 
tend to greater numbers. The result may be a 
profound modification of the traditional patterns 
of power and authority. This is already indicated 
by the increasing incidents of attacks upon the 
police and other symbols of power and authority 
by young people. | 

Our society has been developing a complex of 
subcultures which are driving us apart into local 
communities and groups, and in which the mem- 
bers are interacting among themselves and pro- 
ducing their own distinctive norms and values. 
These are the current subcultures of youth, of 
race, of suburbia, and of income (high and low). 
It is the reality of these subcultures which is so 
confounding to the established institutional struc- 
tures and those who man them. It is not that there 
is a culture of crime. It is that there is such a 
plurality of subcultures that the problem of the 
individual’s adjustment to commonly accepted 
norms is confounded and that deviance and oppo- 
sition to law and authority are generated as a 
matter of course. Crime, delinquency, disrespect 
for law and the police are its logical accompani- 
ment. We must develop means for modifying and 
preparing personnel to play quite new and mean- 
ingful roles. A paradox of the new metropolitan 
developments is that we are constantly moving 
toward self-defeating extremes in our desperate 
and uninformed effort to keep abreast of the 
changing community. The heartlands of our great 
metropolitan centers are becoming the provinces 
of the new minorities. These groups are a poten- 
tial threat. They may express themselves in the 
traditional patterns of organized crime as well 
as the current disturbances. They have come out 
of a segregated, discriminatory experience in 
search of freedom and opportunity into a social 
environment which in many respects continues as 
restrictive as the older pattern. It is then not only 
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crime which becomes the abortive fruit of the fail- 
ure to understand this changing community. 

The unwitting processes of the middle-class 
suburban drift and the transformation of vast 
areas of central cities into enormous racial slums 
have profound social and political implications. 
The traditional alliances between crime and poli- 
tics have focused on the immigrant community 
and the slum. We may very well usher in a new 
era of unprecedented political conflict between 
the cities and their suburbs, with aggravating 
overtones of race tension and conflict as an addi- 
tional feature to the existing patterns of organ- 
ized crime. To ignore the social, economic, and cul- 
tural disabilities under which these populations 
labor, to try to contain their volcanic eruptions 
by the mere expedient of repressive and anti- 
quated police measures, can only have the effect 
of force-feeding the fires which are smoldering 
in the core of our metropolitan communities. 


Often We Fail To Know and To Understand 


In short, many of the problems which confront 
us stem from the failure of the public to know and 
to understand the new dimensions and ramifica- 
tions of community life. Traditional police meas- 
ures will not repress and contain these ponula- 
tions. The fact is that our most professional 
police organizations have had no more success 
than others in containing such disturbances. No 
amount of focusing on police measures which ac- 
cent repression in the traditional approach to the 
problem can have any prospect of success. 

An effective law enforcement function must be 
familiar with and equal to its target. The ultimate 
answer is to see crime and violence, not just as 
problems in law enforcement, but as problems in 
education, family organization, employment op- 
portunity, and housing. These are the structures 
which incubate deviance, and hence, crime, de- 
linquency, and violence. They are the structures 
which breed disrespect for law and the police. It 
is a myth that man’s behavior can be changed 
directly. It can be changed only by altering the 
conditions which underlie his behavior. We must, 
in this instance, treat the causes and not just the 
effects of crime and violence. In short, the demon- 
strations of the current day and the »ruptions of 
a racial or youthful nature are evidence that we 
are at a critical juncture in the history of the 
United States and the development of its com- 
munities. That juncture is the emergence of a 
new kind of community—the metropolitan com- 
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munity which is not merely a bigger place, not 
merely a change in population size or a change 
in geographic location. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of the new metropolitan concentration is 
that it represents a whole new set of human re- 
lations, and those human relations must be the 
condition <f action of the law and the police. 
The new community cannot be policed in terms 
which were appropriate to the village commu- 
nities or to the urban centers which preceded the 
new great and complex metropolitan centers. 

The remedy of the failing respect for law is not 
a simple one, but the sober admonitions of Dicey 
and De Tocqueville point the way. In our demo- 
cratic system, the power to make and implement 
the law lies with the majority of the community. 
It is to the majority that we must look in remedy- 
ing the insensitivity and intransigence of the 
society in its relation to the groups who live 
marginal to the centers of power. The young, the 
poor, and the minority groups have frequently 
viewed the law as not of their making or to their 
interest ; like unto the law of a foreign power and 
the police as an army of occupation. Those who 
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are thrice defined in their exclusion and depriva- 
tion—the young, the poor, and those of minority 
status—have been sharpest in their protest, most 
militant in their behavior, and least respectful of 
the law. As Dicey observed, “Men come easily to 
believe that arrangements agreeable to them- 
selves are beneficial to others.” 

In going our separate ways and abandoning so 
many to an excluded life of deprivation we are 
realizing the selfishness of individualism of which 
De Tocqueville forewarned the democracies. This 
individualism has its extreme expression in the 
polarities of youth and age, of black and white, 
of the affluent and the poor. 

Our remedy for disrespect for law is not to be 
found in merely admonishing the populace and 
seeing all who oppose it as without reason. Our 
remedy will be found in a greater dialogue and a 
fuller participation in the counsels and decisions 
of the majority by those who have been and con- 
tinue to be excluded from the making and imple- 
mentation of the law. The remedy is in “just 
laws,” democratically designed and _ sensitively 
enforced. 


By THEODORE N. FERDINAND, PH.D. 


HANKS to the efforts of scholars like 
Sykes, Donald Cressey, Lloyd 

Ohlin, Richard McCleery, and Erving Goff- 
man, the sociology of total institutions is fast be- 
coming a highly refined and sophisticated science. 
The oversimplifications of early critics of prisons 
and mental hospitals have given way to frank 
recognition of the complex difficulties involved in 
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organizing institutions for the custody and treat- 
ment of inmates. The empirical study of insti- 
tutions for delinquents has similarly developed 
apace under the stimulus of men like Robert 
Vinter and Morris Janowitz.? 

Nevertheless, thus far the kind of organiza- 
tional analysis that has been applied so success- 
fully to institutions serving adult inmates has not 
been forthcoming in the study of institutions 
serving juvenile delinquents. Such analyses, how- 
ever, are fundamental to the continued improve- 
ment of institutions serving juvenile delinquents, 
and accordingly I shall attempt, in this article, to 
identify several inherent limitations confronting 
these institutions which render the process of 
rehabilitation and treatment considerably more 
difficult than in other kinds of settings. Specifi- 
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cally, I intend to show that the very programs 
which institutions serving delinquents routinely 
introduce to accomplish their objectives often are 
rendered ineffective by the exigencies of dealing 
with antisocial children and by the cross-currents 
of a multipurposed organization. 

In developing this analysis it would not do, of 
. course, to concentrate upon institutions that are 
unrepresentative of the broad majority of train- 
ing schools, e.g., the traditional custodial training 
school or the private treatment-oriented school. 
Rather, we should concern ourselves primarily 
with more modal types, i.e., with institutions that 
take their custodial responsibilities seriously 
while at the same time they honestly strive to re- 
habilitate the children they admit. Thus, I am 
assuming here that most training schools are 
charged with several responsibilities and, further, 
that their personnel are reasonably effective and 
conscientious in fulfilling their multiple respon- 
sibilities.* 


Responsibilities of a Training School 


To begin, let us identify the several responsi- 
bilities that a typical training school is expected 
to fulfill. In the first place, there can be little doubt 
that one of its functions is that of caring for 
children who are too troublesome and too danger- 
ous for the community itself to deal with in more 
usual ways. The validity and importance of this 
function is sometimes questioned by critics of 
training schools, but it would be irresponsible to 
deny that one of their principal functions is to 
protect the community from its more dangerous 
and obstreperous children. 

A second responsibility that the training school 
must also fulfill is the education of the children 
it is caring for. Most of the children sent to train- 
ing schools remain for the better part of a year, 
and during this time their education in the basic 
curricula cannot be ignored. Hence, most training 
schools must make arrangements for the formal 
education of their children. 

Third, most training schools are expecied by a 
humanitarian public to develop rehabilitative pro- 
grams so that the children who are returned to 
the community are more tractable and cooperative 
than when they left. Consequently, most modern- 
day training schools develop rather extensive 


3 Gresham Sykes suggests that not all the ills of a total institution 
can be traced to deficiencies in their staff. Cf. Gresham Sykes, op. cit., 
pp. 59-62. ; 
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op. cit., pp. 18-26. 


treatment programs in which a wide variety of 
lay and professional workers are concerned with 
the emotional and attitudinal well-being of the 
children. 

Finally, every training school must find ways of 
filling the long weekends and evenings with activ- 
ities that are at least harmless lest more destruc- 
tive activities come to occupy the attention of 
their charges. Hence, most institutions of this 
sort undertake rather extensive athletic programs 
to drain away some of the energy of their 
children. 

Most modern training schools, therefore, are 
required by the larger community and by the 
exigencies of institutional living to undertake 
four basic but interdependent objectives: the cus- 
tody, the education, the treatment, and the recre- 
ation of the children they receive. Moreover, they 
are expected to accomplish these objectives with 
some of the most rebellious and resistant children 
in the community. 

Let us consider, then, two basic questions: How 
does the peculiar antisocial orientation of the 
children that public institutions deal with compro- 
mise the manner in which these programs are, in 
fact, operated? And second, how do these four 
responsibilities as they are fulfilled interfere and 
conflict with one another? 


Custody. The compromises that are forced on 
these four basic programs by the rebellious nature 
of their clientele are of far-reaching significance. 
To evaluate this proposition, let’s examine first the 
custodial program. In most training schools cus- 
todial personnel are confronted with two basic 
threats: the threat of escape and the threat of in- 
ternal violence directed against the institution or 
other children. Thus, most custodial programs in 
training schools regard their function as two-fold: 
they must prevent antisocial activity from spilling 
over into the larger community, and they must 
maintain internal order. 

These responsibilities, however, are not of equal 
weight. Because of the immaturity of most of the 
children, their inclination to commit mayhem 
against the institution and the surrounding com- 
munity can usually be contained without difficulty. 
Although the children almost always harbor deep 
resentments toward the institution, their lack of 
experience in comparison with the staff and their 
general inability in organizing themselves render 
this threat of less weight than in most adult insti- 
tutions. But by the same token, the lack of 
organization among the children means that vio- 


lence and exploitation are ever present factors in 
their relationships with one another. Hence, the 
major efforts of the custodial staff in training 
schools are generally directed at the pacification 
of relationships among the children themselves. 

But since there are no physical restraints like 


walls or fences to assist them in this endeavor, | 


the success of the custodial staff in preventing 
vicious behavior among the children depends 
almost entirely upon their ability to exercise a 
personal control over them. With more normal 
children the emphasis of these controls would 
generally take a warm, positive turn, but since 
these children come to the institution already 
deeply suspicious of and rebellious toward adults, 
the orientation of most custodial staff members 
must in the beginning at least assume firm, almost 
authoritarian overtones, i.e., it must emphasize 
the legitimacy of the rules and the painful conse- 
quences of their violation. This does not mean that 
the staff members must bully and dominate the 
children unfairly, but it does mean that they must 
establish their right to give directions to the chil- 
dren, and they must do so by impressing them 
with the likelihood that disobeying or ignoring 
their suggestions will result in considerable in- 
convenience and discomfort.® Otherwise, their 
attempts to influence their charges will be largely 
ignored and real authority in the institution will 
revert to those who are least fitted to exercise it. 
The stronger and more vicious children will un- 
mercifully exploit and otherwise victimize the 
weaker and less aggressive children.® By neces- 
sity, then, public institutions that accept severely 
disturbed and seriously antisocial children must 
institute a whole network of controls to insure 
that a minimum of internal order and safety is 
maintained. 

After he has established his authority, the effec- 
tive custodial worker can also begin to utilize 
more positive kinds of controls in relating to his 
charges. But to depend exclusively upon these 
kinds of controls is to erect an artificial super- 
structure that is unfair to the weaker children. 
Thus, the authoritarian, punitive atmosphere that 
permeates most public institutions serving delin- 
quents derives not so much from the sadistic ten- 
dencies of their staffs as from the exigencies of 

* Howard W. Polsky, Cottage Six. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
148-149.” 

7 See Charles Perrow, “Reality Shock,” Social Problems, 10, No. 4, 
1963, pp. 374-382, for a discussion of the changes that occurred in a 


treatment-oriented staff after their initial contacts with seriously 
antisocial children. 
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coping with seriously antisocial children in a 
closed setting. Replacing an authoritarian cus- 
todial staff with treatment-oriented personnel is 
not likely to have much long-range effect upon the 
atmosphere in such institutions if nothing else is 
done at the same time.’ 


Education. Let us consider the impact of pro- 
foundly antisocial children upon the operation of 
educational programs in training schools. In ad- 
dition to the deep distaste with which most delin- 
quents view school, the educational program typi- 
cally confronts other very serious difficulties in 
the training school. In the first place, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to develop a cumulative educa- 
tional program in which the pupils advance period- 
ically to new studies as they master lower level 
skills and materials. Children are admitted to the 
school shortly after they arrive at the training 
school, and since they may enter the training 
school at any time throughout the year, there is a 
steady flow of children that must be assimilated 
by the educational program. Thus, each child is 
admitted individually to the curriculum and intro- 
duced to his studies, not in a class of children who 
are approximately at his level, but in company 
with children who are studying for the most part 
at somewhat different levels. This means, of 
course, that each child will need considerable 
attention if he is to profit from the experience, 
and under the best of conditions this would prob- 
ably be the indicated educational method for meet- 
ing his needs. But it is also the most costly, and in 
view of the limited resources available for educa- 
tional purvoses in training schools, it means chat 
the effectiveness of the educational program in 
training schools is likely to be minimal. 

In addition to this problem, the weaknesses edu- 
cationally speaking that most children bring with 
them pose a second difficulty for the educational 
program in training schools. Many children must 
be started at elementary levels and since the pro- 
gram generally makes little headway during the 
year, the students rarely progress beyond these 
levels. Thus, if the teachers evaluate themselves 
in terms of the criteria used in the public schools, 
i.e., by the achievements of their pupils, they are 
bound to be disappointed and in the end disillu- 
sioned by their apparent failure. 

If, on the other hand, they regard their respon- 
sibility as that of awakening within the child an 
awareness of his potentialities by showing him 
that he can make some progress in limited areas, 
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they may achieve highly laudable results with a 
few children. They may be instrumental in per- 
suading a few children that they have abilities 
worth cultivating, and as a result of their in- 
fluence a few children may return to the commu- 
nity in a positive, constructive frame of mind. 
This, of course, is the primary objective in a 
training school, and if the teacher accepts it as 
his purpose, his work can be very meaningful. 
But if he insists that his pupils perform at the 
same level as public school students, he is cer- 
tain to be defeated. 

Educaticnal programs in training schools can- 
not be operated effectively using the same philos- 
ophy that guides the public school system. Never- 
theless, the teachers in such institutions all too 
often are oriented to the public schools and, con- 
sequently, often feel ineffective in and dis- 
appointed with their work. Their low morale, 
moreover, cannot help but infect the children and 
further undermine their interest in an educa- 
tion. Instead of preparing them for a productive 
life in the community, therefore, the educational 
program often induces an even greater sense of 
failure and futility among its pupils. 


Recreation. Turning now to the recreational 
program, it is apparent that it must kindle an air 
of excitement and drama among the children to in- 
sure their interest without at the same time ignit- 
ing passions that cannot be contained. If it is to 
be effective in capturing the attention of the chil- 
dren, it must allow a spirit of competition and 
rivalry to develop. But if it is not to excite de- 
structive feuds among the participants, it must 
depend heavily on games that avoid direct bodily 
contact. If football and basketball are to be uti- 
lized in athletic schedules, they must be closely 
supervised lest the games deteriorate into a 
donnybrook everytime a crucial contest is at stake. 

Since many of the children in institutions 
already find it difficult to restrain their combative 
urges, if they are stimulated by vigorous com- 
petition in combative sports, they are likely to be- 
come unmanageable. Curiously enough boxing 
and wrestling do not present this problem because 
they are individual sports and ordinarily closely 
supervised. The athletic director must, therefore, 
find the delicate balance in his recreational pro- 
gram where interest and involvement are at a 
maximum but where excitement is not so power- 
ful that it overflows and threatens the internal 
order of the institution. 


Another problem the athletic director must, 
confront is the constant turnover among the chil- -. 
dren. Because of the constant flux among the 
children, if will be extremely difficult to develop: 
teams that attain a reasonable level of skill in 
their particular sport. Aside from the fact that 
few delinquents exhibit even an average aptitude 
in athletics, the boys are generally in the school 
for only one season; hence, just as the basketball 
team begins to jell as a team, most of its members 
are released and the coach must begin again. 
There is some danger, therefore, that those re- 
sponsible for the athletic program will become 
discouraged with their inability to develop a rea- 
sonably successful team or to organize a smoothly 
flowing program and become apathetic and cynical 
in their duties. They must remember, however, 
that their function is not to develop proficiency 
in athletics, but to fill a void in the structure of 
the school. If they can manage this task success- 
fully, they have accomplished their mission. 


Treatment. Finally, we come to the treatment 
program fn the training school. As it is presently 
conceived in most schcols, it consists of a corps of 
counselors who are more or less trained in the 
techniques of psychotherapy and who meet in- 
dividually with each child as his situation dictates 
and as the counselor’s time permits. The counselor 
assumes the role of a friend to the boy and as such 
attempts to explore with the child the nature of 
his difficulties and his part in them. He offers ad- 
vice and encouragement in the hope that through 
his influence the child will be able to develop 
greater insight into himself and at the same time 
weather the vicissitudes of the training school 
without permanent damage. 

The actual counseling process, however, is sig- 
nificantly compromised by the peculiar nature of 
the child and setting. Since the child is younger, 
less experienced, untrained, and an inmate, he 
generally construes his status in the relationship 
as inferior to the counselor’s, and he tends to see 
himself as basically wrong and obliged to change 
fundamentally under the counselor’s scrutiny. 
Thus, most children regard themselves as victims 
of the counselor’s uncanny ability to identify the 
wrong and abnormal in people and force appro- 
priate changes. Under the influence of these 
stereotypes, then, each boy initially approaches his 
counselor with considerable fear and suspicion. 

These reservations can be overcome by a skill- 
ful counselor, especially since the boy’s situation 


in the training school generally obliges him to ac- 
cept the proffered help of any authoritative adult. 
But as the boy becomes adjusted to the counselor, 
another difficulty often arises. The style of his re- 
lationship with the counselor is generally quite 
different from that experienced with other adults, 
and to transform the therapeutic relationship 
into one that he is more familiar with, he may at- 
tempt to provoke the counselor into behaving 
punitively. 

Instead of the usual contractual relationship in 
which violations of adult wishes are met with 
punishments, he encounters from his counselor 
only mild disapproval for serious antisocial activ- 
ity. Thus, unlike other adults, the counselor does 
not generally expect an eye for an eye. The 
counselor’s objective here is to maintain his rap- 
port with the child and to avoid hardening his 
defenses even further, but the child generally 
does not respond with appreciation or respect. 
Rather, the counselor’s unwillingness to punish 
the child often diminishes his stature in the eyes 
of the child and kindles a feeling that anything 
goes in the relationship. In other words, the coun- 
selor’s purging himself of punitive attitudes for 
the sake of the therapeutic process introduces an 
air of irreality into the relationship that many 
boys have difficulty accepting and understanding. 
Not every child responds to this kind of relation- 
ship in an exploitative and aggressive manner, 
but those that do are not generally well served by 
the experience. They may visit their antisocial be- 
havior directly upon the counselor in order to 
provoke him into a punitive mode, or they may 
become seriously disruptive in the larger insti- 
tution. Thus, the counselor and his loyalty to the 
traditional therapeutic style may indirectly excite 
certain of his charges to unusually serious forms 
of antisocial behavior. 

In view of the difficulties confronting counsel- 
ing programs in training schools, it is perhaps 
understandable why there has been a recent shift 
to group therapy in many institutions serving 
children. Group therapy does not cast the child in 
the role of the “victim,” and it does not ignore or 
implicitly tolerate antisocial behavior among the 
participants. Rather, it involves him in a process 
that is familiar and quite acceptable. Group 
therapy is probably not appropriate for severely 
disturbed youngsters, but it does avoid many of 
the difficulties that individual therapy presents in 
working with mildly antisocial children. 

Each four of the programs we have discussed— 
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the custodial, educational, recreational, and treat- 
ment programs—is forced to adjust its goal and 
procedures to the peculiar qualities of extremely 
antisocial children. The custodial program is 
forced to assume a firm, almost imperious ap- 
proach toward them if it is to insure their safety 
within the institution. The educational program, 
which is chronically understaffed, must cultivate 
the individual qualities of each child while ac- 
cepting the improbability of their attaining the 
same level of achievement as public school chil- 
dren. Not to do so is to invite demoralization 
among the staff and students. The recreational 
program must be oriented to filling the lacuna in 
the daily and weekly schedules, but it, too, must 
be reconciled to make-shift scheduling and medi- 
ecrity in achievement. 

Finally, the treatment program must expect to 
elicit considerable fear and suspicion at first from 
most children and a chronically exploitative, pro- 
vocative attitude from some. Each program, 
therefore, is confronted with a set of circum- 
stances that systematically interferes with its 
effective operation. Yet, it can do little to remove 
them ultimately since they derive in the last anal- 
ysis from a condition of its own existence, namely, 
the nature of the children that public institutions 
are forced by law to accept. Thus, it would seem 
that any attempt to reform and reorganize public 
institutions of this type must recognize the inex- 
orable nature of these limitations and work within 
them. They cannot be overturned. 


Conflict Among the Four Responsibilities 


Let us now shift our attention to the second 
question mentioned in the opening pages: How do 
the several functions that public institutions com- 
monly fulfill interfere with and confound the oper- 
ation of one another? Considerable attention 
already has been given in the literature to the 
difficulties that arise in public institutions when 
custodial and treatment units are integrated in 
the same organizational framework. Conse- 
quently, I shall not attempt a full discussion of 
this problem, but there are several points that 
should be made. 

In the first place, the intensity of the conflict 
that arises between two contending programs de- 
pends not only upon their aims and methods, but | 
also upon their relative standing in the structure 
of the institution. The scheduling of athletic 
events, for example, often conflicts quite directly 
with the requirements of the custodial program. If 
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his key player is undergoing punishment as a re- 
sult of rule violations, the athletic director cannot 
expect to be pleased with the prospect of playing a 
crucial game without him. Nevertheless, the con- 
flict between these two programs is generally 
slight, since the custodial program in most insti- 
tutions takes precedence over the recreational 
program and everyone involved clearly under- 
stands this fact. But the custodial, educational, 
and treatment programs are much more nearly on 
a par in most training schools and, accordingly, 
are likely to be locked in more serious kinds of 
competitions. 

When, for example, the treatment program en- 
joys hegemony in the institution the custodial 
personnel often feel subverted and helpless before 
the acting-out of the children since they are un- 
able at times to enforce their demands for con- 
formity to the rules. Hence, the protection of the 
children often is weak and ineffective in such 
institutions.* When, on the other hand, the treat- 
ment program is secondary to the custodial pro- 
gram, it generally commands little respect among 
the children and, as a result, has little impact 
upon the bulk of them. 

The most effective method of integrating these 
two essential programs in the same institution 
would seem to be one in which the responsibility 
for performing both functions is left to a single 
group of workers, i.e., a corps of counselor-super- 
visors. Thus, those who are responsible for each 
child’s safety would also be responsible for his 
emotional and attitudinal growth. The advantages 
of merging these functions are considerable. In 
addition to the fact that it would eliminate those 
conflicts that inevitably arise when they are per- 
formed by distinct arms, it would help to resolve 
some of the problems that more traditional kinds 
of treatment programs inevitably encounter in 
dealing with seriously antisocial children. For ex- 
ample, since the counselor would also be respon- 
sible for meting out justice to his charge, he would 
be forced to insist that the children abide by the 
accepted code of conduct in the training school. In 
so doing, however, he would present the child with 
a predictable milieu in which conformity was con- 
sistently reinforced with praise and approval and 
violations with punishment according to a fair 
and just schedule. Those children with weak ego- 
controls would come to appreciate the fact that 
the environment can be depended upon to react 


8 Polsky, op. cit., pp. 148-149. | 


to his behavior consistently and fairly and that 
reasonable plans can be laid in terms of the en- 
vironment. In this fashion, then, such children 
would gradually assume responsibility for the be- 
havior and in the process develop greater ability 
to manage themselves. A completely permissive 
environment is as destructive of ego-controls as 
a completely repressive one, but the merging of 
the custodial and treatment functions would go a 
long way toward finding just the right balance 
between permissiveness and repression. 

A second conflict that cannot be resolved quite 
so neatly sometimes breaks out between just those 
workers who are most effective with children. An 
effective worker—whether he is in a custodial, an 
educational, or a treatment program—often de- 
velops an investment in those children who are 
responding most hopefully to his efforts and an 
almost parental concern that his work not be un- 
done by thoughtless policies or senseless actions 
on the part of others. The effective teacher, for 
example, often will resent the heavy-handed ap- 
plication of punishment by custodial workers or 
the wooden utilization of therapeutic techniques 
by counselors, if they seem to undermine the prog- 
ress he is making with a particular child. When 
two such workers become involved in the same 
functional area, especially if their styles are in- 
congruent, the chances are good that they will 
interfere with each other’s efforts and that con- 
siderable friction will develop between them. 

Moreover, since such workers are generally 
more concerned with their children than they are 
with implementing any particular policy or fol- 
lowing any particular ideology, they often are a 
source of inertia in the institution. They can be 
counted upon to resist policy changes that apvear 
to threaten the environment within which they 
have proved so effective. There is no solution to 
the frictions and animosities that such workers 
seem peculiarly to generate, but the wise admin- 
istrator must realize that the best laid plans often 
fail completely for the lack of sensitive and com- 
petent personnel to carry them out. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, then, I should like to emphasize 
again that public institutions serving delinquents 
suffer by their very nature from certain limita- 
tions which those who would change training 
schools in one direction or another must appre- 
ciate if they hope to make intelligent and practical 
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recommendations regarding their improvement. 
Many private institutions avoid these restrictions 
by carefully eliminating just those children—i.e., 
the most vicious and most antisocial—who are at 
the root of the problem in the first place. Public 
institutions, of course, cannot impose such restric- 
tions on their intake, and for this reason cannot 
be expected to follow exactly the same path taken 
by progressive but privately administered insti- 
tutions. 

Private institutions, however, share one diffi- 
culty with their public counterparts. Both are 


NE OF THE MOST compelling needs of the day 
()i: to overcome the tendency toward pre- 

mature school departures of large segments 
of our youth. This is of paramount importance if 
we are to curb delinquency and criminality and 
raise the standard of living of our lower income 
groups. 

School dropouts are undeniably a major national 
problem: Between 35 and 40 percent of all chil- 
dren in the United States do not complete high 
school.! The low income population in the Lower 
East Side of New York City, where the Edu- 
cational Alliance is located, produces a much 
higher proportion, with some estimates as high 
as 70 percent.” 

The 76-year-old Educational Alliance, with its 
comprehensive social work-oriented program for 
all ages from the very young to the very old, has 
always trie? to serve a cross section of the com- 
munity. The Educational Alliance is a community 
center-settlement house located in the Lower East 
Side of New York, affiliated with the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies and the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses of New York. It serves annually 
6,500 people of all ages among whom are included 


* Mr. Berkowitz is executive director of The Educational 
Alliance, New York City, and project director of the Stay- 
in-School Program on which this article is based. Dr. 
Chwast is director of the mental health consultation 
service of the Educational Alliance and research psyco- 
logist with the Stay-in-School Program. 
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confronted with structural problems, i.e., with the 
custodial-treatment conflict and the prima donna 
Syndrome among effective workers, that must be 
recognized and understood if they are to work at 
maximal effectiveness. These structural contra- 
dictions cannot be completely eliminated since 
they are inherent in the nature of institutions 
serving delinquent children, but their existence 
must be recognized if their influence is to be 
minimized by compensatory policies and proce- 
dures. In this article I have tried to open up the 
discussion of these inherent limitations. 


some 1,200 adolescents. The youth participate in 
clubs, special interest, lounge and gameroom, 
athletic, and tutoring programs under the guid- 
ance of social workers, teachers, and recreational 
specialists. The ethnic background of the members 
of the Alliance is varied: Jewish, Negro, Puerto 
Rican, Chinese, and Italian. The center has been 
concerned with “normal,” middle-class aspiring 
families and youth and those from the working 
class and welfare groups as well. While the norma- 
tive pattern of participation in the Alliance is re- 
flected in youth who aspire toward more middle- 
class values, significant portions of the membership 
come from working and lower class backgrounds. 
In striving to serve the whole community to the 
degree possible, the Alliance has also devised 
special programs to reach “problem” or “trou- 
bled” groups: the discharged psychiatric patient, 
the young delinquent gang member, the tenement 
family, the family requiring child care, the physi- 
cally and the mentally handicapped. 


Reaching “Problem” Groups 


Accordingly, the junior high school pupil who 
was showing all of the indications of becoming 
the dropout of the very near future seemed im- 
portant to affect constructively. In order to reach 

1 Report of the President’s Committee on Youth Employment, The 


Challenge of Jobless Youth, Washington, D. C., April 1963. 
—_— report by Mobilization for Youth, New York City, 
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“‘unreached” groups, as the potential school drop- 
out, the Alliance had already a considerable body 
of experience upon which to draw. In the first 
place, its reputation was a considerable asset; 
the Educational Alliance is generally perceived 
by the community as providing an understanding 
and accepting climate in which people of all 
kinds are welcome. In addition, the staff has 
learned to locate and recruit “deviant groups” 
for various projects and programs utilizing a 
multitude of resources. Within a changing com- 
munity, such as the Lower East Side, situated in 
the heart of the inner city, many of the severest 
problems of urban blight are salient. Despite 
this, however, one finds an atmosphere of hope 
and community-togetherness as a result of many 
years of community organization involving such 
groups as the Lower East Side Neighborhoods 
Association, Mobilization for Youth, Two Bridges’ 
Neighborhood Council, and Good Neighbor’s 


Council. Particularly helpful in this regard has 
been the Alliance’s Operation Street Corner pro- 
gram which had been established in 1956. This 
service enabled the staff to reach many hundreds 
of delinquent and predelinquent youth and their 
families. Neighborhood schools, local police, youth 


patrolmen, narcotics treatment centers, hospitals, 
and other institutions in the area have learned 
over the years to work closely with the Alliance in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and cooperation. 

In working with special groups, the general 
approach has been to utilize the community center, 
with its primary service to a neighborhood re- 
flective of middle-class values and norms, as a 
support in building gradually toward the middle- 
class orientation. It has been found most useful 
to accept as valid and helpful appropriate middle- 
class modes without denying the significance of 
other values. The special groups have found it 
possible thus to achieve a good deal of acceptance 
by the majority of the community center’s parti- 
cipants. This became possible by helping these 
special groups to modify, in graded steps, certain 
behavior patterns which might otherwise have 
led to their alienation from the community at 
large. Because the normal center population re- 
flected the majority group’s values in the wider 
society, acceptance of members of these special 
groups by other members connoted that they had 
“made it” in the more protected Center atmos- 


3 This project has been made possible by a grant from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, Project No. RD 1704-65, desig- 
nated as “An After School Work and Counseling Program for 
Potential Dropouts in a Low Income Neighborhood.” 
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phere; this, in turn, encouraged them to try their 
wings on the outside with greater confidence. 

In order to facilitate this progress, the Center 
staff worked not only with the “deviant” groups 
but also with the “normal” population, to help 
toward greater acceptance of the “deviants” when 
problems arose. This mediating role, with its re- 
sultant conflict reduction, has proved to be very 
effective. It is in these terms, then, that school 
dropouts can be viewed as a group deviant from 
the mainstream of the larger society, if not neces- 
sarily deviant from the subculture of the socially 
and economically deprived. 


The Stay-in-School Project 


In going about the task of offsetting premature 
school departures, the Educational Alliance 
favored a multifaceted approach in dealing with 
what was defined as a multifaceted problem.? As 
indicated above, the method utilized is one which 
has combined several components of service with 
group work as the central vehicle. It is hoped that 
the program, designated as the “Stay-in-School 
Project,” will help the children involved to in- 
tegrate the social, cultural, and educational forces 
that are influencing them so that they can be 
better able to adapt to the demands of society. 
Specifically, the objectives of this program have 
been spelled out as follows: 

(1) To demonstrate methods for helping adolescents 
who are borderliine dropouts from a low income area 
remain in school through a program combining after- 
schoo! werk experiences, group and individual counsel- 


ing, and educational remediation to prevent further 
alienation from society. 

(2) To compare the individual and family charac- 
teristics of dropouts and nondropouts within the study 
population. 


(3) To indicate the way in which those methods 


which prove successful can be replicated in communities 
across the country. 

(4) To determine the effect of age and duration of 
service in keeping the potential dropout in school. More 
specifically, to ascertain whether any differences in 
rezults grow out of beginning this program at the 7th 
as against the 9th grade. 


In order to achieve these objectives, 120 chil- 
dren were selected from a nearby junior high 
school to participate in the program; 60 from the 
7th grade and 60 from the 9th grade. The selection 
was random from a large pool of candidates who 
had been able to meet specific criteria to assure 
their suitability. The school guidance counselors 
who cooperated in the selection of the children 
were initially requested to refer all 7th grade 
children (12 to 13 years old) and, subsequently, 
all 9th grade children (14 to 15 years old) who 


met the criteria. All children were to be border- 
line academically and were to present problems 
generally considered symptomatic of a tendency 
to drop out of school, i.e., (a) school achievement 
significantly below the child’s intellectual capacity, 
particularly in reading, (b) truancy, (c) poor 
morale, and (d) behavior difficulties of either a 
disciplinary nature or of an extemely withdrawn 
pattern. Parental consent was essential in all 
cases. 

Of course, the overwhelming majority of the 
children had limited means. Most had rather 
vague career goals and few could see any con- 
nection between school subjects and future ca- 
reers. Mainly, they were preoccupied with prob- 
lems of maturation and identification. Most of the 
adolescents showed, at best, minimal competence 
in dealing with the school requirements or in 
coping with the school personnel when difficulties 
arose. Parents provided little or no effective sup- 
port toward the children’s completion of academic 
goals. They were much more concerned about the 
material necessities, and expected their children 
to make a tangible contribution to the family as 
soon as possible. 


The Program 


In order to deal with these problems, the pro- 
gram was constructed along several dimensions. 
Group work and group counseling were seen as 
helping with interpersonal and maturational 
needs. These services would also provide a means 
for establishing new attitudes toward school 
and careers, and would be supportive of develop- 
ing capacities in these areas. Educational and 
reading remediation, especially, was introduced 
to strengthen scholastic abilities and to help the 
young people gain confidence in using essential 
tools in the schoo] setting. Prevocational oppor- 
tunities were provided to introduce the children 
to the world of work, and to establish the con- 
nection between their schoo] subjects and work 
roles. Stipends were deemed essential in assuring 
rewards for tasks done and in meeting in part 
real financial needs. Finally, parental counseling 
was planned so that the parents could play more 
supportive roles in helping their children accept 
the project’s goals and expend the required efforts 
to achieve them. 

With this program in mind, then, the total 
population of 120 children was divided into 10 
groups: Five 7th grade groups were formed in 
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the spring of 1965 and five 9th grade groups in 
the fall of that year. The groups were shaped on 
the basis of such factors as age, grade, sex, read- 
ing level, attitudes and motivation toward school 
work, personality, and behavior. The groups, six 
of which currently consist of boys and four of 
girls, each contained 12 members. Once the groups 
had been organized they were expected to meet 
each week with their workers. 

In the meetings the group discusses matters of 
personal interest to the youngsters including 
school, work, family adjustment, general and 
social functioning. Many meetings revolve about 
an activity: a trip to a high school that some 
youngsters might attend after graduation, or a 
visit to a public utility, factory, department store, 
or other place of potential employment. By this 
means, work roles are demonstrated, questions 
encouraged, and the connections between activi- 
ties in school and job requirements pointed out. 
The meetings also are used as opportunities to 
meet the youngsters’ needs for socialization and 
recreation. 

In addition, weekly tutoring and remedial read- 
ing sessions are available individually and in 
small groups. Individual crises also arise fre- 
quently which require staff counseling and often 
intervention with school, parents, or employers. 
Group counseling with parents, on an every- 
other-week basis, helps the parents to support the 
efforts of the young people in achieving changes 
in values and improvements in performance. 

As for the financial component of the program 
which continues until the 10th grade, a graded 
stipend from 50 cents to a dollar an hour is given 
for a maximum of six hours a week. This money 
is paid for the time spent in any combination of 
work, group counseling, and educational remedi- 
ation. 


Present Status 


Inasmuch as it is 2 years since the program has 
become operational in providing services to this 
potential school dropout population, it is too early 
to speak of more than the achievement of short- 
term goals. Four children of the total 120 have 
dropped out of school to date. It seems significant 
thus far that the 10 groups have been formed, and 
that the project appears to be demonstrating its 
holding power. Two children had been arrested 
but in their cases one is now returning to the pro- 
gram and the other, who is in residential treat- 
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ment, expresses his intention in coming back 
when he is at liberty to do so. 

As work in this project has progressed, it has 
become evident that the school dropout may be- 
come one not simply because of his own defici- 
encies, but also because the school may not be 
able to overcome institutional or bureaucratic 
hurdles in helping him to remain. In good part, 
the ability of project personnel to negotiate with 
the school has assisted in preventing adverse 
actions by school personnel in cases of suspension, 
transfer, discipline, and the like. For whatever it 
means, the absence of pregnancy among the 48 
girls in the project also deserves comment. This 
condition often causes girls to leave school pre- 
maturely and the present sample has been selected 
from a universe in which pregnancies in this age 
period are not uncommon. 

The workers in the project have also reported 
that truancy appears to be diminishing. In school 
attendance, there appears to be significant im- 
provement in that about a third more of those 
children for whom data has become available to 
date are showing good attendance compared with 
the previous year. As for school grades, the obser- 
vation by the workers is that there has been a 
slight overall rise. This has been accompanied by 
an improvement in reading level, too. In one case, 
the reading achievement has jumped 214 years, 
in others it has been less dramatic. One is im- 
pressed especially by the serious attitude of most 
of the children in considering the importance of 
reading. Another very favorable portent is that 
the children seem to be learning how to handle 
themselves in relationship to their teachers. They 
seem to be acquiring a sense of their own worth 
and a consciousness of their rights as individuals. 
Now they appear to appreciate the danger and 
inappropriateness of bursting out in a storm of 
anger at teachers in case of difficulty and will go 
to a responsible school official to speak up if the 
situation warrants. In short, they seem to be 
“catching on to the game.” 

The relationships of the children with other 
adults is also improving: at least those coming 
within the scope of the project. This holds for 
relationships with peers within the groups as well. 
Breakthroughs are also occurring in two or three 
instances in the improvement of family relation- 
ships. In one family, for example, previously un- 
concerned about their daughter, the parents are 


now actively seeking medical assistance for a girl . 


who has had pain and swelling in her legs. 
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Finally, none of the children in the group is 
using addictive drugs. There is some weekend 
experimentation with marijuana and alcohol, but 
this, too, is prevalent in the subculture. 

In the field of work, certain problems have been 
encountered to date. Employers are loathe to hire 
young teenagers for a variety of reasons: liabil- 
ity insurance, workmen’s compensation, union 
difficulties. They have, however, been helpful in 
allowing groups to tour plants where different 
work roles have been demonstrated and explained 
to the young people. Instead of the work experi- 
ences as originally planned, the staff has had to 
develop special work projects and assignments in 
neighborhood social agencies, churches, schools 
and stores to provide an introduction to the world 
of work. 

The final results, then, are still to be anticipated 
in the future but until now they are encouraging. 
In a program of this type,in which several systems 
of social process are interacting with significant 
consequences for the target population, modifi- 
cations in specific techniques become necessary. 

The staff has been very mindful of the need to 
adhere to the basic design of the project, but 
certain adaptations have been made when deemed 
essential. These, however, have not constituted 
serious departures from the initial conception. 


Some Implications 


Of course, the fuller meaning of the results 
obtained during the project must await the com- 
pletion of the program. Nonetheless, some impli- 
cations of the work already are evident. 

In the first place, an effort at reversing school 
dropouts seems to require a comprehensive multi- 
service program such as this. The child is sup- 
ported at many points of stress or insufficiency 
so that he is enabled to overcome a crisis which 
could otherwise overwhelm him. 

Secondly, interaction in three systems of human 
experience, i.e., the potential school dropout, his 
family, and his school, necessitates the construc- 
tion of a meliorative system, such as this project 
constitutes, capable of dealing with stress and 
applying pressure against these systems at appro- 
priate times. In this sense, the worker is to be 
seen as part of this meliorative system. 

Third, there is need for longevity in contact 
with the potential school dropout by the meliora- 
tive system if he is to be helpful when a crisis 
erupts or a deficiency appears. In this case, the 
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fostering of dependency upon the meliorative sys- 
tem is no drawback until certain appropriate 
patterns of response to the school system have be- 
come rather firmly established. 

The implications of this project for the role of 
the community center in the treatment of deviant 
population, in general, and potential school drop- 
outs, in particular, are very significant. The center 
is composed essentially of the normative popu- 
lation of the community; probably more often 
than not that segment which is middle-class as- 
piring. “Deviant” populations or those with non- 
middle-class norms can be recruited for parti- 
cipation in the center in circumstances sufficiently 
in harmony with their subcultural styles, but also 
fostering the attainment of appropriate middle- 
class-oriented goals and the acceptance by mem- 
bers of the middle class. 

Special methods geared to strengthening the 
upwardly mobile or middle-class aspirations of 
low income group members (i.e., high school com- 
pletion at a minimum) can be provided, as in this 
project, through a variety of services and rewards. 
These can include stipends, jobs, approval by the 
group, the staff, the school and employers, and 
such supports as group and individual counsel- 
ing in regard to school, work, and personal prob- 
lems, help in preparation for and seeking part- 
time jobs, tutoring, reading remediation, and 
homework assistance. 

In relation to the school it seems evident that 
the school atmosphere is often detrimental to the 
individual with problems, particularly if he comes 
from the lower income groups. Because of large 
classes, individualization is quite difficult. Under- 
achievers consequently often are passed over if 
they are quiet or removed if they act out and 
create disturbances or other difficulties. In this 
regard, project staff has supplemented the school’s 
work with individuals and often has interceded on 
behalf of the more disruptive students so as to 
prevent their becoming ‘‘pushed-outs” rather than 
dropouts. 

At the time of graduation to high school, a 
number of special problems emerge in a large 
city system. There are many decisions to be made 
about the type of course desirable such as the 
choice among the vocational, commercial, or 
academic specialities. The underachieving student 
requires much more help in aligning his interests, 
capacities, and occupational goals with what the 


schools offer. Visits to schools of possible interest 
before the final choices are made have proved very 
valuable for a number of youngsters in the pro- 
gram. 

In the absence of a cooperating community 
center, the additional work of individualization 
could be achieved by increasing the school person- 
nel, of course. However, the center may still need 
to play a role, outside of the school system, in re- 
presenting the potential dropout and helping him 
negotiate with it. 

The world of work for a 138- to 15-year-old 
youngster who wishes a part-time position is 
quite discouraging. Fourteen is the minimal age 
in New York State for working papers; the oppor- 
tunities existing for 14- and 15-year-olds for 
part-time jobs are virtually nonexistent. Since 
the New York State Labor Laws impose certain 
strictures upon employers with regard to em- 
ployees under 18 years of age, such as double 
penalties in liability and workmen’s compensation 
cases, the opportunities for employment, full- or 
part-time, are also severely limited. In conse- 
quence, subsidized work and prework training ex- 
periences appear to be essential in this type of 
project if the youngsters are to be helped in this 
sphere. 

The group counseling program originally anti- 
cipated as focusing primarily on school and work 
roles and related problems has, of necessity, ex- 
panded to include total living concerns: difficulties 
in growing up, relationships between parents and 
children of adolescent age, relationships with 
members of the opposite sex and the same sex, as 
well. 

From the preceding, it is clear that school drop- 
outs continue to represent a serious problem in 
our society. The relationship of the school dropout 
phenomenon to delinquency and criminality is 
probably a close one. There is urgent need for the 
community to utilize all of its resources in meet- 
ing this problem. The community center, with its 
intimate interconnections within a specific com- 
munity, can keep in touch with the various sys- 
tems of human organization impinging upon the 
school dropout. The present project, we hope, will 
continue to define a working methodology for 
bringing the constructive forces within these var- 
ious systems to bear upon the prevention of school 
dropouts. 

July 1, 1967 
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A Prerelease Program for Juveniles 
in a Medium-Security Institution 


By ANTHONY CATALINO 
Director, Bureau of Youth Development Institutions, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania* 


adult and juvenile institutions is not new. 

Articles about it have appeared in the lit- 
erature for over a decade. Michigan correction- 
al officials long ago observed that the “high inci- 
dence of parole failure soon after release resulted 
in large part from the difficulty encountered by 
the ex-inmate in making the transition from 
prison to free life.”! More recently, in Maryland, 
the Patuxent Institution for defective delinquents 
embarked on a program designed to help bridge 
the gap from incarceration to release as a “means 
of coming to grips with social and familiar dis- 
organization from which stems maladjustment, 
recidivism during parole, and continued crimi- 
nality.”’? 

The basic purpose of any prerelease program 
is to facilitate the progression of inmates from 
institution to community. While the process it- 
self may appear simple, for a number of indivi- 
duals involved it can be a virtual nightmare. 
As one boy explained when he was transferred 
from our closely supervised setting to an open- 
camp facility, “Man—you don’t know what to 
do—it’s so different. After being locked up so 
many months you don’t know how to act—you’re 
frightened!” 

Although there is little disagreement concern- 
ing generalized objectives of a prerelease pro- 
gram, diverse opinions do exist as to what tech- 
niques and procedures are considered best in 
realizing the commonly accepted goals. Some 
institutions, for example, utilize a form of “honor 
cottage.” While acknowledging the potential ad- 
vantages in this approach, “Guides and Goals” 
cautiously warns that “Honor cottages are in- 
consistent with other treatment goals and con- 
cepts. They seem to create more problems than 
benefits and frequently establish false criteria 


Ts CONCEPT of a prerelease program in 


*Mr. Catalino was superintendent of the Training 
Institution Central Ohio (TICO) at the time he wrote 
this article. He was called to his present position in 
September. 


for the overall adjustment evaluation of the indi- 
vidual, as well as requiring additional adjust- 
ments to be made by both personnel and stu- 
dents.’ 


Training Institution Central Ohio 


In the summer of 1965, the Training Institu- 
tion Central Ohio (known as TICO) was com- 
pelled to develop its prerelease program out of 
necessity, or so it seemed to its administrators. 

TICO was opened in May 1961 to help counter- 
vail a long and demoralizing cycle wherein many 
boys kept returning (occasionally four or five 
times) to the then Boys’ Industrial School at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, after having spent only a few months 
in the community. What was needed, opined 
officials of the supervising agency known as the 
Division of Juvenile Research, Classification and 
Training, was a small, radically different type in- 
stitution where selected boys could receive longer 
and more intensive care than was available at the 
Boys’ Industrial School. The eventual outcome was 
Training Institution Central Ohio, which today 
can be described as a medium-security institution, 
housing 192 delinquent boys (15 to 20 years of 
age) who require extensive care or have clearly 
demonstrated their inability to adjust in other 
juvenile state facilities. Most of these boys have 
severely entrenched patterns of delinquency, rang- 
ing from incorrigibility to homicide, and for 
them, TICO represents the last stop before going 
on toan adult correctional institution. The current 
average length of stay is 20 months, a factor 
which is not overlooked by the boys. 

The entire institution comprises 13 fire-re- 
sistant buildings, mainly on one floor, intercon- 
nected by corridors which protect boys and staff 
from inclement weather when moving about and 
at the same time facilitate supervision. Steel 


1H. E. Kachelski, “An Approach to Parole Preparation,” 
PROBATION, June 1956, p. 29. 

2 Nathan S. Nackman, “A Transitional Service Between Incarcer- 
ation and Release,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1963, p. 46. 

3 Institutions Serving Delinquent Children—Guides and Goals. U.S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 360, 1957. P. 49. 
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bars cover the windows of the boys’ sleeping 
rooms and other vulnerable exits. There are eight 
cottages in all, each containing 16 single rooms 
and two four-bed dormitories, located in a fenced- 
in area encompassing 24 acres. Present staff 
complement is 131 employees. 


Developments Prior to the_Prerelease 
Cottage Program 


Since 1961 TICO has undergone various phases 
of development, including a 1-day strike by some 
members of the Cottage Department in retalia- 
tion to the superintendent’s decision to eliminate 
the position of Cottage Life Director and placing 
the Cottage Department under the Social Service 
Department, while at the same time transferring 
the social workers’ offices within the cottage set- 
ting. Despite the fact the new scheme resulted 
in bringing closer together cottage and social 
work stafi, TICO, in early 1965, was beset with 
a familiar problem—an excessive runaway rate. 
Some of the runaways were occurring during 
occasional off-campus trips. Compounding the 
dilemma was the fact that TICO is located near 
the center of Columbus, the state capital, and, 
as is well known, runaways from institutions 
situated in metropolitan areas are routinely re- 
ported in the press and sometimes cause disturb- 
ing notoriety. Consequently, off-grounds activities 
were temporarily suspended. Reverberations 
among boys and staff became intense. Quick, rea- 
sonable alternatives seemed imperative. It was 
then the idea of a prerelease program, with pro- 
visions for regular home and community visits, 
was conceived. A committee of three social work- 
ers was appointed to look into the matter and 
offer recommendations. Next they met with var- 
ious boys and personnel to solicit their comments. 
In August the committee submitted to the super- 
intendent preliminary proposals which, with 
minor editing, were forwarded to the Central 
Office of the Ohio Youth Commission, under whose 
auspices TICO is now operated. The proposals 
were thoroughly scrutinized by various officials, 
including members of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Placement (the aftercare agency), Classification 
and Assignment Section, the three Commissioners 
and the Deputy to the Chairman. However, de- 
spite the fact that many of these people were 
trained social workers with long years of exper- 
ience, conflicting viewpoints were raised, result- 
ing in several changes in the original draft. Fol- 
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lowing a number of meetings between TICO and 
Central Office personnel, a final version was ap- 
proved by the director of correctional services. 


Prerelease Cottage Program 


In brief, the “Program for Prerelease Cot- 
tages,” as it is called, designates two of the insti- 
tution’s eight cottages as prerelease cottages, in 
which customary controls are reduced and empha- 
sis directed toward individual judgment, initia- 
tive, and interests. An atmosphere of relaxation 
and flexibility is sought. Within certain limits, 
boys from these cottages are permitted to move 
throughout the institution unaccompanied by staff. 
Exposure to the community is_ intensified 
through field trips and other means. Home visits 
have been instituted and coeducational activities, 
such as dances, parties, and other social activities, 
have been substantially increased. 

Business and industrial representatives have 
given talks to boys in these cottages concerning 
opportunities in employment. Officials from the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation and 
Youth Opportunity Center have visited weekly 
to show films, discuss work plans, instruct in 
filling out questionnaires, and arrange for later 
job interviews and referrals throughout the State. 
Youth counselors (aftercare social workers) come 
periodically to the institution to discuss pertinent 
home placement plans. 


Some Problems 


In the initial stages of the program a boy was 
required to spend a minimum of 9 months at 
TICO before becoming eligible for transfer to 
a prerelease cottage. This was agreed upon be- 
tween TICO and Central Office officials during the 
early deliberations, but soon became a point of 
controversy among some members of the TICO 
staff and others, including TICO’s student unit 
(eight second-year graduate students from Ohio 
State School of Social Work). The latter met 
with the superintendent, ostensibly to discuss 
the subject of the “administrative process” as 
practiced within the Ohio Youth Commission, 
but essentially their objections focused on the 
above restriction and the general feeling that 
the proposed prerelease program had been con- 
siderably watered-down from the original version. 
When it was explained to the students that some 
of the modifications had been recommended by 
trained social workers at Central Office, this came 
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as a surprise, although the reactions were miti- 
gated somewhat when it was mentioned that more 
liberal provisions would be forthcoming, depend- 
ing on accumulated experience and also that sub- 
sequent meetings with Central Office would be 
held. (Why is it that social workers are ever-ready 
to encourage their clientele to face realities and 
accept temporary limitations, but when they 
themselves are confronted with similar mani- 
festations they sometimes find them odious and 
occasionally unacceptable?) 

Soon after the inception of the program three 
boys ran from the prerelease cottages. And the 
new plan had hardly been in operation a month! 
As a result, a meeting of these cottages was 
called which, incidentally, also included the 
Boys’ Committee (a representative body from 
each of the eight cottages). The purpose of the 
get-together was to review some of the attendant 
problems and to consider suggestions for im- 
provement. Among the comments made by the 
boys were: 

(1) Privileges at this point did not go far 
enough. 

(2) Would everyone in the prerelease cottages 
be permitted to go home for Christmas and 
Easter? 

(3) Should not the cottage Boys’ Committee 
have something to say about who goes off campus? 

(4) It was alleged some cottage leaders were 
not in sympathy with the new program and would 
operate the cottage as they saw fit. 

One of the more glaring deficiencies the meeting 
revealed was that insufficient time had been al- 
lowed for detailed interpretations and that cot- 
tage staff were confused as to what exactly was 
expected. Errors in judgment and in mechanical 
procedures further underscored the obvious weak- 
nesses. 

With time and persistent scrutiny the program 
began to assume an air of routine stability to 
the degree that one Sunday, due to staff shortages, 
a cottage was left 45 minutes without supervision, 
and no untoward incidents were reported. 


Voluntary Work Program 


In the spring of 1966 a work plan, inspired by 
the Highfields Story, was developed in conjunc- 
tion with Scioto Village (a Girls’ School also un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ohio Youth Commis- 


4 Lloyd W. McCorkle, Albert Elias, and F. Lovell Bixby, The High- 
fields Story. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1958. 

5 Casework report by Hervey Inskeep, student, School of Social 
Work, Ohio State University. 


sion). The arrangement made it possible for selec- 
ted boys from the prerelease cottages to work at 
the Girl’s School, 20 miles away, in such sundry 
jobs as trash collection, food service, grounds- 
keeping, laundry, painting, plumbing, sewage dis- 
posal, etc. For services rendered the boys receive 
50 cents per day from a special fund created by 
Central Office. Earnings are put in the boys’ ac- 
counts and given to them when released. For some 
boys the money has helped tide them over in the 
community until employment has been secured. 

The work program is voluntary. Those who 
participate leave TICO at 8:30 each morning in 
the institution’s bus and are returned at 4:30 p.m. 
Boys are evaluated on their work performance 
and conduct by supervisors at the Girl’s School. 
A number of boys have been removed for minor 
behavioral reasons, note passing, refusal to work, 
and name-calling. In subsequent meetings with all 
the boys in the program, complaints from this 
group were later taken up with officials and sup- 
ervisors of the Girl’s School resulting in increased 
understanding and clarification of pertinent is- 
sues. Since then the program has proceeded more 
satisfactorily. Scioto Village personnel have 
voiced comments as, “They’re a fine bunch of 
boys”; “They work awfully hard’; “Our girls are 
glad to see some boys around.” 


Prerelease Off-Campus Trips 


Innumerable boys have made off-campus trips 
with parents, relatives, and staff members for a 
variety of purposes—to purchase clothing, apply 
for employment, visit the Youth opportunity Cen- 
ter or the Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, and to attend educational, religious, and 
recreational functions. Many boys have gone 
home for trial visits. The results have been grati- 
fying. A student social worker who took out six 
boys, ages 15 to 19, to see the Custom Car Hot 
Rod Show at the fairgrounds recorded the trip 
as follows: 


The boys were told when we entered the show that 
we wouldn’t have to remain in a group. I encouraged 
them to move about freely, but requested they check 
back with me every so often. The boys were pleased 
at this and after several minutes paired up and moved 
off in different directions. Two boys remained with 
me and we started looking at the displays. Periodi- 
cally, some of the other boys would wave to me from 
across the showroom to be sure I had seen them, or 
come over to talk with me for a short time. 

All six boys showed a great deal of understanding 
and respect for my responsibilities during the trip. 
They each did all they could to make supervision an 
easy task. Because of their aititudes this trip was 
mere enjoyable for them and a pleasant experience 
‘or me. 


Other social workers have reported similar 
observations. An illustration is this verbatim 
account: 


Larry, age 18, was eager to see the world outside 
again after 15 months locked up—but he was frightened, 
too. He said he would try never to forget the sensa- 
tions he had—they would be memories to treasure. 

His visit to downtown Columbus was mainly for busi- 
ness, to take an Army screening test, and incidentally 
to have lunch in a restaurant. 

The boy, from a deprived Ohio area, was paler than 
usual. He vras among the first of the TICO youths to 
experience an off-campus trip as a privilege granted 
those in prerelease cottages. 

Heavy traffic and busy crowds fascinated him. He 
sighed and confided that if he had ever tried an escape 
from the institution he would have never found his way 
out of Columbus. 

Once Larry and his social worker were seated in the 
restaurant, Larry seemed to unwind a little. He tried 
to act nonchalant and he remarked that the noise re- 
minded him of the cottage. 

But he fingered the menu nervously and said he 
would choose whatever the social worker ordered. It 
was a simple menu featuring the usual luncheon spec- 
ials, but Larry could not understand it. He looked to 
the social worker anxiously for help. 

She ordered salisbury steak for two and Larry, once 
the food arrived, watched her for pointers on how to 
proceed. She whispered that his coffee spoon should be 
removed from his cup when he drank. Larry said he 
would like to know about these things. 

“One reason why I was scared,” he said, “was that 
I was afraid that everybody in the place would look at 
me. But nobody is paying any attention to us. It’s just 
like I was the same as everybody else—” 

Larry ate slowly and curiously watched the business- 
men and women as they ate and talked. He had been 
half reclining on the table, but copying the others he 
straightened and dropped his left hand in his lap. 

The 18-year-old boy’s remarks revealed his innocence 
of the middle-class workaday world. “Everybody seems 
to have so much to talk about—” “My, that parking lot 
we went to seems to have a lot of business—” “I won- 
dered how we would ever find a table here, but that :nan 
(the host) found it for us—when I went to the counter 
for cigarettes the woman said, ‘What can I do for you, 
SIR?’” 

A glimpse of the competitive world was frightening 
to Larry, but it motivated him, too. Perhaps with a 
few more trips outside and some testing at the Ohio 
State Employment Service, Larry will be confident 
enovzh to try the Army test soon again.® 


As planned by Central Office officials, the pre- 
release program was subsequently reviewed as to 
its strengths and weaknesses. To the satisfaction 
of almost everyone the following recommenda- 
tions for liberalizing the program were approved: 


1. Community home visits were extended to a maxi- 
mum of one week. 

2. Boys need be at TICO only 5 months instead of 
9 before being eligible for transfer to a prerelease 
cottage. 

3. The number of off-grounds visits can now be 
unlimited. 

: 4. Parents may take boys downtown during visiting 
ours. 

5. Boys may work in the community a maximum of 
2 months prior to release from the institution, if ap- 
proved by the youth counselor. 

6. After an approved placement plan has been sub- 


® Casework report by Katherine Sullivan, student, School of Social 
Work, Ohio State University. 
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mitted a boy may be permitted to visit employment 
outlets in Columbus unsupervised. 


7. Financial resources for securing tickets to various 
events were suggested. 


Summary 


To assess more accurately the efficacy of TICO’s 
prerelease program we closely scrutinized its ex- 
periences and results. We have learned, among 
other things, that within the past 12 months ap- 
proximately 150 boys have made some 300 off- 
campus trips broken down as follows: (1) home 
visits; (2) educational trips; and (3) recrea- 
tional activities. In addition, groups have been 
taken out for such events as picnics, canoe trips, 
bus rides, and fishing trips. Once several boys 
attended a class in juvenile delinquency at Ohio 
State University. One boy visited the speech clinic 
at O.S.U. weekly, by himself. Another boy at- 
tends, by himself, a special food-service training 
course given by a Columbus agency. 

While on home visits four boys failed to return 
to the institution on time. Six other boys ran 
away while participating in off-grounds events. 
Most of the escapes occurred in the early months 
of the prerelease program. 

From a different perspective we have noted 
that morale among the boys and staff has im- 
proved. The positive effects these experiences have 
had on the attitudes of prerelease boys cannot 
precisely be ascertained, but from occasional re- 
marks heard among them there is a general con- 
sensus that boys now leave the institution some- 
what better prepared for community life than was 
true before. The assumption that this kind of pro- 
gram can operate successfully in a training 
school obliged to care for the riskiest, most sophis- 
ticated, pathologically damaged delinquent youth 
in the State of Ohio should suggest other innova- 
tive possibilities. 

What do the boys themselves think about the 
prerelease program? Here are two separate com- 
ments from representatives of the Boys’ Commit- 
tee, which meets with the superintendent weekly: 


(1) “Now that the prerelease has been 
started, what do you have in mind for the progress 
cottages?” (The other six cottages which do not parti- 
cipate in the prerelease program.) . 

(2) “There isn’t a boy in the institution who wouldn’t 
want to be in a prerelease cottage.” 


How about the staff? What are their senti- 
ments? A short time ago when our school princi- 
pal suspended smoking breaks in the school area 
for a period of 3 days because the butt cans were 
not being used pronerly, one of the academic 
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teachers said to the superintendent, “You know, 
2 years ago we never would have been able to get 
away with that. The boys understood the reason 
for the injunction and accepted it well—that says 
something for the general morale of the institu- 
tion.” It was the teacher’s opinion the presence of 
the prerelease program had had a positive in- 
fluence on what would have been a distasteful 
situation. In November 1966 smoking on the part 


of the boys in the institution was discontinued al- 
together with, as yet, few serious repercussions. 

In the minds of many others at TICO, the estab- 
lishment of the prerelease program has provided 
advantages in practical and in intangible ways 
which previously had been absent. As an 
emotional safety valve it has furnished the institu- 
tion with an outlet which is considered both 
therapeutic and functional. 


The Role of the Ex-Addict in 
Treatment of Addiction 


By DAVID DEITCH AND DANIEL CASRIEL, M.D.* 


URRENT METHODS for the rehabilitation of 
C drug addicts are making increasingly greater 

use of the ex-addict in the treatment situ- 
ation. Although this new approach promises to be 
fruitful, there are potential dangers involved. The 
remarks about the role of the ex-addict as a 
therapeutic agent, and about the dangers of that 
role, also have serious implications for the pro- 
fessionals who treat addicts. It has become ob- 
vious that the successful rehabilitation of addicts 
is not the exclusive arena of either professionals 
or ex-addicts. Effective treatment depends neither 
on academic degrees, nor on the experience of 
having used drugs. 


A Redefinition of Treatment 


In light of the new methods developed at Day- 
top Village,! and now employed in other areas 
for rehabilitating drug addicts, it is useful to re- 
define a “treatment” relationship. A treatment 
relationship is any situation in which two or more 
persons encounter each other as equal human 
beings with a sense of challenge, and with re- 
sponsible concern rather than indulgence. Such a 
treatment setting should be conducive to the 
personal growth of all the individuals involved. 
Although all constructive human interaction can 
be said to possess these qualities, such relation- 
ships are far from common today. There are two 


* Mr. Deitch is executive director of Daytop Village, 
Inc. Dr. Casriel is psychiatric superintendent of Daytop 
Village, Inc., and associate professor of psychiatry at 
Temple University. 


associated reasons for this: First, the role of 
helper is becoming more and more exclusively 
defined as the domain of the “therapist,” and 
second, there is a general avoidance of construc- 
tive challenge throughout the social fabric because 
most people fear the consequences of challenging 
and being challenged. For example, if I tell John 
about his bad behavior, I may have to face his 
criticism of my own or, if Janet challenges her 
neighbor about apathetic attitudes in one area, 
she runs the risk of having her own attitudes 
open to question and challenge in another area. 
And yet, such confrontation is precisely what is 
needed in any human—or therapeutic—situation 
if growth and understanding of self is to ensue. 
The helper—therapist, ex-addict, or friend— 
should, in this atmosphere, grow and change as 
much as the person he is helping. This, in fact, is 
necessary if the treatment setting is to remain a 
human situation. This interpretation of the con- 
cept of “treatment” is broader and more dynamic 
than the usual meaning of the term. It demands 
a more human kind of involvement from the 
helper and leads, ideally, to a fuller, more mature 
kind of growth for the individuals concerned. In 
addition, this view of treatment accounts for the 
efficacy of trained (nonmedical) laymen in treat- 
ing certain types of character disorders such as, 
for example, the drug addict. 


1 Daytop Village is a resident rehabilitation center for ex-narcotic 
addicts with facilities at both Staten Island and Swan Lake, N. Y. 
The headquarters office is located at 450 Bayview, Prince’s Bay, 


Staten Island, N. Y. 10309. For an account of the early development 
of Daytop Village, see the article, ‘‘Daytop ge: Halfway House 


for Drug Addicts,” in the December 1964 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


The Danger of a New Prejudice 


The implementation of this new concept of 
rehabilitation, however, has consequences for both 
the professionals and the ex-addicts who work to 
educate and re-educate the addict. A few years 
ago the professional community resisted clinical 
employment of anyone lacking academic training. 
Today, there is the danger of a new prejudice, this 
time in the opposite direction. It now appears 
that the ex-addict or “indigenous leader” has be- 
come vogue. The demands for ex-addicts to parti- 
cipate in treatment programs are becoming so 
numerous that the extent of an ex-addict’s train- 
ing and self-help experience is being overlooked. 
The demand is not for skilled, qualified manpower, 
but for the label “ex-addict.”’ Thus, anyone who 
once stuck a needle in his arm is coming to be re- 
garded as possessing curative powers, or magic. 
The only requirement he must fulfill is that he no 
longer uses drugs. The experience of having given 
up the physical dependency on drugs is assumed to 
have somehow endowed him with special abilities. 
This, of course, is far from the truth. There are 
many ex-addicts who, although no longer addicted, 
still adhere to the attitudes, outlooks, behavior and 
social values which accompany the actual use of 
drugs. Such people tend to reinforce rather than 
challenge the withdrawal and retreat mechanisms 
of using addicts. The danger of employing poorly 
trained personnel or those who have adopted 
style but have no personal substance can, then, be 
very hazardous. The fact that public and private 
institutions are toying with this danger indicates 
that there is a great deal of confusion concerning 
the real reasons for the success which ex-addicts 
have frequently had in redirecting using addicts. 
It is crucial that this confusion and misunder- 
standing be clarified, both because of these 
dangers, and because, prior to the introduction of 
the humanizing community such as Daytop 
Village, drug addiction was resistant to medical 
techniques. 


The Need for Substance, Not Just Styie 


If the ex-addict is to function effectively as 
helper in a reconstructing setting, he must be 
behaviorally committed to a philosophy of contin- 
uing growth and responsible concern on the part 
of both himself and the persons he is trying to 
help. As evidence of his commitment to growth, 
he must remain open to challenge, by which is 
meant behavioral evidence that he will respond to 
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challenge about any incongruities which may 
arise in his own actions. He must be ready 
to talk about himself. He must share areas 
where he has guilt, feels anxious, inadequate, 
or angry. The helper in a group, in chal- 
lenging a member’s time irresponsibility must 
face up and be prepared to respond to the 
group’s challenge about his own responsibility 
to be punctual for group sessions. Should he be 
late, he must be prepared to accept criticism for 
his own irresponsible behavior. This means that 
the “therapist” is no longer removed from or 
immune to the therapeutic process. Instead, he is 
deeply involved, for that process has now become 
a dialogue between two or more human beings. 

An “I-Thou” relationship forms between the 
individuals. The helper relates to the addict as one 
man to another, rather than as doctor to symptom. 
Within this new relationship, the helper must 
constantly confront himself as well as the addict. 
This process is successful—i.e., productive of 
growth and change—only when the helper’s be- 
havior is dictated by an attitude of responsible 
concern toward the addict. This means that the 
helper may not act according to his own wishes 
or feelings; he must do what is necessary for the 
person, often despite his own personal incli- 
nations, and at the expense of struggle. He must 
call attention, via the group challenge, to his 
closest friend’s failure to live up to continuing 
growth even though he may want to act as a 
rescue merchant. For example, he cannot defend 
or obscure the weight problem of his close friend 
and co-therapist. Even though the help he receives 
from him may make him prone to deal with the 
friend in an exclusive, protective fashion. This is 
the real evidence that he is relating to another 
human being, and not just to a symptom. The 
helper challenges the addict when necessary, even 
though one or both of them may suffer as a result 
of the pain of confrontation. 

A crucial characteristic of the ex-addict who is 
effective as a helper is his constant openness to 
and use of challenge as a means of ensuring 
growth, and of acting with responsible concern. 
In this context, challenge is the demand that sub- 
jective verbal assertions be substantiated by ob- 
jective behavioral evidence. 

In the broad, human sense of treatment as 
employed here, challenge means that I will relate 
to you in a manner that befits the dignity of man. 
It means that I refuse to act as though you are 
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fragile, or crippled, or damned. I will, instead, re- 
gard you as capable of fulfilling your aspirations, 
and I will expect you to try to be productive, and 
to reduce rather than to rationalize your failures. 
Because challenge is a dialogue, the helper must 
himself remain open. He must behave flexibly, 
undogmatically, so that he will be able to perceive 
and follow through on any challenges which as a 
man and as a “therapist” he may encounter. In 
other words, he must remain open to the possi- 
bility that his own behavior or attitudes contain 
incongruities. He must stand ready to change, to 
admit error, to give credence to new evidence. 
Above all, the helper must not become trapped by 
any system or set of rigid rules. (The inability to 
seriously listen, quite possibly, is preventing many 
adults from realizing what today’s youth are at- 
tempting to say about love, community, and open- 
ness. We are denying them the simple human 
right to be heard because of the potential pain.) 


Demands on the “Helper” 


The demands made on the helper or “therapist” 
by this new concept of treatment are very broad. 
He must strive to act as completely a human being 
as possible. A serious kind of commitment and in- 
volvement are demanded of him. He must live his 
commitment to growth and responsible concern 
by remaining open to personal (and professional) 
challenge and the possibility that he might be 
wrong. He must act as a human being, a peer who 
expresses concern but does not assume the crucial 
responsibility which each man can and must 
assume for himself. 


T THIS MOMENT, no one knows just how extensive drug abuse 


In view of these demands, it becomes apparent 
that the status “ex-addict” is merely a label, and 
that it alone does not qualify a man to act as an 
effective helper anymore than the label “M.D.” or 
“psychologist” or “social worker” does. Whether 
ex-addict or medical doctor, a man must be cap- 
able of meeting a broad range of demands before 
he can function effectively in the treatment of 
an addict. Along with style skills, the ex-addict 
must display the substance of leadership in both 
his private and work lives. He must be responsible 
—both predictable and stable. 

Not only must he have the capacity to provoke 
self-examination and curiosity in others, but he 
must also, by his own ability to love and be inti- 
mate, stimulate others to achieve the same. His 
values must be strong enough to preserve his 
individuality and his commitment to social change 
regardless of group pressures. He must also, of 
course, be able to reach out and empathize. There 
is no magic attached to any label, and we would 
do well to avoid creating a new vogue in the hopes 
of an instant solution to a complex problem. There 
is, instead, the necessity that the helper relate not 
primarily through techniques, but through his 
humanness. And, indeed, the ex-addict has fre- 
quently indicated a marked ability to do so. But 
this is not because he once experienced drug 
addiction. It is, rather, because he completed his 
own recovery experience, and emerged as a man 
committed to this demanding way of life. 

In summary, whoever the man and whatever 
his labels, to be useful in the new treatment set- 


ting he must walk the walk as well as talk the talk. 


by youngsters may be. But law enforcement and health 
officials close to the situation agree that the problem is growing. 
What is also evident is that drug abuse is not limited to the slum | 


areas of major cities: it can crop up anywhere. . 


. without 


reference to economic level, ethnic origin, intellectual or educa- 
tional attainment, religious identity or social station. The world 
of drug abuse is a fraternity of the hopeless: anyone can join. 
—From Drug Abuse: Escape to Nowhere (A Guide for Educa- 


tors), 1967. 
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Some Findings From Correctional 
Caseload Research 


By STUART ADAMS, PH.D. 
Research Criminologist, University of California at Berkeley 


the past 15 years has had an overriding ob- 

jective, it has been to discover whether case- 
load size influences correctional outcome. This 
research has been strongly supported from a num- 
ber of directions. Correctional administrators, 
treatment staff, and professional association 
leaders have long maintained that if caseloads are 
reduced corrections will become more effective. 
This consensus has crystallized in published stand- 
ards that call for caseload sizes much smaller than 
current averages. 

There have been other research interests in cor- 
rections, of course. We have seen much work on 
the development of prediction methods, the assess- 
ment of old programs and new program ideas, 
the creation of diagnostic typologies, cohort fol- 
lowups, and other kinds of studies. The heavy 
emphasis, however, has fallen on studies of the 
effects of reducing caseload size. 

Thus far we have had SIPU (Special Intensive 
Parole Unit) in the California Department of Cor- 
rections, TOPS (Test of Probation Services) in 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department, 
the Reduced Caseload Project in the California 
Youth Authority, and the San Francisco Project 
conducted in the federal probation office at San 
Francisco. 

In addition to these massive studies, which have 
focused primarily on caseload size, there have 
been other projects in which small caseloads have 
been featured. Some have grown out of the 
larger, numbers-oriented investigations. Others 
have arisen from special enterprises in which in- 
tensive supervision seemed necessary to achieve 
the desired correctional objectives and caseload 
size was reduced accordingly. Included here are 
such projects as the Community Treatment Proj- 
ect (CYA), the Intensive Supervision Caseload 
Project (LA), the Willowbrook-Harbor Intensive 
Supervision Project (LA), the Parole Work Unit 
Program (CDC), the Community Delinquency 
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1 Division of Adult Parole, Adult Authority, Special Intensive Parole 
Unit, Phase I: Fifteen-Man Caseload Study, November 1956. 
2 Division of Adult Parole, Adult Authority, Special Intensive Parole 
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Control Project (CYA), and the Workload De- 
termination Project (LA). 

Hopefully, the past 15 years of hard and costly 
research effort in four major correctional organ- 
izations in California have brought significant 
information and meaningful changes to caseload 
practice and theory. What, actually, have been the 
outcomes of this research? 


THE MAJOR PROJECTS 


It will be useful, as a beginning, to summarize 
the various projects of relevance here. The fol- 
lowing review takes the studies in chronological 
order by agency. The table on page 54 recapitu- 
lates the essential points of the review. 

SIPU Projects.—SIPU I ran from July 1953 to 
December 1955 in the California Division of Adult 
Paroles.' It set up caseloads of 15 men in experi- 
mental status against the regular 90 men in con- 
trol status. The experiment involved 4,300 men 
released from Department of Corrections insti- 
tutions. The 15-man caseloads were supervised 
intensively for the first 3 months after release 
—presumably the most vulnerable months for 
failure. After this the parolees were reassigned 
to the regular 90-man caseloads. 

Initially, in SIPU I, there were reports of 
superior performance by the experimentals, par- 
ticularly those of some offense types. Under sub- 
sequent reviews of the data, the evidence for 
superiority failed to hold up. 

SIPU II ran from January 1956 to December 
1957 and involved about 6,200 men.? The experi- 
mental caseloads were increased to 30 parolees 
and the length of stay in the reduced caseloads 
before reassignment was raised to 6 months. 

At the end of this phase of the project, no sig- 
nificant differences were evident between the per- 
formances of experimentals and the regulars. It 
was concluded at this point that intensive super- 
vision may have been ineffective because the 
agent-parolee relationship had been interrupted 
and that perhaps 1 year of intensive supervision 
would avert the difficulty. 
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SIPU III began in July 1957 with 35-man case- 
loads versus regular caseloads, which had been re- 
duced to 72 by administrative negotiation.? A 
total of 3,700 parolees was involved in this phase 
of the project. Intensive supervision ran for 1 
year. 

The initial findings of this phase were that the 
men in the 35-man caseloads performed signifi- 
cantly better than those released to regular case- 
loads. This was true at both 12 and 24 months 
after release. It was also found that reduced case- 
loads showed the best results with medium-risk 
parolees rather than with the best or the poorest 
risks. These findings supported the impression 
that the effect of caseload size was not a simple 
function of numbers but the consequence of vari- 
ous kinds of interactions. 

SIPU IV was undertaken in 1959 to explore 
some of these complexities.t One part of this 
phase was a study of the interaction between pa- 
rolee and parole agent types. Another was a 
“high base expectancy study.” There were several 
others, but the one perhaps the most noteworthy 
focused on agent-parolee interaction. This put 
together agents and parolees in patterns that had 
both logical and empirical justification. Low-ma- 
turity parolees were matched with “external- 
approach” agents and high-maturity parolees 
with “internal-approach” agents. Caseload sizes 
were reduced to 30 for some experimentals and 15 
for others; the controls were managed in 72-man 
caseloads. 

The major findings for SIPU IV were reported 
in 1964—5 years after the start of the Phase IV 
projects. It was concluded that the only variable 
that made a real difference in parole outcome was 
the amount of time the parole agent had to devote 
to supervision. Interaction between agent and 
parolee characteristics did not appear related to 
outcome in this phase. Furthermore, the 15-man 
caseloads performed no better than the 30-man 
caseloads. The Phase IV report asserted, however, 
that inability to show results in this stage of the 
project may have been due in large part to lack 
of precision in the study designs and to lack of 
adequate knowledge of the parole process. 
III, Research Report No. 3, California Department of Corrections, 
ee , Special Intensive Parole Un‘t, Phase IV: The Parole 
Outcome Study, Research Report No. 13, California Department of 
Annual Research Review, December 
17-78. 


red N. Himelson and Blanche C. Margulies, Narcotic Treatment 
Control Program, Phase III, Department of Corrections, September °965. 
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NTCP I and II.—One offshoot of the SIPU 
studies involved narcotic offenders in the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. With the establishment of 
the Narcotic Treatment and Control Project 
(NTCP) in 1959, 30-man caseloads of former ad- 
dicts and 70-man caseloads to which some former 
addicts were assigned provided the data. Phases 
I and II of the NTCP project were inconclusive 
with respect to caseload size.® 

NTCP I11.—The third phase of this project was 
designed in 1962 and terminated in 1964. It made 
use of 15-man and 45-man experimental caseloads 
in tests against the conventional 70-man case- 
loads. It also placed some of the experimentals in 
an NTCU prerelease center for a brief period of 
treatment prior to parole. 

The major finding from Phase III was that the 
experimentals as a whole performed significantly 
better than the controls, but no difference was ap- 
parent between the 15-man and 45-man case- 
loads. Also, the men released from the NTCU 
treatment center performed significantly worse 
on parole than men released directly from prison.*® 

Parole Work Unit Program.—In 1965, building 
on findings from SIPU III and IV, the Depart- 
ment of Corrections moved into a Parole Work 
Unit Program. This was an attempt to introduce 
new concepts into caseload management. In- 
creased emphasis was to be given to (1) super- 
vision of each parolee in accordance with a careful 
appraisal of his service needs, and (2) allowing 
agents sufficient time to accomplish the tasks re- 
quired of them. In comparison with the caseload 
designs under SIPU, attention now shifted away 
from numbers of cases to time required to meet 
the special needs of the men in the caseload. 

An integral part of the new program was a 
classification system that focused on parolee serv- 
ice requirements. Three classes of parole super- 
vision were conceptualized: (1) Special—for 
“difficult” cases; (2) Regular—for “average” pa- 
rolees; and (3) Conditional—for parolees re- 
quiring minimal supervision. 

It had been established by now that a certain 
irreducible minimum of ager.t time had to be re- 
served for general field and office duties, leaving 
the rest for direct supervision of parolees. The 
“rest” was defined as a workload of 120 units. A 
“special” parolee was regarded as requiring about 
5 units of time, a “regular” as requiring 3 units, 
and a “conditional” about 1 unit. A full caseload 
would thus contain about 25 specials, or 40 regu- 
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lars, or 120 conditionals, or some combination of 
the three. 

The Legislature in 1965 provided about $1 
million to man the Work Unit program with ap- 
proximately 100 new agent positions. This per- 
mitted application of the new concept to about 
6,000 parolees, who comprised about one-half the 
total parole caseload of the Department of Correc- 
tions. The Work Unit caseloads varied in size but 
averaged 36 parolees. The other 6,000 parolees 
were carried in the conventional 72-man caseloads. 

In the first 6 months of the program, Work 
Unit parolees performed no better than conven- 
tional parolees, the Department reported.’ In the 
second 6 months, however, it was reported that 
Work Unit parolees outperformed the conven- 
tional parolees in several categories. They had 
difficulties of lesser seriousness on parole, fewer 
new felony convictions, and more time in the com- 
munity under active supervision in opiate, high- 
risk, and low-risk nonaggressive groups. The 
average base expectancy scores for the Work 
Unit and conventional parolees were essentially 
the same, signifying comparable populations in 
the experimental and regular caseloads. 

Not only significant reductions in returns to 
prison were reported for the Work Unit program. 
There were also savings in new correctional costs 
incurred by parolees in the program—enough to 
offset additional expenditures on the program. It 
was estimated that the Work Unit concept could 
be extended to all Department of Corrections pa- 
rolees, with costs fully covered by savings in new 
community and institutional correctional services, 
as a result of the improved behavior of the 
parolees. 

TOPS Project.—The TOPS Project of the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department was sim- 
plicity itself in comparison with SIPU.* It con- 
sisted of only one Phase, which began in 1957 and 
continued until 1959. It was carried out with 
Rosenberg Foundation support and some addi- 
tional funding by Los Angeles County. 

The project dealt with juveniles only. For pur- 
poses of the experiment, caseloads were reduced 
from the conventional 75 supervision cases and 8 
investigations per month to 50 supervision cases 
and 6 investigations per month. In preparation 


7 California Department of Corrections, Parole Work Unit Program: 
‘ais Evaluative Report, December 1966. 

8 Los Angeles County Probation Department, The Effectiveness of 
Reduced Caseloads for Juvenile Probat'on Officers, 1959. 

® Stuart Adams and Calvin C. Hopkinson, Evaluation of the In- 
tensive Supervision Caceload Project. Lo= Angeles County Probation 
Department, Research Report No. 12, May 1964. 


for the experiment, deputy probation officers re- 
ceived special training in casework dynamics, 
caseload management, and recording techniques. 

The results showed the new procedures to be 
more effective than the old. Several objective 
measures were used to ascertain effects, and in 
almost every area of client performance and man- 
agement behavior, the reduced caseloads showed 
themselves superior. There was a reduction in 
average length of detention at time of admission, 
reduction in the time a case remained active, re- 
duction in unnecessary court hearings, and 
greater use of informal services by the experi- 
mentals. 

One of these results alone—reduction in aver- 
age time detained at admission—if applied to the 
approximately 20,000 annual admissions to de- 
tention facilities in the department, was estimated 
to be nearly enough to pay for reduced juvenile 
caseloads across the entire department. 

One of the results of the TOPS experiment was 
County approval of a new way of computing 
yardsticks, based on credits for informal as well 
as formal] cases, that brought an appreciable re- 
duction in caseload sizes for juveniles. 

Intensive Supervision Caseloads.—The next 
significant study of caseload reduction in the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department came in 
1963, about 4 years after the close of the TOPS 
Project. This was the Intensive Supervision Case- 
load Project.® It arose because “hard-to-place” 
girls were overcrowding Juvenile Hall, and the 
question was raised as to the economic feasibility 


-of managing these girls in the community in case- 


loads of 15 rather than in the conventional place- 
ment caseloads of 50. This idea had been sug- 
gested by the California Youth Authority’s suc- 
cess with its caseloads of 12 in the Community 
Treatment Project, referred to later in this paper. 

Four ISC caseloads were set up under specially 
selected officers, and a matched group of controls 
was identified in regular caseloads to provide a 
basis for comparison. The project showed that 
ISC cases stayed out of detention longer, were 
sent back to Juvenile Hall less frequently, stayed 
there for shorter periods of time when sent back, 
and were sent to the Youth Authority less fre- 
quently. When these various actions and services 
were costed out, the average monthly expenditure 
on the experimentals was found to be $185, and 
on the controls, $240. 


The success of the 15-girl caseloads led to an 
expansion of the program to 12 caseloads, in- 
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cluding both boy and girl groups. The year after, 
the number of ISC caseloads was to be increased 
again to 24, but County fiscal problems have de- 
layed the second stage of the expansion. 

Workload Determination Project.—In October 
1964 the Probation Department received a recom- 
mendation from a management consultant firm 
(which had been retained by the County to study 
the Department) that a more rational procedure 
for establishing workloads be adopted.!® This 
recommendation, which arose out of the consult- 
ant firm’s study of the new Parole Work Unit 
Program of the Department of Corrections, 
sought to displace the “equal numbers” concept 
as the basis for caseload formation. The result 
was the Workload Determination Project (WDP). 

The primary objective of WDP was to deter- 
mine the most appropriate size of workload for a 
deputy probation officer. There were other objec- 
tives, such as (1) improvement of caseload plan- 
ning procedures and caseload management, and 
(2) increasing the effectiveness of the unit super- 
visor in work planning and management. How- 
ever, the central theme in the new approach was 
the substitution of time allocation for case count- 
ing as the key to caseload management. 

During an exploratory period there emerged a 
frame of reference for planning probation serv- 
ices under the new concepts. First, 25 percent of 
a deputy probation officer’s time was defined as 
unassigned. Second, 15 percent of his time should 
be reserved for demand services. Third, 60 per- 
cent of his time should be planned for specific 
case services. 

Three kinds of service objectives were defined, 
each relating to a different type of client: 

(1) Rehabilitation, requiring 1 to 16 units of 
time; 

(2) Control, requiring 1 to 12 units of time; 

(3) Minimal service, requiring 0 to 2 units of 
time. 

Under this classification scheme, which is pri- 
marily time-oriented, the numerical caseload for 
a deputy probation officer could range from a low 
of 16 maximum rehabilitation cases to a high of 
384 minimal service cases that required only de- 
mand services. 

10 Cresap, McCormick, and Paget, Management Survey: The Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, April 1965. 
Datar Workload Determination Projects WDP 66-4, August 1906; also, 
Adult Comparative Data, Workload Determination Project, WDP 66-3, 


August 1966. 
12 I; Angeles County Probation Department, The Willowbrook- 
Harbor Intensive Supervision Project: A Proposal, November 1964. 
18 Eugene G. Feistman, Comparative Analysis of the Willowbrook- 
Harbor Intensive Supervision Program, Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, Research Report No. 28, June 1966. 


During an 11-month period ending in late 1966, 
the caseload size in the juvenile WDP units sta- 
bilized at about 50 cases per officer. Nonproject 
cases in the same locations averaged about 62 per 
officer.!! 

The juvenile cases at 11 months were showing 
evidence of superior casework and improved cost- 
effectiveness relationships. There were greater 
numbers of early dismissals, fewer court appear- 
ances on active cases, lower average duration of 
detention, and fewer new arrests. Preliminary 
cost estimates suggest that the cost of the addi- 
tional staffing is more than met through savings 
to the County in lowered expenditures for arrests, 
court hearings, detention, and probation services. 

For adult cases, the WDP caseloads settled 
down at about 90 cases per officer. This was in 
contrast with the average bf 210 cases in the 
non-WDP caseloads in the same areas. The 11- 
month followup of the adult cases suggested that 
the WDP units were providing more effective 
supervision. Probationers were reporting more 
regularly, making support payments more reg- 
ularly, and requiring less time before discharge 
from probation. The project officers were also re- 
turning probationers to court more promptly 
when violations occurred. The net effect of all 
these differences on cost-related factors implied 
that the WDP procedures carried an appreciable 
potential for cost reductions in the management 
of adult cases. 

WHISP.—One further experience with small 
caseloads in the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department is worth noting. In March 1965 the 
Department, with Office of Economic Opportunity 
assistance, undertook the Willowbrook-Harbor 
Intensive Supervision Project.!*? This dealt with 
boys ordered to forestry-camp placement by the 
juvenile courts. The WHISP Project randomized 
a small number of boys from one geographical 
area into experimentals, who went into 16-boy 
community treatment caseloads, and controls, — 
who went into the forestry camps as the court 
ordered. The design and procedures had been 
worked out beforehand with the courts. 

By mid-1966, the first major report on this pro- 
ject indicated that 84 percent of the experimentals 
were still functioning satisfactorily in the commu- 
nity. The remaining 16 percent had been sent on 
to the County forestry camps or to the California 
Youth Authority institutions. Average monthly 
costs for the management of the experimentals 
were estimated at $115; for the controls, $326.18 
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This appears to be a suggestion, based on 20 
experimental cases, that under intensive super- 
vision in the community most of the boys who are 
ordinarily placed in forestry camps can be man- 
aged in the community at about one-third the 
forestry camp cost, and with a success rate equal 
to or better than the camp success rate. 

Reduced Caseload Project.—The California 
Youth Authority became involved in a reduced 
caseload project in 1959—6 years after the De- 
partment of Corrections, and 2 years after the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department. Ten 
caseloads of 36 wards each were set up against 
five control caseloads of 72 boys each. Both sets 
of caseloads covered a common geographic area— 
Alameda County, in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
The populations of the caseloads were built up by 
long, carefully controlled processes of random- 
ization. 

The project ran until September 1961, when it 
was discontinued because of apparent lack of 
results. In the initial months of the project there 
was statistical evidence of superiority in the per- 
formance of the experimentals, but this later dis- 
appeared. The final conclusion was that there 
seemed to be some value in reduced caseloads if 
they brought an actual increase in frequency of 
agent-parolee contact.'* 

Community Treatment Project.—In 1961 the 
Youth Authority shifted its attention to a differ- 
ent form of project—one in which caseloads of 8 
(later 12) juveniles were to be formed in a test 
of community versus institutional treatment. The 
basic procedures began with identification, among 
boys and girls who had been sent to the Youth 
Authority by the juvenile courts, of individuals 
who could be accepted as eligible for immediate 
return from the reception center to these small 
community treatment caseloads. The eligibles 
were then randomized into community treatment 
and institutional treatment cases. The experi- 
mentals received intensive individual and group 
therapies; the controls went on through the insti- 
tutions in traditional mamnner.’° 

14 Bertram M. Johnson, Parole Research Project: Evaluation of 
i. ae California Youth Authority, Research Report No. 

” Crime a 


17 Heman G. Stark, “Alternatives to Instituti 
5 April 1967, pp. 323-329. 
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Phase I of the Community Treatment Project 
was perhaps less a test of the efficacy of small 
caseloads than of the general concept of intensive 
supervision in the community as a substitute for 
conventional institutional experience. The test 
was elaborated by including the device of classi- 
fication by an interpersonal maturity typology— 
the so-called “I-levels”—in an effort to discover 
whether community treatment might be more ef- 
fective for some types of juveniles than for others. 
In Phase II of the project, which has been made 
possible by a second grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health and additional legislative 
support, the test has been further elaborated by 
widening the range of treatment options in the 
community.'® 

Two findings of general interest came from 
Phase I of the project. First, the great majority 
of boys and girls ordinarily committed to the 
Youth Authority appear readily manageable in 
the community under intensive treatment. Sec- 
cond, this manner of treatment is much less ex- 
pensive than manayement in training schools 
which is followed by the usual kind of aftercare. 
With reference to numbers, 75 percent of the 
boys and 90 percent of the girls committed to the 
Youth Authority have been deemed eligible for 
retention in the community for intensive treat- 
ment. In the matter of costs, present estimates are 
that treatment in the community comes to about 
one-half to two-thirds of the cost of conventional 
institutional and parole management.!* 

Community Delinquency Control Project.— 
One early consequence of the success of 
the Community Treatment Project was the estab- 
lishment of the Community Delinquency Control 
Project. This Youth Authority project provided 
for the bypassing of institutions and the placing 
of cases directly on intensive parole in special 
units with 15-boy caseloads. The units receive 
referrals from the reception center and expose 
them to a year of experience in group counseling, 
individual counseling, remedial education, group- 
home placement, and other treatments. At the end 
of the year, wards are transferred to regular 
caseloads for less intensive supervision until dis- 
charged from parole.'® 

By 1966 these two programs—Community 
Treatment and Community Delinquency Control 
—were handling about 600 juveniles, which is 
more than the capacity of a Youth Authority in- 
stitution. It is estimated that this means a saving 
of $7 million to $8 million in construction funds, 
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plus the difference in costs between community 
and institutional maintenance.’® Using current 
estimates of $3,000 versus $4,500 per ward year, 
the maintenance saving on 600 wards approxi- 
mates $900,000 per year. 

In these two projects, the California Youth 
Authority has established that caseloads of 12 to 
15 are operationally feasible, bring reduced rates 
of recidivism, and are economically advantageous. 
They are more effective in resocialization of 
youngsters, and they promise to obsolete much of 
the physical plant that planners once thought to 
be necessary in the remote future of the Youth 
Authority. Since it takes time to implement such 
complex programs as the Community Treatment 
Project, inroads on traditional practice and plant 
may be slow. Nevertheless, it is easy to see why 
many knowledgeable persons consider this proj- 
ect one of the most significant developments in 
the recent history of juvenile corrections.”° 

The San Francisco Project.—The San Fran- 
cisco Project, a study of federal probation and 
parole, began in September 1964. Funding came 
primarily from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. The project was designed to examine the 
relative effectiveness of minimum, regular, ideal, 
and intensive caseloads. The minimum caseload, 
nominally the largest in size, called for reporting 
by mail and service upon demand. The regular 
caseload contained 85 persons—100 units of work- 
load, counting investigations. The ideal caseload 
was a 50-unit workload, as recommended by the 
American Correctional Association. The intensive 
caseload was a 25-unit workload—one-half that 
recommended by the ACA.?! 

New probationers were assigned randomly to 
these various caseloads. At the end of 2 years, 
performance of the minimum cases was not sig- 
nificantly different from that of the regulars. The 
regular and ideal caseloads showed violation rates 
of 22 and 24 percent, respectively. The intensive 
caseloads had a violation rate of 38 percent. This 
inflated rate contained a high proportion of tech- 
nical violations, presumably a consequence of the 
higher amount of supervision provided. If tech- 

1® President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 

21 Joseph D. Lohman, Albert Wahl, and Robert M. Carter, The 
San Francisco Project: The Min:mum "Supervision Caseload, Research 


Report No. 8, September 1966. 
22 Joseph D. Lohman, Albert Wahl, Robert M. Carter, and Shirley 


. P. Lewis, The San Francisco Project: The Intensive Supervision Case- 


load, Research Report No. 11, March 1967. 

23 Joseph D. Lohman, Albert Wahl, Robert M. Carter, and Leslie T. 
Wilkins, The San Francisco Project: Classification Criteria for Estab- 
lish'ng "Caceload Models, Research Report No. 12, The University of 
California, May 1967. 


nical violations were excluded from the analysis, 
there were no significant differences in violation 
rates between minimum, regular, ideal, and in-. 
tensive caseloads.?* 

The most recent report on the San Francisco 
Project concludes that random assignment of of- 
fenders to caseloads that vary in intensity of 
supervision is not followed by the variation in 
outcome that might be‘anticipated. The report 
suggests that improvement in outcome will per- 
haps be a function of types of treatment, types of 
officers, and types of offenders.?? 

The report identifies four factors as critical for 
the classification of offenders: age, prior record, 
current offense, and psychological stability. It 
proposes four types of caseloads for an effectively 
functioning probation and parole service: mini- 
mum, with 350 offenders per caseload; normal, 
with 65; ideal, with 40; and intensive, with 20. 
Assignment to one of the four types would be de- 
termined by the offender’s profile with respect to 
the age-offense-record-stability variables. In gen- 
eral, the more difficult the profile or pattern pre- 
sented by the offender, the smaller the caseload 
size to which he would be assigned. 

The following table is a very concise summary 
of the foregoing projects. 


DISCUSSION 


It is perhaps premature to attempt a definitive 
summing up of the results of the foregoing proj- 
ects. Nevertheless, there should be much value in 
trying to define some of the major consequences 
of the research and to state some of the most 
plausible implications for the future. 

Most readily evident are several operational 
consequences. As a result of the favorable findings 
in SIPU III and SIPU IV, the Department of Cor- 
rections was authorized staff increases that re- 
duced caseloads to an average of 36 parolees 
across one-half of the Department’s 12,000 parolee 
population. As a result of TOPS, the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department was permitted sub- 
stantial modification of its juvenile caseload yard- 
stick. As a result of the Intensive Supervision 
Caseload Project, the Probation Department has 
won budgetary support for caseloads of 15 “hard- 
to-place” boys and girls. And as a result of 
WHISP, the Probation Department appears to 
have accepted the use of intensive supervision in 
the community as an alternative to forestry-camp 
placement. 


Probably the most impressive operational con- 
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sequence is in the Youth Authority. As a result 
of the Community Treatment Project, caseloads 
of 12 and 15 have won firm departmental and 
legislative support, and treatment in the com- 
munity as an alternative to institutionalization is 
now fully accepted. The fact that about 10 percent 
of institutional commitments have been returned 
immediately to the community for intensive 
supervision is important, but this appears to be 
only a beginning. If we accept the findings of the 
Community Treatment Project that the vast ma- 
jority of youthful offenders ordinarily placed in 
California training schools are suitable candidates 
for intensive treatment in the community, the 
implications for state-level juvenile corrections 
not only in California but also nationwide are 
far-reaching. | 

In addition to operational consequences, the re- 
search on caseloads has had its effect on legis- 
lation. The Community Treatment Project and 
the Delinquency Control Project were instru- 
mental in the formulation and adoption of the 
California Probation Subsidy Act of 1965. The 
Act proposed that State subvention be used to 
strengthen community correctional processes, par- 
ticularly noninstitutional kinds, for both adults 
and juveniles. Preliminary estimates suggest that 
the Act has had remarkable effects, holding in the 
community many offenders who would ordinarily 
have gone to the Youth Authority or to the De- 
partment of Corrections. From these estimates it 
has been predicted that 1,800 offenders will stay 
jin the community under intensive treatment 
rather than be sent to state prisons or training 
schools in 1967. For a subsidy outlay of $7 million, 
the State appears likely to save a much larger 

There also have been consequences for proba- 
tion procedure. New ideas in caseload design and 
management and in unit supervision have begun 
to proliferate. Also conspicuously evident are new 
procedures for the classification of offenders as 
a basis for assignment to supervision or to treat- 
ment. The Youth Authority moved decisively into 
this area by experimenting with the I-level typo- 
logy for caseload and treatment assignment. The 
Department of Corrections followed with its 
“special,” “regular,” and “conditional” parolee 
types, and the Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment came after with its “rehabilitative,” 
“control,” and “minimal service” types. In the 


24 NCCD News, March-April 1967, pp. 5-6. 


two latter agencies, classification was accom- 
plished by relatively gross judgments. The San 
Francisco Project with its four critical factors 
and its 54 profiles now proposes to make the clas- 
sification process more systematic and objective. 

The caseload studies of the past 15 years con- 
tain much of interest when viewed primarily as 
research enterprises. One is struck, first of all, 
by the apparent fruitlessness of most of the first- 
phase projects. Despite preliminary indications 
of superior performance of the experimentals in 
the early months of the CDC and CYA studies, 
these indications eventually vanished. The San 
Francisco Project now finds itself reporting the 
same nonsignificant performance differentials. 

The TOPS Project proved an exception in the 
first-phase studies. It showed superiority for the 
small caseloads for reasons that are not yet clear 
although worthy of speculation. At least two 
points come to mind. First, TOPS started as 
something more than small caseloads against 
large. There was perception of a need to employ 
effectively the anticipated disposable time, so case- 
workers were given orientation in case manage- 
ment and in the dynamics of case behavior. Sec- 
ond, the TOPS project dealt with youngsters 
who had not yet left the community. It was con- 
cerned with relatively amenable material in a 
situation better endowed with treatment resources 
than the world of the adult prisoner or the juve- 
nile who has reached the state training school. 

Still viewing these projects as research enter- , 
prises, it is impressive how quickly results began > 
to emerge when emphasis turned away from sheer 
numbers to treatment concepts: community ver- 
sus institutional treatment, group and family 
therapy versus conventional probation super- 
vision, and assignment to treatment by offender 
type. This aspect of caseload research gives point 
to one of the frequently voiced criticisms of the 
early research: We have reduced the caseloads, 
but we haven’t told the parole agents what to do 
with the extra time. In that kind of procedural 
vacuum, there arose the possibility that the agent 
would use the free time to increase the number of 
technical violations. From several of the study re- 
ports, it is evident that this possibility frequently 
became reality. 

A point of interest now arises as to whether 
the sharpening focus on offender types will be 
equally as productive as the recent focus on treat- 
ment content and format. The use of an offender 


typology proved disappointing in SIPU IV, and 
possibly also in the first phase of the Community 
Treatment Project. However, there remains a 
vast field for exploration in offender types, and 
the San Francisco Project, the Work Unit Pro- 
gram, and the Workload Determination Project 
may have set some useful new directions. 

Another aspect of the foregoing studies that 
deserves comment is the success of the ultrasmall 
caseload with juveniles but its apparent failure 
with adults. The Youth Authority and the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department found 
caseloads of 12 and 15 to be economically and be- 
haviorally advantageous, with juveniles. At the 
same time, the Department of Corrections and the 
San Francisco Project discovered that perform- 
ance in 15- and 25-man caseloads was no better 
than in those twice as large. Does this mean that 
small caseloads are inherently advantageous for 
juveniles but not for adults? Or does it merely 
mean that thus far our design of small caseload 
programs for adults has been too uninformed, our 
management too ineffective, our measurement too 
imprecise? 

As a final point of interest, one is impressed by 
the fact that all the reduced caseload projects of 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department 
have shown small caseloads to be more effective. 
All have shown the experimentals to have sig- 
nificantly lower failure rates or to produce cost 
reductions sufficient to justify the heavier staffing. 

Why this total success for the Probation De- 
partment in contrast with the initial difficulties 
for the three other agencies? Is it that probation 
departments deal with intrinsically more prom- 
ising material? Is probation staff better trained 
or more dedicated? Do probation departments 
have better command of treatment resources at 
the community level? Is the community an inher- 
ently better setting for treatment? 

If, in fact, probation departments are at an ad- 
vantage in the correctional process, this has im- 
portant long-term implications. Corrections might 
conceivably be about to retrace the steps of mental 
health, which for a long time moved maladaptive 
people out of the community into large “ware- 
houses,” and is now in the process of returning 
treatment to the community. 

Whether this will occur in corrections will de- 
pend ultimately on where corrections proves more 

25 Stuart Adams, “A Cost-Effectiveness Comparison of Correctional 


Treatments.” Paper presented at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
saad for the Study of Social Problems, San Francisco, August 
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effective, assuming that social effectiveness con- 
tinues as a value in American society. The ability 
of probation to show more consistent gains 
through the reduction of caseloads is interesting 
evidence. More to the point, perhaps, is a recent 
study within a cost-effectiveness framework of a 
continuum of correctional treatments.25 These 
range from individual psychotherapy within a 
prison to informal group work with delinquent 
gangs. The data from the study suggest that the 
earlier in the continuum one makes an expendi- 
ture on well-designed treatment, the greater the 
economic return on the treatment. They also seem 
to imply that the earlier in the career of an of- 
fender a unit of treatment effort is applied, the 
greater the return on the effort. 

Two interpretations of the foregoing data might 
reasonably be made at this point. First, it would 
be logical to expect that probation would be the 
correctional activity best able to make an effective 
showing with a procedure such as reduced case- 
loads. Second, one of the most promising areas for 
the expansion of effort in the wide spectrum of 
corrections is the area of community treatment, 
particularly the area now defined as probation. 


CONCLUSION 


This review of correctional caseload research in 
California has disclosed a number of significant 
informational and operational breakthroughs. 
Some of the findings, especially in the earlier or 
first-phase studies, were disappointing and per- 
plexing. Nevertheless, it is easy to conclude that 
more has been learned than is generally recog- 
nized. It also appears likely that much additional 
will be learned, since there is much unfinished 
business in the area of caseload research. 

Some general concepts that have emerged from 
the past years of research will undoubtedly serve 
as guides in future years. It will continue to be 
important to attempt to classify offenders in ways 
that are relevant to treatment content and form. 
There will continue to be concern for the appro- 
priate kind of treatment for particular types of 
clients. There will be concern about the qualifi- 
cations and characteristics of treatment staff and 
the possibility of interaction between therapist 
type and offender type. Some interest will be cen- 
tered on appropriate duration and intensity of 
treatment. Finally, there will be much attention 
to the locus of treatment, with increasing focus 
on the possibility that probation and other open- 
community procedures will play far more im- 
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portant roles in the total correctional process. 

It seems reasonable to assume that for a long 
time to come the crucial] research in corrections 
will continue to be that which focuses on the treat- 
ment workload. This seems to be the heart of cor- 
rections—the defining situation for the continuing 
interaction between the agent or therapist and 


the client. It is an endless field of inquiry, in part 
because of the variety of factors involved, and in 
part because of the complexity of the interaction 
among these factors. But it is unquestionably a 
valuable field of inquiry, and progress in correc- 
tions will depend largely on how rapidly this field 
is mastered. 


Personnel Problems of Corrections and the 
Potential Contribution of Universities 


By ELMER H. JOHNSON, PH.D. 
Assistant Director, Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


ing vital contributions to applied crimino- 

logy. Unfortunately, this potential has not 
been exploited, but certain trends underway offer 
unprecedented employment of the university to 
attack the fundamental sources of correctional 
problems. 

One development is increased recognition that 
correctional agencies are among the instrumental- 
ities for responding to social and personal prob- 
lems of which crime is symptomatic. Whereas 
crime control has been regarded traditionally as 
an autonomous problem area, there is growing 
recognition among scholars and funding agencies 
that such autonomy is a fiction. Because crime is 
a byproduct of virtually every human activity, 
efforts to overcome other social problems are re- 
lated, at least indirectly, to societal responses to 
crime. Problems of social control are interrelated 
with difficulties of our age: balancing of social 
conformity and individual initiative, incongruity 
of poverty in a time of prosperity, the plight of 
the undereducated in a job market demanding 
specialized skills, and so on. 

Another promising development has been two 
national efforts to mold public opinion in support 
of an integrated attack on crime and associated 
problems: the President’s Crime Commission and 
the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower 


Tin UNIVERSITY has a high potential for mak- 


1 Elmer H. Johnson, “Occupational System of Criminology: Its 
Environment and Problems,’ International Annals of Criminology, 
No. 1, 1965, pp. 77-87. ; 

2 Richard A. McGee, “Professional Education for the Correctional 
ic National Probation and Parole Association Journal, 2: 195-199, 
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and Training. Their reports will be benchmarks 
because: (a) Basic facts in the field of corrections 
will be delineated; (b) theoretical principles will 
be applied systematically to capture the signifi- 
cance of these facts; (c) a framework will be 
afforded for systematic research; (d) public at- 
tention will be mobilized; (e) academic and 
practicing criminologists will be brought into co- 
ordination; and (f) special reference will be made 
to the vital importance of university participation 
in training and research. 

We shall concern ourselves specifically with two 
other developments: the increased dissatisfaction 
of correctional administrators with traditional 
practices and the awakening interest of univer- 
sities in playing active roles in the field of cor- 
rections. 


Personnel Problems of Correctional Agencies 


The field of corrections needs an occupational 
system whereby worthy job candidates are re- 
cruited, exposed to a well-organized training re- 
gime, and strongly motivated to upgrade their 
experience and skills. The need is a result of cur- 
rent inadequacies. Ideological diversity is found 
among the fields of criminology and the individual 
functionaries. Diversity also is expressed in the 
fragmentation of specialists among a host of pro- 
fessional societies and varying degrees of aloof- 
ness found among functionaries at the several 
stages of the overall system of societal reactions 
to crime.' Professionally trained personnel are in 
short supply, partially because of the inadequacy 


of traditional ways of determining desirable 
qualities of prison executives.” 

Some agencies have developed personnel train- 
ing programs, but, with commendable exceptions, 
the inservice training is irregular, fragmentary, 
and superficial.? Most correctional agencies lack 
the resources and motivation to conduct training 
at the theoretical level essential for effective 
results. Usually the size of the agency staff is in- 
sufficient to make feasible the heavy investment 
a training program of this type would require. 
Recruits seldom bring to the job sufficient educa- 
tional background for their particular tasks. Cor- 
rectional agencies do not offer incentives and 
genuine opportunities for additional formal edu- 
cation of those individuals willing to undertake 
this arduous task.* 

The prison, probation, or parole administrator 
finds that adding a new staff position or a single 
program does not suffice because a broader range 
of changes is necessary to reorganize the entire 
system of relationships between staff and offend- 
ers. Changing a few of the human units making 
up the agency’s social system is not sufficient to 
accomplish the cultural transformation required 
for significant progress. The administrator lacks 
resources for a full-fledged training program and 
is likely to try stop-gap measures. Too often, 
when drawn from agency staffs, the training in- 
structors perpetuate the misinformation upon 
which current practices are based. Personnel, 
grounded in the very traditions which inhibit 
change, are not likely to develop suddenly the 
new ideas and knowledge that are required. Some- 
how ideas and techniques must be imported.® 


The University’s Role in Corrections 


As a social institution, American universities 
are undergoing fundamental changes under the 
impact of unprecedented enrollments, merger of 
activities with industry, and adaptation to new in- 
tellectual currents. Under his term, the “‘multiver- 
sity,” Clark Kerr finds the university transformed 
inte an instrument of national purpose.® This 
instrument is useful for correctional reform in 
several ways. 


3 Howard B. Gill, “Training Prison Officers,’”’ American Journal of 
Correction, 20: 8-11, July-August 1958. 

4 J. benthal, ‘“‘Proposals for Correctional Education and 
Training,” Prison Journal, 40: 3-12, April 1960. 

> For detailed discussion of inservice training as a means of 
implementing organizational change, see: Elmer H. Johnson, “In- 
Service Training: A Key to Correctional Progress,” Criminologica, 4: 
16-26, November 1966. 

© Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard Wniversity Press, 1963, pp. 86-87. 

7 Elmer H. Johnson, “Administrative Statistics in Corrections as 
% Tool atl Theoretical Research,” Prison Journal, 45:35, Autumn- 
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1. The conditioning of present agency personnel 
in outmoded concepts requires that new attitudes 
be introduced at all levels of administration. The 
new attitudes must be based on theoretical con- 
cepts imported from outside the correctional 
agency. Because he specializes in the determina- 
tion of general principles underlying the discrete 
events in diverse fields of daily behavior, the 
university professor has the background and in- 
tellectual skills necessary to recognize the appli- 
cability of findings in one area of intensive study 
to the patterning of discrete events in what ap- 
pears on superficial examination to be unrelated 
to another area of human activity. In short, the 
intellectual storehouse of the university, personi- 
fied by its professors, is a resource of value to 
correctional reform because it holds many ‘“‘skele- 
ton keys” to unlock “new” answers to persistent 
difficulties. 

2. Correctional reform requires constructive 
criticism. Can this constructive criticism come 
from within the correctional agency? The indig- 
enous critic presumbly would have the advantage 
of intimate familiarity with the specific correc- 
tional system and historical base out of which 
the current practices developed. But this very 
familiarity would press him toward unquestioned 
acceptance of the value system upon which the 
current procedures are based. After all, his own 
attitudes have been conditioned by the very 
environment he is supposed to study with com- 
plete objectivity. His loyalty to his work col- 
leagues and to the establishment upon which 
he is dependent for his own career gratifications 
would dilute his objectivity. When experienced 
in the area of study and specially trained in perti- 
nent theoretical concepts, the outsiders are more 
likely to have a capacity for intellectual penetra- 
tion beyond the symptoms and transitory exter- 
nals of the problem. Because they are unfamiliar 
with the details of traditional practices, the out- 
siders are likely to raise fundamental questions.’ 

The university has the institutionalized func- 
tion of balance wheel of the total society through 
which the pathological aspects of institutionalized 
behavior may be dissected and diagnosed with 
reliability. In keeping with the obligations as- 
sociated with academic freedom, the professor’s 
role of critic is based on intellectual assessment 
rather than on a spirit of rebellion, social frustra- 
tion, or personal aggrandizement. Acquired 
through intensive and prolonged study, this in- 
tellectual assessment is derived from competence 
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in theoretical concepts which pierce beneath the 
superficial and mundane. 

3. Because quality and quantity of manpower 
is the pivotal aspect of any program of correc- 
tional reform, the teaching function of the univer- 
sity is crucial in three general ways: (a) training 
of students for careers as professors, researchers, 
and practitioners, (b) offering of short courses 
and institutes for correctional personnel, and 
(c) consultation services for establishment and 
improvement of inservice training programs of 
correctional agencies. 

4. The university can bridge theory and empiri- 
cal applications through possession by its profes- 
sors of expertise in both theory and the environ- 
ment of practice within which the theory is to be 
applied. If the university is to make a genuine 
contribution to correctional change, the professor 
must know the realities of the environment within 
which his theories are to be applied. The integra- 
tion of two forms of expertise within the role of 
professor implies a new type of academic crimi- 
nologist. 

Our conception of university participation has 
a precedent in the land-grant movement which 
had a major influence in shaping institutions. It 
is consistent in terms of the assumption that the 
functions of the university are not limited to the 
boundaries of the campus and are not promoted 
by an aloofness from the social trends underway 
in the total society. We would avoid another ma- 
jor characteristic of the land-grant movement— 
the exhaltation of empirical practice without re- 
gard for the communication and enriching of the 
theories upon which academic disciplines are es- 
tablished. There is a need for a happy union be- 
tween theory and practice. . 


Curriculum for Correctional Practice 


Academic training for correctional personnel 
is found in four major programs: (1) schools of 
social work; (2) sequences of courses within 
departments of sociology; (3) programs of wide 
variety within schools of public administration, 
social welfare, public safety, police science, psyco- 
logy, and political science; and (4) independent 
specialized correctional programs. 

Proponents of social work schools envisage 
the work of probation, parole, and correctional 


8 Walter C. Reckless, “Training of the Correctional Worker,” in 
Paul W. Tappan (ed.), Contemporary Correction. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1951, p. 40. Also see Alfred C. Schnur, ‘Pre-Service Training,” 
Criminology and Police Science, 50:30, 
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classification officers as essentially clinical in na- 
ture, requiring social work skills. Sequences of 
courses within most departments of sociology 
attempt to educate simultaneously a correctional 
worker and a sociologist within a program de- 
signed primarily to prepare students for careers 
in sociology. Usually programs of other special- 
ized fields are based on a combination of be- 
havioral sciences. The specialization of the pro- 
grams is in the selection of courses from a 
pertinent discipline to form a “core curriculum” 
without necessarily integration of criminological 
knowledge and experience within the theoretical 
studies. 

A number of correctional administrators and 
academic criminologists insist that the program 
be housed in an independent academic department 
of corrections because corrections does not mesh 
with any one behavioral science. Walter C. 
Reckless has said: 

The best preparation for correctional workers is 
courses which contain the philosophy and practices of 
correctional work. Courses in related areas of social 
work can be a part of the requirements in a curriculum 
for the training of correctional workers but they cannot 
act as substitutes for courses in the several aspects of 
correctional operations. Consequently, it cannot be pre- 
sumed that a person trained in casework or group work 
or community organization can hang out his shingle and 
say that his training allows him to “double in brass,” 
namely, to be a trained correctional worker as well.8 
The three alternatives for the doctorate are 

germane to our discussion. 

1. A specialized doctorate in criminal justice 
has been suggested on the basis of the precedent 
of the School of Criminology at the University of 
California at Berkeley, which grants the degree 
of doctor of criminology. 

2. A joint Ph.D. with an established social 
science discipline would conform to the require- 
ments of that discipline with the addition of 
course requirements in criminal justice. The Cen- 
ter for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Cor- 
rections of Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale follows this plan currently. 

3. An undifferentiated Ph.D. in social science, 
similar substantially to the second alternative, 
is exemplified by the degree offered by Michigan 
State University. 

The joint doctorate program has a major ad- 
vantage in that it provides the graduate with 
ready acceptance of his academic credentials by 
the gatekeepers to the major areas of opportunity 
for employing his theoretical training. Because 
the criteria to be met in obtaining a doctorate in 
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a particular discipline is commonly known, pos- 
session of a doctorate in a particular discipline 
is similar to a passport in quickly identifying the 
applicant’s fundamental status. When the doctor- 
ate is in an unfamiliar specialization, the particu- 
lar qualifications of the applicant must be deter- 
mined in a less predictable fashion. 

Secondly, the joint doctorate approach is based 
on the assumption that the intensity of study is 
such that there must be a primary concentration 
on a particular discipline. Because its subject 
matter involves the full range of the social and 
behavioral sciences, criminology cannot develop 
concepts which clearly demark it within an aca- 
demic division of labor. The doctor of philosophy 
acquires a fund of theoretical knowledge through 
prolonged and intensive study. He acquires what 
William James called “knowledge-about” (know- 
ledge of scientific laws) and “knowledge-of-ac- 
quaintance” (intimate familiarity with the indivi- 
dual case based on experience and insight) The 
expertise of the doctor is derived from a depth of 
knowledge which enables him to extrapolate these 
general principles into the unknown of previously 
unexperienced events with the result that he con- 
tributes understanding. However, to employ these 
principles intelligently, he must have sufficient 
knowledge-of-acquaintance. 

Third, the sociologists, psychologists, and polit- 
ical scientists with a secondary interest in crimi- 
nology will influence the conceptions held by gen- 
erations of college and university students. 
Through these future professors, the public 
knowledge of criminological problems will be ex- 
tended and made more accurate. In addition to 
teaching, the graduates of the joint doctorate pro- 
gram will be recruited into research and adminis- 
trative posts demanding intensive study in a 
particular discipline concurrent with grounding 
in the field of criminology per se. 

Fourth, at the doctorate level, it is extremely 
unlikely thet the demand from the field of cor- 
rections will justify creation of a separate aca- 
demic program for criminology in very many 
universities. 

However, the joint program also has major 
difficulties. 

First, the academic departments oriented to 
a particular discipline have the objective of pre- 
paring their graduate students for careers within 
that discipline. Each discipline has its particular 


® William James, The Principles of Psychology. London: Mac- 
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model which is to be the end result of the 
course work and degree requirements. The usual 
models are university professor, researcher, or 
professional practitioner of his discipline. Prep- 
aration for any of these roles expends the 
major part of the student’s energy and course 
work. The sociologist is the most likely to select 
criminology for concentrated study, but even he 
is likely to approach crime as only a specialized 
issue within his particular generic approach. 

Second, if an academic department is to pro- 
duce graduates well grounded in the theories of 
a particular discipline the requirements for its 
graduate program must include three elements: 
(a) Admission to the program must emphasize 
prerequisites consistent with the acquisition of 
knowledge at the graduate level in those areas 
appropriate to a specialist in that discipline. 
(b) The process of selecting recruits should be 
consistent with the admission of only those stu- 
dents whose career commitment is toward the 
discipline. Consequently, the students will be more 
likely to develop the psychological and social 
qualifications for colleaqueship in that discipline 
as a process incidental to the regime of intellectual 
study. (c) The degree requirements will channel 
course selection to model the study program in 
conformity to the predicted knowledge and skill 
requirements for a career in that particular disci- 
pline. 

The meeting of the needs of a program in cor- 
rections is handicapped by a joint degree program 
because the academic department must emphasize 
elements, such as listed above, if it is to meet its 
primary responsibilities in its academic disci- 
pline. When the academic department is in full 
support of the joint program, the handicap does 
not exist at the Ph.D. level where the course re- 
quirements are more flexible and where more 
years of study permit the taking of a greater 
variety of courses. 

However, at the master’s level, these conditions 
do not exist. Furthermore, when the master’s de- 
gree is terminal there is greater possibility that 
the future career role of graduates envisaged by 
the academic department oriented toward use of 
the master’s degree as preliminary to Ph.D. study 
will not coincide with the actual roles assumed by 
graduates of master’s programs who immediately 
enter fields of practice, such as corrections. There- 
fore, the master’s program in corrections is penal- 
ized. The applicants may not have all the pre- 
requisites for all the areas of knowledge essential 
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to a person preparing himself for the role model 
appropriate to the discipline although he is quali- 
fied for graduate study for a career in corrections. 
Furthermore, the course requirements unneces- 
sarily divert the student from correction courses 
and from multidisciplinary study to the extent 
he must take courses germane to preparation for 
specialization in the particular major discipline 
but not essential to a career in corrections. 
Finally, the social psychological environment of 
the usual department program presses the student 
toward identification with colleagues of his major 
discipline to the detriment of development of 
identification with the field of corrections. 

Third, the academic department form of curric- 
ulum organization undermines the integration 
and coordination of the total body of criminolog- 
ical theory. Law, sociology, psychology, psychia- 
try, social work, and education approach the 
problem of crime from the point of view of their 
own particular discipline. As we have said, for 
the members of the academic discipline, usually 
crime and the criminal represent a specialized 
issue within their particular generic approach. 
This leads to a situation in which the newer disci- 
plines and professions attempt to colonize the 
fields of both criminological theory and practice, 
and develop them only to the extent of their own 
interest and competence.!° 

Fourth, since these disciplines and professions 
deal with crime and delinquency as special issues 
within their generic fields, the basic education in 
these professions does not include a study of 
specific knowledge from the field of criminology. 
Instead, the graduates are expected to extrapolate 
their generic education into assimilation of speci- 
fic knowledge about crime and corrections after 
the respective general education has been com- 
pleted. Most disciplines keep open the paths of 


10 Peter P. Lejins, “The Body of Criminological Knowledge: Its 
Importance for Correctional Personnel,” a paper presented at the Pacific 
Coast Institute on Correctional Manpower and Training, Union, 
Washington, April 1965 (mimeo). 

11 See: F. Ferracuti and M. W. Wolfgang, “Clinical vs. Sociological 
Criminology: Separation or Integration?” Excerpta Criminologica, 4: 
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communication between practice and general 
scientific knowledge through a commonality of 
professional training. But this usual safeguard is 
not found for the graduate training of crimi- 
nologists!!. 

Fifth, the complexity of the phenomenon of 
crime and corrections requires the utilization of 
resources of several branches of knowledge. The 
appeal of the specialized doctorate in criminology 
is that selection could be made from the theoreti- 
cal resources of various disciplines to fit the needs 
and circumstances of criminology. Ideally, the 
criminologist would be an individual schooled in 
pertinent scientific concepts and theories and ex- 
perienced in the patterns characteristic of the 
phenomenon to which his theories relate. Unfor- 
tunately, the current situation in criminology does 
not approach the ideal to any acceptable degree. 


Need for a New Vision 


The major purpose of this article is to lay 
a foundation for the mobilizing of university 
resources for meeting the urgent problems of 
corrections at a time most favorable to such a 
development. However, the justifications for such 
a course of action are not based on expediency or 
the special contingencies of corrections as only . 
one of the fields of organized human activity. 
Rather the issues involved are basic to the social 
uses of knowledge. It is only recently that the 
behavioral scientist has had a willing lay clientele. 

There is a need for a new vision of the relation- 
ship between theory and practice. This vision 
is essential for development of university teach- 
ing, research, and relationships with agencies in 
the areas of practice and policy-making. There is 
a need for valid knowledge in the area of practice 
which can be acquired only through contacts with 
theoreticians. Corrections is undergoing a high 
rate of change which must be maintained and 
directed if society’s reactions to crime are to 
demonstrate the effectiveness not yet realized. 
However, the universities also must retool their 
organizational structure and procedures. 


Manpower and Training is moving ahead on a task that is as 


practical as it is humanitarian . 


. . This is to rehabilitate public 


offenders and thus head off careers in crime. Progress can be 
made only if our correctional institutions and community treat- 
ment centers are staffed with personnel trained and inspired to 
guide men from crime and despair to decency and hope. 


—LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


SOME FURTHER REFLECTIONS CONCERNING THE IMPACT 
OF THE NARCOTIC ADDICT REHABILITATION ACT UPON 
SENTENCING AND SERVICE OF SENTENCE 


In a recent issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, I briefly dis- 
cussed the provisions of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act and some of the forseeable problems arising under the 
act. At that time, no appropriation was available to either 
the Surgeon General or the Attorney General to implement 
their respective responsibilities under the Act. 

Since that time, the Surgeon General has obtained an 
appropriation which enabled him to place in effect those 
commitments under Titles I and III and, he, in addition, 
agreed to handle the institutional aspect of Title II until 
funds were made available to the Department of Justice. 
Funds have now been made available and the Bureau of 
Prisons is in the process of establishing its own institution 
programs to be housed within designated institutions. The 
first center is to be placed at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Danbury, Connecticut. 

One question which has already arisen is whether the 
court, after committing a defendant for examination and 
report under Title II, must bring the defendant back be- 
fore it can commit him for treatment under the provisions 
of that Title. 

It’s debatable whether this commitment is “a sentence” 
within the meaning of U.S. v. Behrens, 375 U.S. 162. If so, 
the defendant would have to be returned to court. The 
language of the statute talks out of both sides of its 
mouth. For instance, on one hand, it differentiates between 
a Title II commitment and a sentence, but on the other 
hand, it talks about “such other sentence as may be author- 
ized or required by law” (emphasis ours). Under Behrens, 
a person who is committed for an examination and report 
to the court under 18 U.S.C. 4208(b) to assist the court 
in making its determination must be brought back to court 
before the final disposition is rendered. Essentially, the 
rationale of the Supreme Court is that the original com- 
mitment is but a tentative sentence and that a defendant 
is entitled to be present at all stages of his trial and cer- 
tainly this includes the final sentencing. 

Arguing for the necessity of a defendant’s return after 
a Title II commitment for examination and report is the 
fact that here there is not even a tentative sentence but 
merely a commitment to determine whether the Act is 
applicable and appropriate. Further, a commitment under 
the Act results in the loss of liberty just as effectively as 
a person sentenced to a term of imprisonment for a period 
which most times is as great as the maximum allowable 
sentence. Furthermore, a person who is committed under 
Title II, on release, is subject to the same supervision by 
the same supervisory agency as one who has been released 
on parole or mandatory release after serving the incar- 
ceration period of a sentence of imprisonment. Certainly, 
because this commitment is noc at the defendant’s option 
and because its duration is equated to the maximum period 
allowable under the law, it is not difficult to conjure up a 
situation where the defendant would rather be sentenced 
to a short straight term than be committed for a long 
treatment period. In Specht v. Patterson, the Supreme 
Court held that a hearing was necessary where a defend- 
ant was likely to be committed for an indeterminate period 
rather than a straight 10-year sentence. The duration of 
the commitment was important to the court. This case is 
discussed below. 

Arguing the other way, however, it could be pointed out 
that once the court concludes the defendant is an addict 
and is amenable to rehabilitation, it has no discretion and 
can only commit under Title II. Thus, the situation under 
Section 4208(b) is not comparable because there the court 
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has all kinds of latitude after it receives the report and 
recommendation. Consequently, it could be said that the 
presence of the defendant and the opportunity for allocu- 
tion after the report and recommendation are far more 
important under a 4208(b) study. This last argument 
would seem to have some weight only if Rule 11 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure had been complied 
with before the acceptance of a plea of guilty and in such 
a manner as to include an explanation of the possibility 
and the consequences of a Title II commitment. Further, 
the right to allocution was fully extended prior to the orig- 
inal commitment. 

In the very recent Supreme Court case of Mempa v. 
Rhay (discussed later), the fact that in the State of Wash- 
ington all sentences are for the maximum did not impress 
the court when it considered the right to counsel at the 
probation revocation hearing. If a Title II commitment 
was requested by the defendant, this would provide an 
additional reason for not returning the defendant because 
he is getting exactly what he requested. 

When in doubt, it does seem that it is safer for the 
court to return the defendant before he is eventually com- 
mitted under Title II. 

Nor is the manner in which terms are to be computed 
under Title II clearly spelled out under the law. The law 
states on one hand that the offender shall receive full credit 
toward the service of his sentence for any time spent in 
custody for examination. It makes no mention of the time 
spent in custody before the defendant was ordered to be 
committed for examination. A narrow and literal interpre- 
tation of the law could lead to the conclusion that this time 
is not to be credited to the defendant. But it does seem that 
such an interpretation would be contrary to the spirit and 
intent of Section 4 of the Bail Reform Act. This fact, plus 
the fact that it is not at all clear that such a person should 
not get this credit, leads me to believe that this credit 
should be given. 

The parole eligibility date is a different matter. The law 
states that the defendant is eligible only after he has been 
“treated” for 6 months following such commitment at an 
institution maintained or approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The emphasis here seems to be obvious—it is a mini- 
mum period of treatment which is relevant, rather than a 
minimum of confinement. It thus seems logical that while 
all periods of confinement should be credited on the full 
term, only the period of treatment should count toward the 
parole eligibility date. 

Another question is whether a Title II commitment is 
entitled to statutory good time. The language of 18 U.S.C. 
4161 states that a prisoner convicted of any offense against 
the United States and confined in a penal or correctional 
institution of the United States for a definite term, shall 
get this credit. This type commitment certainly fits this 
description. In addition, it seems that there should be some 
built-in provision to provide that an inmate would not be 
held until the end of his term and thus there would be no 
aftercare program available to him. The really new ap- 
proach to the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act, and 
upon which its hopes are placed, is aftercare treatment. 

What kind of situation awaits a release violator? Under 
the law he can be returned to custody just like any other 
parolee or mandatory releasee. Does the period he was on 
the streets under supervision not count toward his term? 
It does not for the regular parolee or mandatory releasee. 
The law does not specifically answer this question, but it 
does describe him as released “as if on parole.” 

And what kind of treatment must he be accorded when 
he is brought back? Under Title I, if a person fails, the 
vitality of the judgment is ended and he can then be pro- 
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secuted, convicted, and sentenced. There is no such pro- 
vision for failure under Title II. Thus, if a person again 
becomes an addict, he can only be brought back under the 
original judgment. Even if he is brought back for reasons 
other than addiction, he would still be returned under the 
original judgment which commits him for treatment as an 
addict. It certainly would be irrational to compel the Bu- 
reau of Prisons to continue to treat him as an addict— 
which would be an expensive exercise in futility—merely 
because at the time of the initial commitment some years 
ago, he was an addict. 

Yet, at least one Court of Appeals has determined that 
a person who is committed for mental care can air in the 
courtroom whether the hospital is implementing the pur- 
poses of the judgment. However, in that case the patient 
needed the care called for in the original judgment. 


PROBATIONER ENTITLED TO APPOINTED COUNSEL 
AT PAROLE REVOCATION HEARING 


In several prior issues of FEDERAL PROBATION it was 
pointed out that the majority of courts, including federal, 
had held that an alleged probation violator is not entitled 
at the revocation hearing to appointed counsel at a revoca- 
tion hearing. However, the Supreme Court had granted 
certiorari in this question which was an indication that it 
was bothered by the prevailing case law. 

On November 13, in his first opinion, and writing for a 
unanimous court, Justice Marshall ruled that counsel must 
be provided for this proceeding. Mempa v. Rhay, Walking 
v. Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles, 
No. 16-22, October term 1967. 

In one case, a juvenile was represented by counsel where 
he entered a plea of guilty. He was placed on probation, 
but when his violation hearing was held, he was not rep- 
resented by counsel nor was he afforded the opportunity 
for the further services of retained counsel. 

At the hearing he admitted implication, the probation 
officer testified without cross examination, and probation 
was revoked without asking the juvenile whether he had 
anything to say or any evidence to supply. Under the law 
of the State of Washington, the maximum sentence is auto- 
matically imposed and the court recommends a parole 
eligibility date. 

' In the second case, the probationer asked for retained 
counsel and the hearing was postponed for a week. On the 
day of the hearing, the defendant appeared without a law- 
yer but said he retained one who was supposed to be pre- 
sent. After waiting 15 minutes, the court went ahead in 
the absence of counsel, not offering counsel and indicating 
in any case it would not appoint counsel even if one had 
been requested. There was no indication that such a re- 
quest was made. The probation officer presented hearsay 
evidence of the violations. There was no record as to 
whether the defendant was advised of his right to appeal. 

Justice Marshall equated the revocation hearing to var- 
ious stages of the criminal process—sentencing, acceptance 
of plea of guilty, and the trial itself—and cited some of 
the better known cases holding that in the circumstances 
of each case the defendant is entitled to appointed counsel. 

The State argued that because under Washington law 
the court, upon revocation, merely commits to the maxi- 
mum, the sentence following revocation is a mere formality. 
Justice Marshall noted, however, that the court and pro- 
secutor must recommend to the Parole Board the length 
of time the person should serve, as well as supplying in- 
formation about the man and the offense. Although the 
Board is not bound by these recommendations, they are 
given considerable weight. The significance of the recom- 
mendation led the court to conclude that an attorney is 
necessary to present the facts and mitigating circum- 
stances. 

The knowledge and exercise of the right to appeal is 
important and this among other legal rights is to be pro- 
tected by counsel. The Washington law which precludes 
appeal after a plea of guilty until after revocation of pro- 
bation makes the attorney at this stage even more impor- 
tant; also important is knowing about the right to 
withdraw a guilty plea. 

The court seemed to be impressed by the fact that the 
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eventual imposition of sentences in these cases was based 
on the “alleged commission of offenses for which the ac- 
cused is never tried.” 

While these decisions laid heavy emphasis on the peculi- 
arities of the Washington state law, I believe the rationale 
is at least equally applicable to all probation revocation 
hearings. In the federal system, for example, the judge has 
the widest discretion after revocation as distinguished from 
a recommendation to the Board in the instant cases. Thus, 
the reasoning that counsel is needed at this stage would 
be even more pronounced in the federal system. On the 
other hand, the defendant’s right to appeal the conviction 
accrues immediately and cannot be exercised after revoca- 
tion if the appeal period has lapsed. 

The opinion seemed to be unnecessarily narrow in that it 
is grounded upon the legal rights during criminal prosecu- 
tion rather than laying emphasis upon the grave conse- 
quences resulting from probation violation. Thus, this 
opinion is not especially helpful: in prognosticating how 
the court would rule if the question was the right to coun- 
sel at a parole rather than a probation revocation hear- 
ing. If the consequence of loss of liberty had been the crux 
rs the opinion, it would have been a far more definitive 

lecision. 


SUPREME CouRT REAFFIRMS RULING THAT 
FULL HEARING UNNECESSARY PRIOR 
TO IMPOSITION OF SENTENCE 


Last April the Supreme Court held that where a person 
who is convicted of an offense, for which the maximum 
sentence is 10 years, is, instead, committed to an indeter- 
minate term up to life under a separate Sex Offender Act, 
is entitled to a full hearing before he can be committed 
under the provisions of the latter Act. Specht v. Patterson, 
386 U.S. 606 (1967). In this case, the defendant was con- 
victed of indecent liberties under Colorado law. The Sex 
Offender Act was brought into play because the trial court 
was of the opinion that this defendant, having been con- 
victed of a specified sex offense, constituted a threat of 
bodily harm to members of the public or was a habitual 
offender and mentally ill. The provisions of the Colorado 
law do not require an open hearing but provide that a 
complete psychiatric examination shall be made and a com- 
plete written report submitted to the court with recom- 
mendations. The provisions of the law were met in this 
case. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that the Sex Offender 
Act only makes the first conviction the basis for commenc- 
ing another proceeding under a separate Act with another 
kind of determination yet to be made. Relying heavily upon 
the Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit which con- 
strued a comparable Pennsylvania statute, the court felt a 
full judicial hearing must be had before a magnified com- 
mitment could be imposed and due process requirements 
are not satisfied by partial or superficial procedural pro- 
tections. The court drew the analogy to recidivists statutes 


_ where a defendant must receive reasonable notice and an 


opportunity to be heard. 

Perhaps more interesting than the holding is the fact 
that the court carefully stated that it adhered to its ruling 
in Williams v. New York 327 U.S. 241, which held that the 
due process clause of the 14th amendment does not require 
a full scale hearing when the issue involved is the deter- 
mination of the sentence to be imposed. It quoted directly 
from the language of Williams to the effect that the prac- 
tice of individualizing punishment and the concept that 
probation workers are not trained to prosecute but to aid 
offenders, makes these reports especially valuable to sen- 
tencing judges; that to deprive sentencing judges of this 
kind of information would undermine modern penological 
procedural policies and such information should be avail- 
able even though it would be unavailable if restricted to 
that which was given in open court and subject to cross 
examination. Further, the kind of information available 
would make open court testimony totally impractical if 
not impossible and would result in endless delay in retrial 
of collateral issues. 

As mentioned before, the court refused to extend the 
doctrine of Williams to the situation presented in Specht. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


“Stop and Frisk: Say It Like It Is,” by Evelle J. Younger 
(September 1967). The author is District Attorney for 
Los Angeles County, California. He writes in support of 
the “stop and frisk’” proposal contained in the American 
Law Institute’s Model Penal Code of prearraignment pro- 
cedure. The author considers the law enforcement officer’s 
authority to stop and frisk suspects essential to adequate 
detection of criminals and crime. Moreover, he believes 
that the time a police officer is allowed to detain a suspect 
before making a decision regarding arrest should be 
based on reasonableness rather than set by an arbitrary 
limit. He expresses faith in the judgment of the typical 
police officer and says if the stop and frisk procedure is 
to be judged unreasonable because it may be abused, 
there is no police procedure which should not be judged 
unreasonable on the same ground. 

The author understands why a criminal would object 
to being stopped and questioned but finds it difficult to 
understand why an honest, law-abiding citizen would re- 
sent being stopped and questioned under circumstances 
which clearly indicate that an officer is trying to do the 
job that the public expects and requires him to do. 

“Criminal Statistics: A Reformulation of the Problem,” 
by Stanton Wheeler (September 1967). The author is a 
sociologist on the staff of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
an adjunct associate professor in sociology and law at 
Yale University. 

This paper probes a colossus 4nd nudges the forces of 
antidisestablishmentarianism in the field of crime report- 
ing. The author believes that in-their present form crime 
statistics are of limited usefulness. In his opinion their 
relevancy would be heightened if they reflected the inter- 
action between the offender, citizens who may be either 
the victims or reporters of offenses and the officers who 
are formally charged with the obligation to respond to the 
offenses. The author attempts to justify the additional 
information he recommends from the operational and 
theoretical viewpoints. He believes that the practical con- 
sequences of additional data would be an improved under- 
standing of police and official agents, of citizens and social 
control, of criminals and criminal acts, and the develop- 
ment of consumer oriented crime statistics. 

The first step toward more meaningful statistics, in the 
author’s opinion, is for the reporting agencies to provide 
systematic data on (a) the complaining witnesses, (b) the 
social characteristics of the community, (c) the reporting 
or the arresting officer, and (d) the nature of the police 
system making the report. 

While the development of more meaningful crime reports 
is a most worthwhile objective, how the author’s proposals 
could be implemented needs considerably more elucidation. 

“Alienation, Hedonism and Life—Vision of Delinquents,” 
by Donald E. Allen and H. S. Sandhu (September 1967). 
Dr. Allen is an associate professor of sociology at 
Oklahoma State University. Dr. Sandhu is with the Uni- 
versity of Guelph. This article reports the results of a test 
of the hypothesis that delinquents as compared to non- 
delinquents »r°: (1) more alienated, (2) more hedonistic, 
and (3) possess a poorer vision of the future. The hypo- 
thesis was tested by comparing a delinquent group of the 
179 boys in Florida Correctional Institutions with 198 
High School Boys in Tampa, Florida. Using questions 
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especially formulated to measure characteristics in issue, 
the hypothesis was confirmed. 

“The Drug Abuse Problems and Some Proposals,” by 
Guy P. Seaburg (September 1967). The author classifies 
the drugs which are the principal commodities on the 
black market as opiates, barbiturates, amphetamines, and 
hallucinogens, describes the effects and the potential 
dangers of each on the user. After reviewing state and 
federal legislation designed to curb the illegal drug 
traffic, the author contends that it is a failure in that 
enforcement has been diverted to the addict himself while 
leaving the peddlers-for-profit and the underworld king- 
pins unscathed. The author recognizes drug addiction as 
a disease and makes a strong plea for legalized dispen- 
sation through medical clinics. He argues that in this way 
the black market could be dried up, crime incidental to 
addiction decreased, and the underlying causes of addiction 
treated while the addict is being “maintained” on the drug. 

The author has rendered a public service in producing 


this extremely well-written article. It merits very careful 
consideration. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Delinquent Areas in the County of London: Ecological 
Factors,” by C. P. Wallis, Ph.D., and R. Maliphant (July 
1967). Wallis and Maliphant are psychology department 
faculty members at the University of Durham and Uni- 
versity College, London, respectively. Their article is an 
ecological study which relates to the distribution of delin- 
quency in 29 metropolitan boroughs which, according to 
the authors, comprise the London County Council Admini- 
strative Area. The authors attempted to define those 
elements which distingish delinquent areas. For purposes 
of discussion, the authors defined the term “delinquent” as 
pertaining to young offenders, between the ages of 17 and 
20, in penal institutions and with sentences of from 3 
months to 3 years. 

The sample consisted of approximately 1,000 boys from 
the London area who had been committed to the following 
types of institutions: (1) senior detention centers (sen- 
tences of 3 months only); (2) borstal (indeterminate 
oe and (3) prison (sentences of 3 months to 3 
years). 

Maps and tables are provided the reader to gain a 
broader and greater understanding of the ecological study. 
Reference is made to some of the studies in the United 
States primarily that of Shaw and McKay and their 
associates. 

“Aggression in Adolescent Delinquents,” by Israel 
Kolvin, Christopher Ounsted, and Douglas Lee (July 1967). 
This article describes the recent survey of 234 delinquent 
boys on psychiatric remand who manifested a patho- 
logical degree of aggressiveness. These boys were singled 
out for study and were compared with a control group of 
boys who did not manifest this particular type of be- 
havior. The report is descriptive in nature and resulted 
in division of aggressive boys into five identifiable groups: 
(1) assertive or thug-like hostility; (2) catastrophic, im- 
pulsive aggressiveness; (3) paranoid aggressiveness; (4) 
severe cruelty, and (5) family-directed aggressiveness. 

The authors found that there was some overlap and 
that the boys were primarily grouped according to their 
main pattern of aggressive behavior. There was only one 
group, the “assertive or thug-like group” which had a 
reasonably large number to make a statistical sample. 
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Therefore the authors devised three main groups of boys: 
(a) the nonhostile, nonaggressive delinquent; (b) the 
assertive, hostile delinquent; (c) the nonassertive, hostile 
delinquent. 

Illustrative case histories were used to focus on each of 
the groupings of aggressive delinquents. The case histories 
portrayed the type of offense as well as the individual 
psychological examination scores, a school and _ social 
family history report was provided in addition to a 
psychiatric examination and the remand reports. 

A number of tables were provided which relate to family 
size, living with parents, living with mother, age, hostility, 
and other items which could focus on the subject’s aggres- 
sive tendencies. The authors have compiled an easily 
read and interesting article which outlines for the reader 
a new study in the determination of aggression. 


PROBATION 


(England) 
Reviewed by J. ELDON MINCKS 


“Charlie Comes Home,” by David Baillie (July 1967). 
It was apparent to Mr. Baillie that it would be a hopeless 
task in attempting to help Charlie on his return from 
prison unless better communications with the rejecting 
community could be established in a way in which after- 
care could be translated into action rather than in- 
difference. 

A mass public relations attack was launched wherein 
representatives of every recorded cross section of the 
community were invited to meet—private citizens, civic 
groups, press, radio, and television. It was described as 
the most representative gathering ever held in that town. 

At this meeting the community was requested to con- 
sider ways to aid and assist “Charlie’s return to his home 
town.” 

It was refreshing that Mr. Baillie and staff made it 
clear to the group that “entertainment” talk was out; 
that, if the community cared, the talk would be about the 
ways in which aftercare could be translated into action. 

With intensive publicity, followed by meetings, small but 
growing bodies of volunteer “prisoner friends” became 
concerned and willing to accept vital measures of penal 
reform. 

Mr. Baillie states that they are only at the beginning of 
the community involvement but believes that the climate 
of the opinion of the community is now ready for him and 
his staff to expand the use of their associates. They do not 
-claim long-term results. However, they find that released 
prisoners are seeking their nonmonetary aid even after 
discharge from supervision. They believe that the public 
is ready to be educated, that this is one of the primary 
duties of the probation officer, and that greater status is 
given the professionals the more the lay public is involved. 


“Improving Sentencing Techniques,” by J. G. Smith 
(July 1967). The author recommends means by which the 
probation service may make further progress toward a 
more systematic approach in sentencing, emphasizing 
that the preparation and presentation of background in- 
formation is probably the most important function of the 
probation officer. 

Results of the studies indicate no significant drop in the 
number of reconvicted male offenders despite the pre- 
sentence information. 

The studies suggest there are no established criteria 
distinguishing relevant from irrelevant information, that, 
overall, the applicable test is whether information secured 
does help the court to reach a better decision. Toward this 
end the author suggests that reports should be “less sus- 
ceptible to individual interpretation, less emotional in 
appeal, less dependent on individual experience, intuition,” 
etc., and he emphasizes the need for more scientifically 
based reports. 


As an opening step he suggests meetings between crimi- 
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nology and probation representatives in an effort to seek 
out modifications “so as to attempt an empirical approach.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the correctional field is and 
has been committed to an empirical approach and the 
author’s use of the word appears to contradict his basic 
premise and confuse his original suggestions. 


“Research in the Field,” by W. McWilliams (July 1967). 
This reviewer applauds Mr. McWilliams’ paper “Research 
in the Field.” He expressed the views of many probation 
and parole officers in the United States. 

His observation from experience and participation in 
research projects describes the value of research and the 
assistance.the results would render if (1) it were pre- 
sented in interesting and meaningful language to the social 
worker; and (2) projects were chosen along practica 
lines of benefit to caseworker and client. Research should 
remain the province of the experts, but the man in the 
field should have some voice in the choice of objectives. 

Otherwise, as Mr. McWilliams states: “What might 
have been of considerable use in practice in the field is 
virtually lost.” 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 


Child Welfare (France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


An interesting recent development in the field of dealing 
with juvenile maladjustment, a worldwide problem, has 
been the establishment in France of a 5-year plan cover- 
ing the period from 1966 to 1970. It has become to be 
known as the Fifth Plan of Economic and Social Develop- 
ment. The French Government makes the equivalent of 
half a billion dollars available to private organizations 
and individuals who wish to create new institutions and 
other services for the young maladjusted, an expression 
which includes behavior problems, or juvenile delinquents 
in our sense of the word, the mentally deficient, and 
physically handicapped children of all kinds—blind, brain 
damaged, hard of hearing, etc. 

The issue of Sauvegarde de l’Enfance for the months 
of February, March, and April 1967 is devoted to the pro- 
cedures individuals and private organizations have to 
follow in dealing with the public authorities when they 
want to engage in new ventures of the kind described 
above. The material is highly technical and covers such 
areas as the acquisition of building sites, contracts with 
architects, and purchase of equipment. It is amply docu- 
mented by official utterances of the public authorities in- 
volved. All this information should be of value to admini- 
strators or social planners. 

The general reader will be interested in an introductory 
article by M. Francois Charles, head of a division for 
family matters, old age, and social action in the French 
Ministry of Social Affairs. According to M. Charles, the 
purpose of the Fifth Plan is threefold: to create appro- 
priate institutions and other services, to staff them with 
specially trained personnel, and to provide families with 
the financial help necessary to use those services and 
institutions. The guiding ideas in developing the plan have 
been the following: constant adaptation to evolving new 
medical and pedagogic techniques, priority to be given to 
preventive measures, decentralization of services, treat- 
ment within the community rather than institutionali- 
zation, avoidance of removing the child from the family, 
and a definite rejection of large institutions (known in 
France as gigantisme). 

The Fifth Plan assumes that by the end of 1970, 95,940 
beds will be-needed for children with behavior problems or 
juvenile delinquents; 88,560 in institutions, the equivalent 
of our training schools; and 7,380.in semi-internats, such 
as halfway houses where the children go to school or 
work in the community but spend evenings and nights 
under supervision. On January 1, 1966, 30,278 beds were 
available, 27,478 in institutions and 2,800 in semi-internats, 
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During the existence of the Fifth Plan, it will therefore 
be necessary to create 61,082 beds, in institutions and 
4,580 in semi-internats, a total of 65,662. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Programmed Learning—What It Is and What It Does,” 
by Joseph E. Dickman (July 1967). Mr. Dickman is a 
consultant of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Education 
Corporation. His article is based on a presentation he made 
at the Corrections Section of the 1966 Adult Education 
Association Conference. 

For perhaps the past dozen years we have heard a good 
deal about programmed instruction. First, it was “teaching 
machines,” but later the more apt “programmed instruc- 
tion” or “programmed learning” term came into accepted 
use. Mr. Dickman explains it in simple, direct language 
and provides a rationale for its use, not as a replacement 
of teachers or an elimination of schools, but as a very 
useful tool in the learning process. 

He writes that it “focuses on the process by which 
students learn, rather than on the way teachers teach.” 
The manner in which study materials are presented in 
small, sequential steps makes for motivated, active 
participation of the learner through built-in features of 
communication and reinforcement. 

Schools are achieving success in using programmed 
materials as the basic instructional medium, as enrich- 
ment, and as a remedial device. Industry, he reports, makes 
perhaps a wider, and more successful, use of selected 
programmed courses than do schools. In correctional 
education the history of the successful use of programmed 
learning is quite thin, but there are sufficient cases on 
record to warrant trial runs in those instances in which 
this “new tool” remains a stranger. 


“Sources of Reading Materials of Interest to Correc- 
tional Teachers,” by Richard Robinson (July 1967). The 
author is a remedial reading teacher at Elburn, Illinois. 

The article is essentially an annotated bibliography of 
materials sources. Such bibliography is sorely needed, 
for the field of reading materials suitable for adults, 
with adult interests but with low-level reading skills, is 
severely limited. 

Without the benefit of a formal evaluation of the 
bibliography, it would be a safe bet that it will be a 
valuable tool for teachers engaged in the remedial aspects 
of correctional education. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Casework in a Family Court,” by Robert W. Hansen 
and Sidney J. Goldberg (July 1967). The authors state 
that the purpose of this article is to demonstrate effective 
collaboration between lawyers and social workers in a 
family court setting in determining custody of a child 
whose parents are divorce litigants. The reader is here 
afforded insight into the workings of the Milwaukee 
County Department of Family Conciliation, and the 
philosophy which guides this court in making child 
custody decisions. 

The authors use an excellent case history example 
which portrays the caseworker assisting the court in 
determining which parent should receive custody of the 
child in question, and also reflects the role of the worker 
in assisting the parents in accepting the court’s decision. 
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Prior to the hearing the worker makes a complete social 
investigation of both parents. In the worker’s report to 
the court he presents his assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the parents and then makes recom- 
mendations to the judge. The worker is often asked to 
testify at the court hearing at which time he presents 
his opinions. The defendant’s attorney is privileged to 
cross-examine the worker and also to oppose the worker’s 
points of view by presenting witnesses in his client’s 
behalf. 

In conclusion, the author states that the procedures 
practiced by this court insure that the child’s best interest 
will be held paramount in deciding custody. 


“Offender Status, Role Behavior, and Treatment Con- 
siderations,” by Irving Weisman (July 1967). Dr. Weisman 
in discussing “role behavior” states that once a person 
has been officially labeled an offender and assigned a 
controlled status, he assumes the social role of offender. 
Current correctional services reward compliance and 
conformity to conditions inherent in the offender role. 
The conformity often is unrelated to the “offending” be- 
havior, the author points out. 

The controls and regulations placed upon the offender 
may be more closely related to community hysteria about 
crime and the operational needs of the agency, than they 
are related to the rehabilitation of the offender. Cor- 
rectional agencies are better prepared to deal with the 
control and confinement aspects of their tasks than with 
the rehabilitation aspects. 

The author acknowledges that correctional services 
have the dual task of helping the offender to cope with 
his controlled, passive role while in the authority custody, 
while simultaneously preparing the offender to live ef- 
fectively in the free community after release from the 
custody authority. Dr. Weisman expresses the opinion that 
the offender-correctional worker relationship needs re- 
examination and that the worker should give maximum 
effort in assisting the offender to gain insight into his 
behavior. 

The author concludes this article with a brief descrip- 
tion of treatment formulations designed to promote of- 
fender introspection and self-understanding. 


THE HOWARD JOURNAL OF PENOLOGY 
AND CRIME PREVENTION 
(England) 

Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


“Are Penal Methods Effective?,” by I. J. McKissack, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, 1967. The author points out very clearly the 
need for a tremendous amount of research in the field of 
corrections. It is presumptuous to assume criminal be- 
havior can be controlled by punishment of the wrongdoer 
or that rehabilitation of the criminal can be accomplished 
through casework or therapy. Mr. McKissack contends 
that attempts to rehabilitate the criminal are unrealistic 
and must be so recognized. This statement is based on 
his failure to find in professional literature and publi- 
cations convincing evidence that a measure of success has 
been achieved in manipulation of criminal behavior. We 
must recognize we rarely change the environment or 
associates of an individual permanently. Little evidence is 
found to indicate training, therapy or punishment of a 
prison inmate significantly alters postrelease behavior. It 
is not argued that behavior does not change but rather 
that we do not understand our behavior well enough to 
effect desired methods of treatment. 

Probation in the opinion of Mr. McKissack may help 
some marginal offenders but little success comes from the 
officer’s casework. Probation reinforces the individual’s 
conception of himself as a criminal through the necessity 
of complying with the rules of supervision. 

It is noted that improvement of material conditions is 
not reducing the crime problem, and attempts to show 
delinquent behavior is the direct result of family dis- 
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turbances do not show why this should apply to so many 
boys and so few girls. McKissack concludes by encouraging 
better protection of personal property, increasing police 
efficiency, and more research into criminal behavior. 

“Homicides and Assaults in Canadian Penitentiaries,” by 
Dogan D. Akman, Vol. XII, No. 2, 1967. This article does 
not attempt to settle the arguments for or against aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. Mr. Akman’s research in 
Canadian prisons did indicate inmates who had been 
sentenced to long terms were less inclined to be involved 
in homicides or assaults than those who had shorter 
sentences. The survey further revealed robbers and 
thieves are more prone to commit assaults and homicides 
while in prison than are murderers. Most of these crimes 
of violence in the institutions are committed by the 20 to 
29 age group. 

It may be noted the incidence of assault in prisons for 
women is much higher than in those for men. Thieves, 
burglars, and robbers continue to commit most of the 
prison homicides; and the death penalty may be a 
deterrent to a life prisoner’s murderous assault on another 
inmate or member of the prison staff. 


“Disturbed Delinquents and the Work of the Forensic 
Psychiatric Clinic,” by Dr. K. R. H. Wardrop, Vol. XII, 
No. 2, 1967. The Forensic Psychiatric Clinic in Glasgow 
opened May 1, 1964, as an integral part of the Depart- 
ment of Psychological Medicine and under the admini- 
stration of the Hospital Board of Management. Its purpose 
is to give psychiatric assessment and treatment of delin- 
quents of all ages during any stage of legal proceedings. 
This clinic, the first of its type in Scotland, is a major 
step forward. It has already accomplished much to its 
credit in the field of research in addition to the function 
of assessing and treating individual delinquents. 


CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 
QUARTERLY 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. FREEMAN 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


In two articles, “Two Judges Look at Key Court De- 
cisions,” in the Summer Issue of the California Youth 
Authority Quarterly, two judges have written excellent 
articles which have direct import for those persons or 
agencies who deal with, or come into contact with juve- 
niles. In reviewing the significant aspects of the Kent and 
Gault decisions, both authors address themselves to the 
question of “due process” in the juvenile court. 

The one author points out that the Kent decision pro- 
vides “a constitutional principle which is applicable to 
proceedings in all juvenile courts—the child’s right to 
procedural due process and fair treatment.” It is made 
abundantly clear that the police should follow statutory 
procedures in apprehending and detaining a child and 
the juvenile court must act like a court rather than a 
social agency. 


Both authors underscore the importance of due process 


and fair treatment. In reference to the Gault case, it is 
pointed out that the Supreme Court stated that juveniles 
are people, and that the courts must handle them as 
individuals. One of the authors sums it up quite succinctly 
by stating, “The juvenile is entitled to his constitutional 
rights and the courts and agencies in handling him must 
conduct all proceedings in accordance with due process 
until the court has acquired the right to engage in the 
corrective reformatory or rehabilitative features of the 
juvenile system.” 

The summer issue also carries an interesting article, 
“Developing Eight Therapeutic Communities at a School 
for Boys,” by Leonard P. Campos. The article is devoted 
to a discussion of the early development of a youth 
authority “treatment” institution for delinquent boys. The 
school, the O.H. Close School for Boys, located near 
Stockton, officially opened its doors on July 19, 1966. The 
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school is designed for a population of approximately 400 
boys, age 13 to 15. It will consist of a constellation of 
small autonomous training schools, each having specific 
objectives for different groups of delinquents. The school 
is devoted to the principle that if delinquency control is 
to become a reality, the school must bring to the insti- 
tution a milieu to prepare the boy to handle community 
influences in a nondelinquent manner. As such, the school’s 
management and program of treatment are governed by 
a singleness of purpose, i.e., to make the delinquent boy 
nondelinquent. 

Three basic treatment objectives have been established: 
(1) to establish a therapeutic “climate” in the school; 
(2) to adopt an appropriate personality typology; (3): 
to develop a differential treatment model based on this 
personality typology. The personality typology used is 
the interpersonal maturity (I-Level) classification system 
currently utilized in the community treatment project as 
developed by Marguerite Q. Warren, director of -the 
Community Treatment Project, and her co-workers. This 
treatment typology is used by the school for accomplish- 
ing its goal of differential treatment. 

There are three broad maturity levels used which break 
down into nine subtypes. Differential treatment models 
and techniques are employed with the various types of 
maturity levels. The differential treatment model is com- 
posed of three basic treatment elements: (1) the use of 
the community as a therapeutic medium, (2) small group 
counseling or psychotherapy, (3) individual counseling 
or psychotherapy. 

Treatment is based upon the team approach. A treat- 
ment team is placed within each hall. The school consists 
of four buildings or treatment wards, each one of which 
is composed of two 50-boy residence halls. The author 
describes the steps of the procedures for a typical boy 
wherein goals and strategies are established. Described 
are various personality profiles and the various treatment 
strategies utilized in dealing with these personality types. 
The author feels that it is far too early in the program to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their treatment programming. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Predicting Institutional and Post-release Adjustment 
of Delinquent Boys,” by J. E. Cowden and A. R. Pacht 
(Journal of Consulting Psychology, August 1967). This 
article reports on a study which used 152 consecutive 
first admissions to a Wisconsin training school to explore 
two areas: (1) What variables best predict institutional 
and postrelease adjustment? and (2) How may newly 
committed delinquents be classified as to their probable 
institutional and postinstitutional adjustment? 

Using a construction and cross-validation sample of 76 
delinquents, each, it was found that the single best pre- 
dictor of good institutional adjustment was a positive 
global prognosis made by psychologists or psychiatrists 
based on personality variables. 

The single best predictor of good short-term (3 months) 
postinstitutional adjustment was a positive global prog- 
nosis made by social workers based on family background 
factors; this same variable was also the most accurate 
predictor of good long-range (2 years) postrelease adjust- 
ment. 

A third finding was that the more positive the parole 
agent’s reports during the first 3 months on parole, the 
longer was the time until revocation and the shorter was 
the time to discharge from parole status. 

The following indices were also found to be predictive: 
Positive postrelease adjustment was associated with high 
depressive scores on the Minnesota Counseling Inventory; 
positive institutional and postinstitutional adjustment 
were associated with high guilt ratings and the ability to 
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relate positively with adults as rated by cottage officers; 
negative postrelease adjustment was found associated with 
high dependency ratings; and, both negative institutional 
and postinstitutional adjustment were associated with a 
high anxiety rating. It was also noted that the more reli- 
gious involvement shown by a delinquent the more positive 
was his institutional adjustment and the more negative 
his postrelease adjustment. 

To this reviewer, this study indicates the importance of 
specifying what is being used to predict which kind of 
criterion. Clearly, different types of information are re- 
quired for different kinds of predictions; no single index 
will provide all-encompassing answers. 


“Reported Maternal and Paternal Behaviors of Solitary 
and Social Delinquents,” by J. C. Brigham, J. L. Ricketts, 
and R. C. Johnson (Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
August 1967). The authors report on a study conducted at 
the Federal Youth Center, Englewood, Colorado. Twenty- 
two solitary delinquents (all offenses committed alone) 
were compared with 25 social delinquents (all offenses 
committed in the company of others). Previous research 
had demonstrated that solitary delinquents compared 
with social delinquents are, typically, more psycho- 
logically disturbed, come from an ostensibly normal 
middle-class home, and more often are recidivists. The 
present study found that the solitary delinquent has a 
more disturbed mother-son relationship. It also supports 
the thesis of a more pathological etiology for this group 
as compared with the social delinquents. 


“Verbalization, Stimulus Relevance, and Personality 
Change,” by M. F. Shore and J. L. Massimo (Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, August 1967). This study is one 
of a series dealing with the differences among a success- 
fully treated delinquent group, untreated delinquents, and 
a group of nondelinquents. The present study reports 
that after 10 months of treatment, conditions which were 
likely to elicit hostile feelings resulted in the treated group 
using more words, the untreated group decreasing the 
number of words they used, and the nondelinquent group 
remaining the same. These findings, viewed in the context 
of the theorized role verbalization may play in aiding 
control over behavior, imply that the treated group may be 
preventing a breakthrough of overt hostile behavior by 
asa to verbalize their feelings rather than acting 
them out. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“The Abused Child,’ by John W. Gardner (McCall’s, 
September 1967). The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare authors this article on what he considers to 
be one of the most shocking problems in American life— 
child abuse. Since 1963 every state except Hawaii has 
passed legislation requiring the reporting of cases of 
child abuse. The legislation grants immunity from civil 
and criminal liability to those who report the cases of 
abuse. 

Increased awareness of this problem raises a basic 
question as to society’s responsibility when parents reject 
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and persecute their children. How much right should 
public officials have in intervening in the parent-child 
relationship? Meetings with juvenile court judges led to 
the conclusion that with court action must come adequate 
social services if the family problems are to be met. 

Child abuse only represents one phase of the problem 
of neglected children. Some states have developed broad 
programs of protective services for mistreated and neg- 
lected children. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
supporting research probing into the backgrounds of those 
who mistreat children. The studies indicate they are aver- 
age parents who are young and emotionally immature or 
disturbed. At present the Children’s Bureau is supporting 
two demonstration projects. In one of these the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago is providing a program 
of day care for preschool children, homemaker training, 
foster mothers, pediatric services, group services to 
parents and school children, tutoring for children with 
special problems, and financial aid. Secretary Gardner 
recommends that concern be shown for the problem of 
abused and neglected children by becoming familiar with 
state laws, becoming acquainted with helping agencies, 
and expressing interest through church, PTA, and civic 
groups. 

“Why Crime Pays,” by Jack Anderson (Parade, August 
27, 1967). Obsolete police tools and methods are one reason 
why 76 percent of the country’s crimes remain unsolved. 
Modern weapons, equipment, and techniques are available 
at a price but neither the public nor law enforcement 
authorities demand their purchase. Congressman Scheuer 
of New York and Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts 
have introduced bills that would establish a National 
Institute for Criminal Justice to coordinate research. It 
not only would develop modern police equipment but also 
would seek to improve personnel and training methods, 
and work toward better public cooperation. 

One objection to modern devices utilized to detect crimi- 
nals in the act is that such equipment might be used to 
invade the privacy of noncriminals. Science can provide 
the capability for a better security system for the pro- 
tection of property but there is still the question of 
whether the public wants to pay for it or put up with it. 
The writer concludes that in a democracy it is entirely 
up to the public to decide whether sacrifices should be made 
to pay the cost of modern technology in the war against 
crime. 


“Underworld Preacher,” by Edythe Cudlipp and Timothy 
H. Mulligan (This Week, September 10, 1967). A reformed 
delinquent and gang leader who overcame drug addiction 
has devoted his life to helping other boys conquer drug 
addiction and delinquency. Licensed to preach after a 
religious conversion, he graduated from college and be- 
came an evangelist. Although quite a success at rallies 
in Dallas, Texas, he wanted to do more to help individuals. 
His home became a kind of halfway house. He and his 
wife moved to Houston, his birthplace, where a group of 
business and professional men set up the “Freddie Gage 
Evangelistic Association.” A center has been developed 
by the Association with the rules providing that those who 
come for help must agree to stay 21 days. 

The center, now known as Teen Liberators, has a work- 
ing agreement with Harris County’s judges, probation 
officers, and the Texas Youth Council. Last year the 
Center moved in to a new home donated by a well-to-do 
supporter. 


Reverence for life . . . does not allow the scholar to 
live for his science alone, even if he is very useful... 
the artist to exist only for his art, even if he gives in- 
spiration to many... . It refuses to let the businessman 
imagine that he fulfills all legitimate demands in the 
course of his business activities. It demands from all 
that they should sacrifice a portion of their own lives for 
others.—ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Task Force Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C. 


Papers in Criminology 


terdisciplinary Problems in Criminology: 
of Society of Crimi- 
nology, 1964. Edited by Walter C. Reckless 
and Charles L. Newman. Columbus, Ohio: The 
College of Commerce and Administration, The 


Ohio State University, 1965. Pp. 227. $2.50. 
This report contains papers— presented at the 1964 
annual meeting of the American Society of ——— 
nology. The publication of the papers, not a regu po 
series, was made possible by the devoted interest o 
a contributor to the Ohio State University Develop- 
—" >. of subject matter is enormous. The book 
is in large measure a_ potpourri, though a_ loose 
skeleton of organization shows through. There are 
four papers on the police; four on sex offenders and 
sexual pathology in non-sex offenders; three on_resti- 
tution to victims of crime; four on the attitudes, 
values, and self-concept of offenders ; and eight papers 
covering a diversity of subjects: the matching of rec- 
ords in social research, mental health consultation 
with street gang workers, rate of success in institu- 
tional treatment, prediction methodology and treatment 
variables, patterns of violence in San Juan, typology 
inquent girls. 
cifficult to review as a whole a volume 
comprising the papers presented at an_ annual meet- 
ing of a professional organization. It is particularly 
difficult to review this book. The reason is that _the 
American Society of Criminology has given “crimi- 
nology” a broad definition. The Society is a very 
hospitable organization, indeed, and no matter how 
far removed a topic is from criminology more narrowly 
conceived as a scientific discipline, the Society puts 
out its welcome mat. 

There is much of interest in the report, nonethe- 
less, even if much of it does not belong under 
“criminology” narrowly defined. At the risk of in- 
viting charges of making invidious comparisons I 
will plunge ahead and exercise the critic’s prerog- 
ative of bestowing Oscars on what I think are the 
most noteworthy papers without fear or favor. 

The first article, on records matching as a technique 
_ for social research, is a valuable contribution in a 
very knotty area and will be appreciated by anyone 
who has been frustrated by the difficulties of securing 
needed comparative data in criminological research. 

Grygier’s piece on prediction covers a subject of 
perennial interest. The author attempts some new 
twists that will enhance predictive accuracy, and this 
work bears watching. Landis and Scarpitti’s paper 
reports a test of two aspects of currently prominent 
theories of delinquency—Cohen’s notion of rejection of 
middle-class values and Cloward’s and Ohlin’s idea 
of awareness of limited access to opportunity. These 
two theories are much talked about but only little 
researched. 

Reckless undertakes an interesting attempt to de- 
vise a “Criminality Level Index” which is intended 
to “measure the internalized amount of potential for 
involvement in crime as an adult.” Butler and Adams 
report their interesting efforts to develop a typology 
of delinquent girls that would have meaningful im- 
plications for treatment. Clark’s study compares male 
and female delinquents and comes up with some sur- 


prising findings on the extent and variability of 
female delinquency. 

The papers mentioned are, in my view, the ones to 
get four stars. This does not mean that there are no 
other worthy papers in the volume. There are plenty 
of stars—one, two, or even three—for other papers 
but the four-star ones are favored for their original- 
ity, the quality of their research, and their concern 
with fundamental issues. 

One stricture. The Society which issues the report is 
heralded as having “a very definite interdisciplinary 
interest” in delinquency and crime. If this report is 
a sample of the interdisciplinary work of the Society, 
then it is using interdisciplinary in a very loose 
sense. An interdisciplinary approach does not mean 
a coming together of representatives of a variety of 
disciplines who proceed to independently address them- 
selves to their particularistic approach to the problem. 
An interdisciplinary approach is one where viewpoints 
and findings and methods of diverse fields are inte- 
grated into a necessary and meaningful whole. Some 
observers think this is possible and essential. Others 
deny the possibility because, they say, of the in- 
compatibility of the theories and findings of the 
diverse fields. Whether possible or not, essential or 
not, the Society is not interdisciplinary in the sense 
that I chave defined it. It would be a neat trick if 
the Society could become interdisciplinary in this sense! 


University of Wisconsin MICHAEL HAKEEM 


An Inside Observer’s View of Prison 


The Riot. By Frank Elli. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1966. Pp. 255. $4.95. | ; 


For the first time, the prison riot is viewed from the. 
standpoint of the inmates in Frank Elli’s first novel, The: 
Riot. The jacket describes the author as having spent 20 
years inside the walls of San Quentin, Walla Walla, and 
Stillwater prisons. This provides a clue as to the sources 
of information that eventually led to this composite. 

The “head shrinker” in Elli’s novel was held hostage 
and negotiated in the style of the sociologist from Montana 
in April 1959. His general description, however, was that 
of a Ph.D. who had come from an academic setting, re- 
mained in a position of authority at the Minnesota State 
Prison for about 3 months, and returned to an academic 
setting. The presence of newsmen and television cameras, 
the constructive and progressive demands by the inmates, 
the demand for “no reprisals” against the riot leaders, 
and some other clues show that the 1952 Michigan riot 
was central. 

The story begins in Isolation where Sergeant Grossman 
was taking Cully Briston, a former fighter doing time 
for burglary, for attempting to sneak raisin-jack to the 
tarring crew on the roof. When Grossman opened the door, 
Red Fletcher and some other inmates rushed out and 
violently took control of the area. The inmates soon had 
the control room and held several high-ranking officials 
hostage. The inmates started batches of raisin-jack, took 
over Cellhouse Six for the homosexuals, proceeded to dig 
a tunnel, and engaged in activity expected of prison in- 
mates. Toward the end of the 2-day riot, Briston was 
beaten by the other inmates for letting Sergeant Grossman 
go. The weapons were then piled in front of the cellhouses 
as in the Michigan riot and the hostages were released 
15 minutes before the time for surrender designated by 
the warden, unlike the Michigan riot. The “civil service 
lame-brains” were slow in taking over—“Might’ve lost 
the key to the door.” 
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The ending was not like the Michigan riot, but was 
like a subsequent image of it. In the real ending of the 
Michigan riot, recorded by the news media at the time, 
the State Troopers were out of sight, the hostages were 
released, the inmates surrendered, and the custodial force 
took over. A film available from the Information Officer 
of the Michigan State Police correctly reports that riot 
through Monday, slants Tuesday and Wednesday toward 
the desired image, and rewrites Thursday’s ending, creat- 
ing an image of force that had, in fact, been judiciously 
avoided. This reinterpretation to professional colleagues 
elsewhere and to the general public is part of the phenom- 
enon of prison riot, assuring everyone of the competence 
of the remaining power structure and restoring confidence 
in the prison administration. One picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. That this image found its way into Elli’s 
novel attests to its effectiveness. 

The book does not spend much time discussing riot, 
but uses the riot situation to depict interaction between 
inmates without custodial control. Most of the book is 
prison-rough dialogue frequently found in maximum se- 
curity, complete with profanity, vulgarity, salty language, 
and descriptive nicknames. He calls a spade a goddam 
shovel! Some situations are too stereotyped to seem real. 

The value of this book lies not in the telescopic sum- 
marization of a “typical” riot, but in the portrayal of 
the intense feeling of hard-core inmates in a maximum 
security prison. For some knowledge of the temper and 
thinking of the maximum security prisoner and the way 
he looks at the world, The Riot is a fast-moving and 
revealing human interest story of a segment of society’s 
population most difficult to understand and accept. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


A Treatise on Criminology 


My Brother’s Boy. By John K. Donohue. Bruce 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 1966. Pp. 175. 
$3.00. 


Because of the trend, mood, and times in literary 
writing, My Brother’s Boy is truly written in a layman’s 
language; and it could be readily introduced as a textbook 
in courses of sociology, criminology, and psychology. It 
not only holds the interest of the reader about what hap- 
pens to youth who engage in criminal behavior, but at 
the same time conveys all of the theories, concepts of be- 
havior, and research knowledge garnered and put forth by 
the learned and contemporary academicians. 

It recalls to the reviewer that he should review this 
well-written document with thoughts that as a young boy 
and young man he, too, experienced similar life and prob- 
lems. It brings back an appreciation of what was done for 
him by a willing, involved person who is still regarded as 
his greatest guidepost for the future preparation of his 
life’s profession. The reviewer would have not known what 
would have happened to him, or where he would be today, 
had it not been for that dedicated person, a substitute 
parent, to pick him up when he fell down. The key 
emphasis for reading this treatise is: “Task is to teach 
suspicious gang boys to love, to accept love, to walk with 
them until they can walk alone.” 

The purpose of the book is to show us that probation, 
parole, or correctional workers need to have a certain type 
of personality quality which is to be guided by a discipline 
of encouragement, faith, and confidence. This type of 
personality must spit on failure, doom, and misfortune 
and hang on the brink of failure until a youngster, upon 
maturation, can manage on his own with any thanks or 
appreciation coming only in the form of a smile—which is 
thanks enough. The worker—and we are very few—must 
go through the sufferings beyond that of any parent. 

The book attempts to point out that we have neglected 
the national and minority groups, and now we are wonder- 
ing how we are going to curb the increase of criminal be- 
havior. We can reduce crime statistics by 40 percent if 
we take a more dedicated view to the position of wanting 
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to get involved with youth to help them reach manhood. 
It is no longer academic. We cannot cure all of the prob- 
lems, but we can begin to make a dent. Unless a child or 
youngster is an imbecile or an idiot, intelligence quotients 
do not necessarily prove anything. All we need to do is 
motivate youngsters into understanding that there is a 
better way of life, and we must not worry about our fear 
of contamination by our involvements. Our strength of 
character can keep our fears in balance. 

The book is well written. 

The reviewer is curious about “Skeets Colosimo.” Is he 
real? If so, I should like to meet him someday. 


Chicago, Ill. JOSEPH G. COLOSIMO 


A Study of Gangs in Belgium 


Les Blousons Noirs. By A. Racine, C. Somer- 
hausen, Chr. Debuyst, G. DeBock, and L. de Bray. 
Editions Cujas, Paris, 1966. 236 pages. 


During the last 10 to 15 years, countries throughout the 
world have been disturbed by riots or other delinquent 
activities of gangs of adolescents and young adults. These 
occurrences have been particularly noticeable in England 
(“Teddy Boys’), West Germany (“Halbstarke’”), Sweden, 
The Netherlands, and even Russia and Japan. In French- 
speaking countries, these groups have been known as 
Blousons Noirs, black leatherjackets, from the garments 
they preferred to wear, usually associated with motor- 
cyclists. 

Five staff members of the Brussels Study Center on 
Juvenile. Delinquency have analyzed two gangs of Blousons 
Noirs whose members appeared in criminal court in 1959 
and 1960 on charges of hundreds of offenses. The center 
of their activities was a medium-sized industrial Belgium 
city which the authors called Midburg, following the ex- 
ample of Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd’s Middletown. 
The gangs, interestingly, called themselves by American 
English names, “The Wild Devils” and “The Red Devils.” 
One of them, reportedly, was formed when a group of 
boys had seen an American film “The Wild One.” 

A discussion of these two gangs based on the person- 
alities, the background, the school, work, and military 
service experience, and the delinquency history of 27 
individual gang members, constitutes the major part of 
the book. This does not mean that the authors present us 
with 27 individual social histories. Rather, we are given a 
broad picture of a social situation, individual data pro- 
viding emphasis whenever necessary. 

The main findings of the study are the following: On 
January 1, 1960, when the trial against the gang members 
was pending, their average age was 20 years and 8 
months. However, 4 of the accused were over 25. If they 
are eliminated the average drops to 19 years and 5 months. 
The majority were about 18 years old. That places the 
members in the category of late adolescents or young 
adults. They seem to be slightly older than their American 
counterparts. Their family background, with very few 
exceptions, shows some more or less severe pathology. 
Homes are broken because of separation or divorce or the 
death of one parent, or where they are physically intact 
there is an alcoholic father or an overprotective mother, 
etc. A few of these young men are illegitimate children, 
some were reared by grandparents who were unable to 
control them, some spent may years in institutions. 

Economically, these families belong to a low income 
group. The fathers are laborers or semiskilled workers, 
the mothers work in factories or as domestic servants, a 
surprisingly large number operate cafés—small restau- 
rants where alcohol seems to be consumed in considerable 
quantities. There is no poverty but this is a culturally im- 
poverished group, only interested in making money and 
having a good time. They are certainly not interested in 
their children getting an education. The young men, then, 
have left school at the earliest possible moment, that is to 
say, at the end of the school year when they completed 
their 14th year. The small number who stayed on or took 
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evening courses after quitting regular school has given up 
early and never completed a course—vocational, technical, 
or otherwise. All in all, the relationship of these young 
people to school was one of mutual rejection. 

All youths explained their decision to quit school not 
only with their dislike of school but also with their desire 
to start working and to earn money. Actually, their work 
history is as poor as their school history. With two or 
three exceptions, not one has been able to hold a job for 
any length of time. Many are professional “chémeurs,” 
habitual recipients of unemployment insurance benefits. 

Fourteen of the 27 young people involved had a record 
with the children’s courts, mostly for all kinds of thefts. 
Nine had a history of truancy. 

The two gangs were rather loosely structured. Each one 
had a leader but only one of them, described as an intelli- 
gent, cynical, daring, and completely asocial individual, 
seems to have exerted definite influence. The activities of 
the gangs consisted of numerous thefts but mostly of a 
rather petty nature, driving around in motorcycles making 
as much noise and harassing pedestrians as much as 
possible, violating traffic laws, and assaulting other people, 
mostly in restaurants. There was a certain amount of sex- 
ual misbehavior, heterosexual as well as homosexual. On 
the whole, the escapades of the gangs were of a sur- 
prisingly mild nature, especially compared with the riotous 
behavior of their contemporaries in England, Sweden, or 
West Germany. What disturbs our authors is the general 
attitude of these young people, their aimlessness in life, 
their hostility toward authority, their apparently senseless 
assaults on strangers, and their total disregard for the 
oo of others, manifested particularly in their driving 

abits. 

In addition to their home and school experiences, it is 
alleged that frequentation of cafes and dancing halls com- 
bined with an excessive consumption of alcoholic drinks 
contributed to their delinquencies. Mass media are blamed 
not so much for direct incitement to violence as for their 
generally stultifying influence. It is interesting to note 
that the study does not try to relate the problem of the 
gang members to the tensions and anxieties caused by the 
world situation (see, e.g., Harrison Salisbury’s well known 
book on The Shook-Up Generation). 

Discussing remedies, the authors emphasize that the 
usual short prison sentences, amounting mostly to a few 
months, obviously have been ineffective. Courts appear to 
be hampered in Belgium by a lack of psychiatric and 
psychological services. A school reform, geared to the 
needs of the antagonistic student or the slow learner and 
creating the position of the vocational guidance counselor, 
is recommended. Persistent violators of traffic laws, in the 
opinion of the authors, could benefit from group therapy. 

The book, very lucidly written, has its unquestionable 
value as the description and analysis of an important 
sociocultural phenomenon. The American reader will want 
to make comparisons with big city and suburban gangs in 
this country. 


Elmhurst, N. Y. ERWIN SCHEPSES 


Educating Disturbed Children 


Public Education for Disturbed Children in 
New York City. By Pearl H. Berkowitz and 
Esther P. Rothman. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1966. Pp. 376. $12.50. 


The education of disturbed children has been a problem 
in all schools, particularly in large city systems, where 
there are many children and youth who are severely dis- 
turbed. Public Education for Disturbed Children in New 
York City, compiled and edited by Dr. Pearl H. Berk- 
owitz and Dr. Esther P. Rothman, with contributions made 
by 11 other authors, describes various phases of the pro- 
grams for emotionally disturbed, socially maladjusted, and 
delinquent children in the New York City schools. The 
book should be of interest to all school administrators, 


teachers, school psychologists, social workers, and others 
who must deal with problem children and youth. 

Throughout the book reference is made, and evidence 
is submitted, to show that disturbed children need much 
more than an academic program stressing conventional 
school subjects. These children have medical, psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, social, and economic needs much more 
fundamental than intellectual needs. The programs de- 
scribed in the book show that basic human needs must be 
met before teachers can begin to teach subject matter. 
The book also indicates how programs for disturbed chil- 
dren are found on several levels. Some programs are 
located in regular classrooms, others in special classes in 
regular schools, still others in special schools, and some in 
detention settings, such as prisons, hospitals, and other 
custodial institutions. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first section 
presents descriptions and evaluations of different types of 
educational programs found in the New York City public 
schools that are now available for the disturbed child. 
The second section is concerned with more theoretical 
considerations. 

Part One of the book opens with a chapter giving an 
excellent historical overview of what the New York 
schools have done in their attempts to educate disturbed 
children. Concern for exceptional children (pauper chil- 
dren) started in 1805, but little was done before the 
opening of the 20th century when a program was estab- 
lished in truant schools. By 1932 the Bureau of Child 
Guidance gave clinical service of value to disturbed chil- 
dren, and later probationary schools were organized to 
provide a therapeutic school environment for children 
who could not be taught effectively in regular schools. 
The second chapter attempts to describe the disturbed 
child in his own words. Chapter three, one of the best in 
the book, outlines the work of the Livingston Day School 
for disturbed girls and gives a graphic and accurate 
account of the problems faced by the school as well as the 
efforts to meet the needs of these girls. 

There are accounts in other chapters describing the 
work in day schools for disturbed boys, the Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital, detention settings, and in the prison 
school. A chapter deals with what New York schools do 
for neglected and dependent children. Another chapter 
deals with schools in treatment centers and gives an ex- 
cellent outline of the role and goals of a public school in 
such a center. A chapter on the “Junior Guidance Classes” 
describes characteristics common to troubled school chil- 
dren and the elements they have which deserve to be ex- 
plored. Part One of the book closes with two case historie 
and with a chapter on the values inherent in the integra- 
tion of mental health clinical services within an educa- 
tional setting. 

Part Two presents a conceptual framework for the de- 
velopment of programs for emotionally disturbed children, 
shows how the gap between clinic and classroom can be 
bridged, and offers suggestions for the development of an 
educational program for children who resist learning. In 
this section of the book the authors develop a concept of 
clinical teaching with particular emphasis upon the role 
of the teacher as the most important aspect of a child’s 
life in school. Part Two also contains a chapter on the 
relationship between reading disability and the education 
of disturbed children. Since a large number of these chil- 
dren do have reading disabilities, all teachers of reading 
as well as those who teach disturbed children, will find 
much that is helpful in this chapter. The final chapter, 
“The Clinical School—A Paradigm” presents the basic 
concepts which must be found in a “clinical school.” In 
this chapter the authors try to translate theory into 
practice, and present a plan for an excellent action proj- 
ect. The list of organizational and physical facilities 


needed for a clinical school should prove of value to any 


school system attempting a program for educating dis- 
turbed children. 


When one reads this book he is reminded often of the 
necessity for flexibility, for creativity, and for an experi- 
mental attitude toward the problems discussed. The book 
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repeatedly points out the necessity for using other disci- 
plines as well as those of education. School administrators 
and teachers must cooperate with workers from the fields 
of psychology, psychiatry, medicine, and social work, as 
well as provide their services to help in educating dis- 
turbed children. Often the teacher must be willing to be 
guided by the suggestions of workers from these other 
fields. However, in this connection the importance of the 
teacher and his personality cannot be overemphasized. 
The book shows that all children, including the dis- 
turbed child, are or ought to be in school. Thus the most 
logical place for a community to start a program for 
caring for disturbed and socially maladjusted children is 
in the public schools. While a clinical school as envisioned 
in this book is an expensive project, it could prove to make 
some real progress in treating social and emotional mal- 
adjustments, and thus in the long run be a small price to 
pay for bettering the lives of thousands of boys and girls. 


De Paul University Epwarp H. STULLKEN 
Chicago 


Symposium Honoring Howard League Centennial 


Changing Concepts in Crime and Its Treatment. 
Edited and Introduced by Hugh J. Klare. Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1966. Pp. 186. $8.50. 


In Great Britain, a ferment in the field of corrections, 
resembling what seems to be taking place here in the 
United States, is evidenced both by the title and the con- 
tent of this recent import. If only as an excellent example 
of that international interchange of “themes, ideas and 
techniques and their underlying principles and broad ob- 
jectives” which Norval Morris urges in last December’s 
FEDERAL PROBATION, American readers should welcome 
this symposium of 10 essays honoring the 100th anni- 
versary of the Howard League for Penal Reform. The 
essays themselves provide 10 additional good reasons. 

Several contributors treat some of the perennial prob- 
lems in criminology with a fresh view and much new 
material. First to be commended in this regard is Terence 
Morris’ opening essay on “Social Toleration of Crime.” 
Morris submits that “. . . the existence of crime depends 
in part upon the social tolerance or acceptance of certain 
forms of crime.” At this point he reviews prevailing 
social attitudes toward certain categories: offenses 
against property, violent offenses, sexual crimes, and 
motoring offenses. 

Property being the basis of our materialistic society, 
offenders against its hallowed rights are in some instances 
dealt with as seriously as were heretics and blasphemers 
during the Middle Ages when the true faith was the 
sacred value. Profanation then brought death—as death 
by hanging was the lot of the profaning counterfeiter 
of a one pound note as recently as 1814. On the other hand, 
we may contrast the casual fashion in which infringe- 
ments of all sorts of regulations and ordinances are 
viewed—like automobile offenses—because “the ordinary 
citizen is prepared to tolerate them.” 

The same element of toleration is reflected in the ad- 
ministration of the system of justice which treats the 
offender: “Attitudes to crime and criminals, then, vary, 
not so much in terms of the intrinsic nature of the crimi- 
nal act, but in terms of the likelihood of the act being 
an established part of the observer’s own social world. 
Crime is, in the last analysis, what the other person does.” 

It is tempting to quote almost the whole of this provoc- 
ative essay, but the others press for attention, too. Like 
the contribution of Marvin Wolfgang on “Race and 
Crime.” A more hackneyed subject could hardly be con- 
ceived, yet in this scholarly and most excellently presented 
essay, old facts are newly brought forward in a manner 
which makes for lively reading. After destroying many 
of the prevailing misconceptions about race, Professor 
Wolfgang holds out hope that when true and total inte- 
gration takes place in all phases of American life, the 
crime rate among Negroes may even drop below that of 
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whites, as their range of intelligence may well exceed 
that of the present relatively advantaged whites. 

It is difficult to pass up any of the other essays which 
make up this book: Derek Miller’s preliminary descrip- 
tion, for example, of a new “approved school” for ado- 
lescent male offenders between 15 and 19. Here a system 
of treatment is aimed at strengthening the personality 
of the individual boy in such a way as to reduce in him, 
before he leaves, the need to resort to antisocial behavior 
to enhance his feelings of worth and of masculinity, or 
to compensate for a sense of identity loss. 

This approach takes on added interest, because of the 
emphasis being placed today on an understanding of the 
subculture from which increasing numbers of our young 
delinquents come, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of altering the environment to which they will return. 
We shall await with interest a more definitive picture of 
this innovation when more time has passed. Meanwhile, 
it is enlightening to know that this experiment is going 
on, and that the preliminary results are promising. 

Duncan Fairn, assistant under-secretary in the Prison 
Department, well known to many American colleagues, 
gives an interesting historical account of some of the more 
dramatic changes that have taken place in corrections in 
the 100 years since the Howard Association was first 
formed. 

The concluding essay, by Paul Cornil of Belgium, might 
well have introduced the volume. After contrasting 
Howard with Beccaria, Cornil compares the tasks con- 
fronting the penal reformer of 200 years ago with the 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners, 
first drafted by the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission, and finally adopted at the first United 
Nations Congress on Crime in 1955 in Geneva. The result 
is a striking parallel between the problems as John 
Howard perceived them, and as they appear today. 

It is abundantly clear that there is still much to be 
done. Here is history, a spate of excellent suggestions, 
and encouragement to point the way to advance still 
further, in our time, the goals which guided good old John 
Howard, sheriff of Bedford, two centuries ago. 


Boston College BENEDICT S. ALPER 


Group Counseling in Great Britain 


A Survey of Group Work in the Probation 
Service. A Home Office Research Unit Report. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationary Office, 1966. 
Pp. 94. 8 shillings. 


This monograph is the result of a postal questionnaire 
sent to 106 probation officers in Great Britain, approx- 
imately 5 percent of the British probation service, who 
have experience in group work. Essentially, they were 
asked what they did in their groups, their opinion of 
their achievements in groups, and their opinion of group 
work. The probation officers polled had experience not 
only in counseling groups, but also in activity groups such 
as play groups, swimming groups, etc. Most of the groups 
consisted of juvenile members. The answers to the ques- 
tionnaire are published in this monograph and discussed. 

The experience of the British probation officers with 
their group work seems remarkably similar to the ex- 
periences of the probation officers in the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia where group counsel- 
ing with adult offenders has been conducted since 1959. 
For example, prior to beginning a group program, pro- 
bation officers can be apprehensive about the possibility 
of contagion between group members about the role con- 
flict between the authoritative probation officer role and 
the more permissive group leader role, and about the 
probation officer’s own training for a seemingly complex 
operation. Like ourselves, the British probation officers did 
not find these problems significant. In a total of 72 groups, 
there was only one incident where it seemed possible 
that meeting in the group was the sole factor in two 
persons committing an offense together. Most of the pro- 
bation officers did not feel that in practice the combining 
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of their role as group worker and probation officer was 
a problem. No probation officer in the study got into 
trouble while conducting groups because of overly inten- 
sive interaction within the group, or the group’s reaching 
a depth of interaction that the probation officer could not 
handle. The few groups that did fail, seemed to do so 
because of lack of participation on the part of the group 
members. Yet a significant percentage of the group leaders 
in Great Britain did not have training or consultation, or 
both, while conducting their groups, and thus were op- 
erating under what this reviewer considers to be a severe 
handicap. 

Most of the British probation officers who ran groups 
seemed to feel that it was a worthwhile experience. The 
most common disadvantage of group work, they felt, was 
that the problems of one individual may be neglected in 
a group because of the necessity to focus on problems 
common to the entire group. The monograph states that 
individual contact with the person who requires it, would, 
of course, resolve that issue. These officers also felt that 
group work did not save time (one of the reasons some- 
times given for starting groups) because of the additional 
preparation needed to run groups, and because the group 
work is usually carried on in addition to regular super- 
vision duties. Also, in our experience, once a group be- 
comes viable, group members make far more demands on 
the probation officer and are more aware of the services 
of the office and willing to use them. 

This monograph is a survey, not a research project. 
The monograph concludes by calling for research com- 
paring various types of group treatment with various 
types of individual treatment for various types of offen- 
ders. The U. S. Probation Office for the District Court 
for the District of Columbia hopes to be able to begin a 
research project shortly that will systematically investi- 
gate not only which offenders benefit most from group 
work, but also which probation officers and what kind of 
training seems to be the most appropriate for success 
in group work. 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM E. HEMPLE 


Delinquency Prevention 


The Prevention and Control of Delinquency. 
By Robert M. MaclIver. New York: Atherton 
Press, 1966. Pp. 215. $2.95. 


The author of this volume, who has had marked in- 
fluence on sociological thought in this country, has at- 
tempted to survey and pull together what is currently 
known concerning the prevention of delinquency. 

He has organized the book into three major sections. 
In the first section entitled, “The Associated Conditions,” 
the author rather briefly discusses the statistical increase 
in delinquency and goes to some effort to point out that 
middle-class neighborhoods are producers of delinquent 
behavior as well as low-income neighborhoods. No one 
really questions this, but there seems to be a defensive 
note about the discussion that weakens the presentation. 
This section is concluded with an excellent discussion of 
various theories of delinquency, particularly, the psycho- 
logical and sociological schools of thought. 

The second section is composed of six short chapters 
that principally discuss various significant factors in cau- 
sation of the social class theories of delinquency. The 
theme of the author’s discussion is the rejection of the 
concept of a delinquent or lower class subculture as pro- 
posed by Cohen and Miller. It is the opinion of this 
reviewer that the author would have been far more suc- 
cessful in defending his rejection of these theories if he 
had not committed the same error that he attributes to 
Miller. He states that Miller’s “description of lower class 
concerns are highly selective and needlessly generalized 
and the contrasts he finds between the dominant stand- 
ards of lower class and of middle class society are over- 
drawn and inadequately corroborated.” It seems that this 
is a fair statement in summarizing the author’s discussion 
in rejecting these theories. 


A second point of importance is that the author also 
rejects the concept that the delinquency recorded against 
lower class youth is different in kind from that recorded 
against youths in higher economic groups. There is little 
substantiation that is presented for this viewpoint and 
one receives the impression that this is more of an emo- 
tional reaction than an academic one. The author also 
points out that the lower economic class exhibits motiva- 
tions and aspirations that are different from those of more 
prosperous classes. He feels that all classes desire the same 
kinds of things within the limits of their circumstances. 

In section three, various community agencies that have 
a major responsibility in delinquency prevention are dis- 
cussed in separate chapters. Included are the police, the 
courts, community programs, schools, and custodial insti- 
tutions. In most of these chapters, the major concerns 
relating to program, staff training, and procedures are 
restated. The discussion on custodial institutions is partic- 
ularly good, and the author’s comments regarding the 
basis of institutional commitment need to reach as wide 
an audience as possible. Institutional workers have long 
operated under the handicap of placements that are “based 
on expediency rather than on social planning.” 

An additional chapter deals with selected treatment 
systems that seem to have merit. Several of the programs 
or projects are briefly described. A final chapter points 
out some of the problems involved in the overall planning 
of delinquency prevention programs. 

For the beginning student or the interested layman, 
this book is an excellent summary of “where we are to- 
day.” For the more experienced student and practitioner, 
many crucial points are raised that must be thoroughly 
and objectively explored. before real progress is made in 
preventing the contiifuoug growth of juvenile delinquency. 


Washington, D. C.- WILLIAM E. Amos 


Role of Behavioral Sciences in Criminal Law 


Crime, Lanv, and Corrections. Edited by Ralph 
Slovenko. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1966. Pp. 745. $23.00. . 


. Under a title allowing a wide latitude in selecting 
essay material by eminent authorities in the fields of law 
and the behavioral sciences, Editor Slovenko has organized 
this book as literary reading for the profound reader. 
With the upsurge of interest in and concern with crime, 
treatment, and rehabilitation, these selections will appeal 
to professionals in the fields of law and corrections and 
will inform the layman how far we have to go in infil- 
trating the accepted principles of law with progressive 
determinations made ,by_ the behavioral sciences. 

In his introduction, Professor Slovenko outlines his 
theory of approach to the collected material by stating: 
“Current interest in the basic social sciences, psychiatry, 
anthropology and sociology reflects intensified concern 
among socially oriented persons with the plight of the 
individual in a disordered world and his responses 
to forces which affect his adoptive behavior.” 

Part One of the volume opens with a discussion of 
“Adolf Eichmann and the Third Reich” by I. S. Kulesar, 
Shoshanna Kulesar, and Lipot Szondi, based on seven 
psychiatric interviews given Eichmann by Dr. Kulcsar 
during January and March 1961, while Eichmann was 
awaiting trial in an Israeli court. This husband and wife 
team has incorporated in their findings the Lipot Szondi 
Tests accorded Eichmann. Although fascinating reading, 
the authors acknowledge a conclusion gained by the reader 
in stating, “The question as to where the true crime is 
to be sought and who the mass criminals were that made 
his (Eichmann’s) crime possible, transcends the psychia- 
trist’s competence.” 

Due to recent events in New Orleans related to the 
Kennedy assassination, a foreword written by Jim Gar- 
rison, district attorney for the Parish of Orleans, takes 
on added interest. Attorney Garrison, in an essay in 
which he exercises full literary license, discusses man’s 
social growth and his development of problems of con- 
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duct. The foreword leads into the Kulcsars’ discussion of 
the Eichmann case with little relativity to other selections 
in this volume. 

In a work of this kind, a reviewer can only touch the 
high spots from the standpoint of the articles that im- 
pressed him most. Intuitive and valuable as source 
materials are Hervey M. Cleckley’s “The Psychopathic 
Personality” and Bruno M. Cormier’s “A Criminological 
Classification of Criminal Processes.” A short essay of 
exceptional strength is Leon J. Saul’s “Hostility.” No 
collection of this type would be complete without at least 
one selection from the life-long studies of Sheldon Glueck. 
To the legally trained, the Glueck essay on the “Inter- 
disciplinary Institutes and Academies of Criminal Justice” 
is challenging. 

A subject of outstanding interest at the present time 
is reviewed and analyzed in a debate demonstration under 
the title of “Television Cameras in the Courtroom.” One 
of the better known authors and personalities in the field 
of criminal law and psychiatry, the late Dr. Manfred S. 
Guttmacher, is represented in his article on “Adult Psy- 
chiatric Court Clinics.” Dr. Guttmacher concludes, “Psy- 
chiatric court clinics are agencies that reflect the social 
progress of the law.” He develops practicalities best cal- 
culated to bring the full force of psychiatry into the 
legal processes. 

In most collections of professional material of this type, 
a central theme of approach is developed by the very 
nature of the selections. It is difficult to determine a cen- 
tral theme in this volume unless it is the demonstration 
of the variety of theories of approach to the broad sub- 
ject matter of crime, law, and corrections, and to point 
out the problems ahead in bringing about a fuller and 
more comprehensive use of the positive findings of the 
correctional sciences in court procedures. This is a volume 
for stimulation of the reader’s interest rather than to 
serve as a basic source book. This is reading that must 
be taken in small doses and calls for the rereading of 
key selections after one thinks about and contemplates 
what the authors have discussed and concluded. With 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 bringing many attorneys 
into criminal courts for the first time as appointed coun- 
sel, these selections will be particularly helpful in intro- 
ducing them to or widening their vision of the applications 
of the behavioral sciences in formulating a legal approach. 

The lawyer’s problem is that he recognizes the value 
of psychiatric and sociological findings, but frequently 
he cannot associate them with practical use. On the other 
hand, to a great extent these articles reflect the “ivy 
tower” approach by behavioral science experts to the 
legal problems as they now exist. Certainly the volume 
reflects what has been long recognized by professionals: 
that we have a greater knowledge of, human behavior 
than we have been able to put into use. 

This publication is a literary piece for the professional 
man’s shelf to be picked up from time to time to review 
a particular essay. In many instances, the reader will get 
a different concept from rereading a selection after inter- 
vening experiences and other collateral studies have forti- 
fied his wealth of information. 


San Antonio, Texas GEORGE H. GILPIN 


The Social Worker’s Involvement 
in Social Action 


Social Action and Social Work. By Benjamin 
E. Youngdahl. New York: Association Press, 
1966. Pp. 190. $5.95. 


The major message in this book is that “the road to 
getting things done is never the easy road, the noncontro- 
versial road.” Over and over Dean Youngdahl pleads for 
courage, for honesty, for vision, for dedication to truth, 
for enthusiasm and dedication, for experimentation, for 
action. In dozens of ways he deplores the conservatism, the 
dogmatism, the timidity, the fear of controversy, and the 
preoccupation with individual casework that have kept 
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social work from modifying the socioeconomic environment, 
including some of our social institutions, to eliminate 
causes of social problems. He pleads with real eloquence 
for leadership from social work educators and practi- 
tioners to see that the profession is freer to dissent from 
the status quo and to propose differences from current 
practices and thinking. Only in this way will the profes- 
sion make great advances and measure up to its chal- 
lenges. 

The social work profession will owe an enormous debt 
to Dean Youngdahl for his own courage and forthright- 
ness in setting forth so clear and shining a vision of what 
social work and the social worker ought to be. 

Some specific themes are particularly relevant and use- 
ful. For example, Dean Youngdahl stressed the need for 
social work to develop closer working relationships with 
other groups and professions: religion, labor, business, 
education, psychology, legislators. As another example, 
he notes that professional techniques are means rather 
than ends and underlines repeatedly the need for social 
workers to address themselves boldly and creatively to 
new ideas, new challenges, new directions, new services. 
One is also heartened by his recognition that “quantity 
of material goods alone does not in itself assure a full 
life” and that social workers need to pay attention to 
the “quality of life” as well. 

The discussion of prevention is valuable. Youngdahl 
states that we have made some headway in the prevention 
of mass poverty. But social workers need to prevent other 
social problems through their knowledge of environment 
and its impact on people. Specifically, we should plan 
programs of intervention at the level of the social struc- 
ture and culture, as well as at the level of specific social 
institutions and communities. 

He comments convincingly that the “principal handicap 
to social work standards now is not primarily lack of 
administrative funds or even salaries, but rather lack 
of trained personnel.” 

A very valuable contribution is his repeated warning 
that social workers work not only for agencies and clients 
but also for communities and societies. He uses this 
warning to criticize our slowness to do away with an 
agency that no longer meets a need, and to urge social 
workers to involve the masses of people in government, 
politics, industry, and social work itself. 

The description of Welfare in the Turbulent Thirties 
is a vivid and well-organized account of a significant era 
in social work history. 

One could question some emphases, such as the clearcut 
preference for federal financing of social service pro- 
grams. A more balanced view might be to support and 
encourage a variety of patterns of financing, particularly 
in view of such recent developments as the reapportion- 
ment of state legislatures and the awakening interest of 
industry and business in services to people. 

The new generation of social workers may feel less 
comfortable with Dean Youngdahl’s repeated stress on 
the primacy of the individual (which, although true 
enough of course in the ultimate sense, is too often used 
in a narrower sense to justify an exclusive focus on 
casework) than with John W. Gardner’s statement in 
Excellence about the essential interdependence and inter- 
relationship of individual and society. 

There seems to be a questionable distinction between 
social action by individual social workers and social action 
by state conferences and social agencies., Action by indi- 
vidual social workers is illustrated by participation in 
the struggles for peace and civil rights, and the support 
of existing services. Social action by social agencies, on 
the other hand, is described as activities and processes 
having an end result in social policy, new social services, 
or the modification or elimination of existing services. 
Only in the chapter on agencies are specific principles 
of procedure in social action spelled out, although a few 
suggestions for individuals are found in the concluding 
chapter. Tacitly, Youngdahl seems to be saying that only 
the state conferences and social agencies should be primar- 
ily involved in the actual formulation of social policy 
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and creation of social services. Individual practitioners, 
by inference, are relegated to the secondary role of sup- 
port and assistance. Yet many forms of social action can 
be, and have been, conceived, planned and carried out 
by individual social workers. We are not likely to produce 
a professional practitioner characterized by courage, vi- 
sion, honesty, and creativity with this kind of distinction, 
yet this is the professional model Youngdahl would have 
us seek. This entire matter highlights the paradox in 
American social work: We extol the individual as client 
but seem to eschew the individual as social planner and 
actionist. 

Youngdahl’s advice in the last chapter that consensus 
politics is not for social work, apparently because of the 
danger of compromise, may seem naive to the student of 
power groups and power politics, who might with justi- 
fication point out that such a stance has forced organized 
labor to carry the ball in most social legislation and social 
action to date. 

But these questions do not basically flaw the outstand- 
ing contribution Dean Youngdahl has made. One can only 
hope that others will add to the methodology and pro- 
cedures of social action so that it will be a part of the 
equipment of every professional social worker. Social 
policy leadership, prevention, and the change of social 
institutions and the culture are essential to the overall 
objectives of social work. 


University of Alabama CHARLES S. PRIGMORE 


Transition From Institution to Community 


Treating Youth Offenders in the Community. 
Edited by John J. Galvin. Washington: Correc- 
tional Research Associates, 1966. Pp. 154. 


This book is issued to a hungry market. Probably no 
development in corrections over the past 50 years has 
moved so fast and been so significant, yet so inadequately 
recorded as a reference for practitioners, as the so-called 
“halfway house” movement. 

John J. Galvin, editor, and others connected with the 
still evolving prerelease guidance centers of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, have put together an excellent refer- 
ence for other residential treatment centers in the com- 
munity. 

Part I, “Community Centered Correctional Programs,” 
gives a general summation of recent efforts to bridge the 
gap from confinement to community life. The transitional 
needs of releasees from correctional institutions are noted, 
along with limited reference to pioneer developments in 
the work-release and halfway house movements. 

Part II, “Breaking New Paths,” the original federal 
prerelease guidance center concepts and plans for their 
implementation are described. The reader is carried 
through early stages of first one and then another center. 
The varying problems and modes of treatment from center 
to center are candidly described, mostly through use of 
administrative progress reports and special studies pre- 
pared for the Bureau of Prison staff in Washington. 

Section III, covering over 60 informative pages, goes 
into considerable detail describing all facets of the fourth 
center, in Detroit. It describes not only the program, but 
also various efforts to evaluate the center’s services. 

There are several appendices which provide additional 
detailed information, including highlights of some relevant 
studies in recidivism of youthful federal offenders. 

The problems occurring in the development of the fed- 
eral prerelease centers, and the “cut and try” solutions as 
described in this publication, are virtual carbon copies of 
those found in other centers before and after the federal 
prerelease guidance centers were established. This points 
up the value of the book to administrators planning sim- 
ilar facilities, as a means of avoiding learning the hard 
way those lessons already experienced by the federal cen- 
ter staffs. 

Treating Youth Offenders in the Community would be 
easier to handle as a functional reference for other similar 
programs if it had been more systematically outlined. On 
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the other hand, if it had been specifically organized for 
that purpose, it would have, in all likelihood, lost some of 
its flavor and insight. 

The book is a report on some of the latest innovations 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons in their commendable 
efforts to reverse the isolating process of imprisonment. 
It describes residential program as a means of helping 
the younger offender work out a transition from the life 
of the institution to life under parole supervision. “We 
believe that one of the most important contributions of the 
center would be to help the releasee find solutions for the 
day-to-day problems of finding his way back into the 
community while also acquainting him with the resources 
and services which will make possible his living a well- 
rounded life.” 

As already noted, the chief contributions of the report 
lie in the similarity of experiences of the Federal and 
other residential treatment centers. For instance, the 
federal centers, as did others, started with selective intake 
criteria which were gradually relaxed. The values and 
limits of small group interaction and intensive milieu 
therapy, a la Highfields, are candidly covered in the incor- 
porated progress reports as these modalities relate to the 
federal center programs. A modified form of milieu 
therapy, using the team treatment approach, is described, 
and both distinction and coordination of functions for the 
various staff members are clearly spelled out. 

One lives and feels the experiences of residential staff 
as outlined, particularly when efforts to counter over- 
dependency, to keep rules flexible without losing group 
controls, and to get residents involved in community life 
are described. The reader senses the dedication of center 
staff members in their efforts to manipulate the environ- 
ment and help develop sufficient anxiety within the resi- 
dents to bring about awareness of individual problems. 

Two side benefits of the federal centers are noted in the 
publication: (1) the development of liaison channels be- 
tween the prison system and a wide range of community 
agencies as well as educational institutions in the com- 
munity, and (2) the value of centers as an important 
personnel training resource, resource for recruitment, and 
a unique setting for research and experimentation. 
Herein lie two other uses for the publication as a resource 
for researchers and correctional administrators searching 
for new ways to reduce the criminality of their charges. 

The tone of the writing reflects the dedication and hu- 
mility of the people involved in the federal prerelease 
guidance center program. One looking to the future of 
corrections in the United States would be well advised to 
read Treating Youth Offenders in the Community as a 
harbinger of things to come. 


Wilmington, Del. 


ROBERT G. CROSSWHITE 


Delinquency as Dissociation 


The Delinquent Solution: A Study in Sub- 
cultural Theory. By David M. Downes. New 
York: The Free Press, 1966. Pp. 284. $6.95. 


Much of the sociological literature on juvenile delin- 
quency is concerned with demonstrating that the vast 
bulk of such adolescent misbehavior represents partici- 
pation in a delinquent subculture. Despite this attention, 
subcultural theories are far from verified, and likely will 
survive only with considerable modification. The value 
of Downes’ study lies precisely in its effort to provide 
some measure of this clarification and validation. 

The development and appeal of the subcultural per- 
spective is perhaps best understood within the context of 
the demise of multifactor approaches to the study of 
crime and delinquency, as well as the inadequacies of the 
“culture conflict,” “cultural transmission,” and “differ- 


ential association” theories of the 1930’s and early post- 
war years. Although this perspective has proved useful 
in describing deviance, particularly in the United States, 
Downes finds no evidence in secondary sources for positing 
the existence of delinquent subcultures 4n Britain. Thus, 
the purpose of The Delinquent Solition is to examine the 
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applicability of these explanations to an English context 
by use of statistical survey and informal observations of 
delinquent groups in London’s Stepney and Poplar 
buroughs. 

After a thorough and competent critical review of the 
various tenets of existing subcultural theory (particu- 
larly Cohen-Short, Cloward-Ohlin, Miller, and Sykes- 
Matza), Downes formulates a number of specific hypoth- 
eses to be tested. Applying these to the groups under 
study, he finds that the illegal behavior of London’s 
working-class youth seems to be due not to status frustra- 
tion or alienation, but to a process of dissociation from 
middle-class dominated contexts of school, work, and rec- 
reation. Such disenchantment provokes an overemphasis 
on purely leisure goals rather than on other nonwork 
areas. Here, Downes’ data lend support to Matza’s 
attack on the notion of “oppositional” values in delin- 
quent behavior and are reminiscent of Thrasher’s por- 
trayal of the “fun” element in delinquent gang activity 
and Thomas’ wish for a new experience. Stepney and 
Poplar’s delinquent groups seem to engage more in a 
series of experiments with forbidden hedonism than in a 
serious pursuit of delinquent values. Part of the reason 
for this is that the British educational system and more 
stable working-class culture do not foster conditions 
which are conducive to the emergence of a delinquent 
subculture. 

Thus, the “typical” delinquents in Downes’ study are 
members of small, primary groups, not gangs; they 
engage in petty break-ins, minor rowdyism, or vandalism, 
but rarely in crime committed for gain. They seldom are 
actively malicious, and are likely to be involved in a 
wide variety of misdemeanors rather than in specialized 
types of delinquency. In fact, formal delinquency is 
usually a peripheral activity of these groups. Neverthe- 
less, while these boys express values which hardly differ 
from those of the adult lower working class, their differ- 
ential concentration on these norms, especially leisure- 
time values and activities, warrants a qualified use of 
the subcultural concept—but a subculture based on dis- 
sociation, not frustration or alienation. 

How explain this process of dissociation? According to 
Downes, although these youngsters aspire to a limited 
set of accessible goals, they do not perceive themselves 
as threatened, for they stand apart from the middle-class 
institutions and apparently are content to make their own 
world. Likewise, their school and work experiences im- 
pinge very little on their self-definitions. Status is 
achieved in terms prescribed by a nondelinquent working 
class. Since legitimate social mobility is not perceived as 
attractive, restricted access to middle-class goals is not 
defined as a problem. Since adult criminals achieve little 
improved status as a result of their criminal activities, 
illegitimate means to success are not particularly desirable 
and there is little appeal (or opportunity) to be assimi- 
lated into an established adult criminal subculture. 

Within this context, Downes regards the working-class 
boy as born into an established delinquency-promoting 
situation, instead of as a deviant in a conformity-pro- 
moting society. The task of the larger society, then, can 
only be to change the sociocultural situation so that the 
working-class youth are freed from the inherent pres- 
sures to deviance. 

Until recently, two factors have tempered the serious-, 
ness of the delinquent problem in England—the avail- 
ability of unskilled and semiskilled employment (thus 
minimizing the fact that the British school system has 
never really engaged the children from the working 
class) and the frequency of early marriage. But the need 
for manual laborers has shrunk (hence the sudden tend- 
ency to define dropouts as “social problems”), and the 
problem of providing socioeconomic conditions for fruit- 
ful early marriage is becoming crucial. As Downes sees 
it, these pressures could trigger a more intense wave of 
delinquency, possibly of a nihilistic, “contra-cultural” 
variety, especially when British society-at-large is now 
endorsing rising expectations among male, working-class 


adolescents who have not before experienced the real 
frustrations in the labor market. 

In summary, Downes’ study is rewarding reading. Not 
only does it move away from the view of delinquents as 
driven by irrational forces and frustrations beyond their 
control (a position held in a more nuanced fashion by 
many subcultural theorists), but it also qualifies Matza’s 
notion of the “positive delinquent” gre. his behavior 
by neutralizing society’s social and legal values by pro- 
viding a more flexible understanding of the social pro- 
cesses surrounding delinquent behavior. 

Certainly, The Delinquent Solution has not solved all 
our problems. But Downes does offer many insights which 
open the way to more fruitful, empirically directed, and 
(perhaps most important) cross-cultural inquiry. 

Loyola University THOMAS M. GANNON, S.J. 

Chicago 


Relation of Organization Structure 
to Behavioral Change 


Organization for Treatment: A Comparative 
Study of Institutions for Delinquents. By David 
Street, Robert D. Vinter, and Charles Perrow. 
New York: The Free Press, 1966. Pp. 330. $7.95. 


This is an important book that every serious worker in 
corrections will want to read and own. Indeed, this book 
is something of a milestone. Ambitious in scope, it takes us 
inside six people-changing institutional settings for delin- 
quent boys. Street, Vinter, and Perrow move boldly into 
the complex organizational structure of these institutions 
and deal effectively with the more subtle moral and policy 
aspects, giving one the experience of looking into the 
closets of our fellow workers, finding perhaps that their 
closets hold much of the same useful and useless stuff as 
our own, or surprisingly, some new and intriguing tools 
that could make the job much more effective and 
satisfying. 

The authors seek to evaluate the varying performance 
of a nonrandom sample of six institutions selected to max- 
imize differences in goals but including both public and 
private and large and small organizations. The institutions 
were ranked on the custody-treatment continuum in three 
categories (two each): obedience; conformity institutions, 
re-education; development, and treatment. Differences 
along the custody-treatment continuum existed between 
each of the two institutions in each of the three categories. 
The project that culminated with this volume necessitated 
major field work that took 2 years to complete. The book 
is a product of considerable coordinated effort. It seems 
unlikely that such a thorough research investigation could 
have been accomplished even a few short years ago, but 
red tape and subtle but firm resistances seem to have been 
thoroughly overcome. 

The study attempts to assess the effects of these insti- 
tutions in terms of the human climate and the immediate 
social situation generated within each of the six. It is 
certainly refreshing to see the climate taken seriously, 
rather than reading (or beginning) another dry-boned 
book or article that ignores the relevant data. Taking cli- 
mate into account in the research question asked, one finds 
that the variations in outlook of the administrators and 
staff, and the resulting attitudes of the inmates are pro- 
found. Although the research design is of necessity 
“loose,” the recording and quantifying of the differences 
is convincing. Needless to say, the more human approaches 
have more human effects, although the results by no means 
conclusively demonstrate the advantages say, of individual 
treatment over milieu treatment. Rather, new questions 
are raised, and the richness and provocativeness of the 
data are compelling. 

The reader may find that he has difficulty initially in 
getting into this book. It tends to look much more for- 
bidding than it actually is. Once one obtains a familiarity 
with the various institutions they begin to take on certain 
personality characteristics of their own (fostered by our 
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learned biases) and one begins to look forward to the out- 
comes of the questions asked. We look forward to what 
the administrators and staff think about the boys, about 
delinquency causation and what the boys need to 
straighten out (some think they are all pretty hopeless, 
and this attitude seems related to the overall climate). 
Since the research places heavy emphasis upon the sig- 
nificance of consciously held attitudes, one might question, 
particularly in the case of the boys’ answers, whether in 
some instances these answers were “true” reflections of 
deeper and more influential attitudes, particularly as 
regards the individual treatment institution. The delin- 
quents’ tendency to learn the language of therapy is called 
to mind, as well as this reviewer’s observation that work- 
ers in good institutions may parrot via loyalty-sentences 
the broad good intentions of that institution in which they 
work. That is, attitudes, too, may become institutionalized. 
But perhaps this is carping, for the research is sophisti- 
po a and comprehensive, even offering a followup aspect 
after a year’s time which followed an intensive training 
seminar in which the researchers made a conscious effort 
to modify and change these institutions. They made their 
first findings available to the significant staff, and got 
change underway in several of the institutions. 

Among the many intriguing and confirming findings of 
the study is the compelling evidence that staff perspectives 
regarding the “nature” of the delinquent, the answers (if 
any) to his problems in adjustment, and staff’s attitudes 


regarding rehabilitative approaches all show a high con- | 


sistency with executive strategies. That is, attitudes re- 
garding the boys are correlated with the job demands: If 
the staff must be alert to runaways then, evidently, delin- 
quent boys in general are not to be trusted. This rather 
obvious application of an attitude does not speak too 
highly of the human’s capacity to maintain an internal 
guidance system in the face of work pressures and de- 
mands, but meets with this reviewer’s experience and 
clearly points up the need for more truly enlightened and 
even courageous, solidly backed administrators if genuine 
humanistic settings are to be established in significant 
number. 

This book gives us another solid foundation block upon 
which to build. It should be added that the various ques- 
tionnaires utilized are presented in full and could be used 
by other settings with available research analysts (as in 
local colleges) to take a look at their own internal organ- 
ization. This leads one to suggest that a large grant be 
obtained to make a comprehensive study of many more 
institutions, utilizing the excellent basic framework offered 
here. 


Los Angeles, Calif. WILLIAM W. CRAIN 


Reception and Diagnostic Centers 
for Juvenile Offenders 


Delinquent Children in Juvenile Correctional 
Institutions. By William E. Amos and Raymond 
L. Manella. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1966. Pp. 159. $7.50. 


This rather brief book has been compiled and edited 
by William Amos and Raymond Manella. The editors 
have distinguished careers in the field of juvenile cor- 
rections. Their subject is the operation of state admin- 
istered reception and diagnostic centers for juvenile of- 
fenders. Introductory and summary chapters have been 
prepared by the editors. Eight additional chapters have 
been written by experienced administrators and practi- 
tioners. These chapters provide guidelines for overall ad- 
ministrative policies as well as for operation of the 
principal services. For example, chapters are entitled: 
“The Role of Research,” “The. Role of Clinical Psychia- 
try,” “Staffing and Training Aspects,” etc. 

The first reception and diagnostic center for juveniles 
was opened in 1947 by the California Youth Authority. 
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At the time of publication, 11 additional states had opened 
similar centers. This rather slow rate of growth is sur- 
prising in view of the general acceptance by the profession 
of the value of reception and diagnostic centers. 

A good reception and diagnostic center performs several 
major functions. One is to determine the underlying causes 
for the offender’s delinquent behavior. Second is classi- 
fication. Third is to recommend the treatment program 
indicated for rehabilitation. These functions are achieved 
through clinical analysis and skillful observation of the 
juvenile in a number of program settings—group living, 
education, and recreation. The length of time for this 
study period varies from center to center but in most 
instances falls within a range of 30 to 90 days. At the 
conclusion of this period, an evaluation committee reviews 
the findings and makes decisions regarding future plan- 
ning for the offender. 

Decisions may range from placement in various types 
of institutional settings to release to aftercare. It is the 
possibility of this latter decision that is one of the most 
significant contributions of the reception and diagnostic 
center. One study cited by the author and other studies 
known to this reviewer indicate that 10 to 15 percent of 
committed juvenile offenders can be better served by 
immediate return to the community and placement in 
specialized aftercare programs than by institutional place- 
ment. To select this group of offenders, requires an 
efficient and effective diagnostic and classification process 
that must take place before the juvenile reaches the 
long-term institution. Experience has demonstrated that 
once the offender enters the program of the regular train- 
ing school, he becomes “lost” in the machinery and ends 
up spending the “normal” amount of time in the institu- 
tion regardless of whether he needs or profits from the 
program. 

Two chapters in the book deserve special mention. One 
by Francis Maloney, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reception Center for Boys, is on physical plant. This 
chapter provides a great deal of important and practical 
information for administrators planning reception and 
diagnostic facilities. Type of construction, location, size, 
and design are some of the major subjects discussed 
clearly and precisely by Mr. Maloney. 

A second chapter deserving of special mention was 
prepared by Bernard M. McDermott, master-in-chancery, 
Division of Juvenile Causes, Circuit Court of Baltimore 
City. This chapter examines the sensitive relationships 
between the juvenile courts and the reception-diagnostic 
center. Mr. McDermott points out that both real and 
potential conflicts result from the determination of what 
is judicial prerogative and what is administrative decision. 
Equally important in the chapter is the author’s examina- 
tion of the role of the juvenile court as the traditional 
administrator of detention facilities, foster homes, and a 
variety of services seemingly unrelated to the judicial 
process. 

The editors established rather modest goals for them- 
selves in the publication of this book: “to provide informa- 
tion about the emergence and nature of a new type of 
juvenile institution—the state administered reception and 
diagnostic center.” As they indicate in their concluding 
chapter, “the need for additional publications is rather 
obvious.” 

Reception and diagnostic centers for juveniles are 20 
years old. In these days of dynamic, almost revolutionary, 
changes in correctional philosophy and practice, they hard- 
ly qualify as a new phenomenon. It is the feeling of this 
reviewer that as a profession, we were ready for a thor- 
ough evaluation of reception and diagnostic centers rather 
than the introductory look presented by the editors. Per-. 
haps this book serves as the better-late-than-never neces- 
sary first step. Now that we have the introduction, let 
us move quickly toward a more detailed examination of 
the role and effectiveness of the reception and diagnostic 
center. 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. JOSEPH H. KANE 
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Reports Received 


Alcohol and Alcoholism. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service Publication No. 1640, 1967. 
Pp. 73. This report surveys the present state of knowledge 
of alcoholism based on the best scientific information avail- 
able. Among the topics are extensive discussions of the 
causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of alcoholism; 
summaries of current surveys and research; and a de- 
scription of the national program designed by the National 
Center for the Prevention and Control of Alcoholism. 

Alternatives to Incarceration. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Washington, D. C., 1967. Pp. 88. This document by Dr. 
La Mar T. Empey provides a broad view of correctional 
systems and philosophies and examines several recent ap- 
proaches toward furnishing alternatives to institutional 
confinement. It is one of a series of studies in delinquency 
published by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development. 

Aspects of Drug Addiction. Royal London Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, 56 Stamford Street, London, 1967. Pp. 112. 
This report brings together facts and opinions by experts 
and others who have been concerned with the problems of 
drug addiction. The contents includes chapters on mari- 
huana, LSD, opiates and cocaine, American and British 
experiences of narcotic control, and problems of treatment 
and prevention. 

Bulletin of Suicidology. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 1967. Pp. 33. This bulletin is published by 
the Center for the Studies of Suicide Prevention in the 
National Institute of Mental Health. It contains a brief 
description of the current goals and the actual and poten- 
tial resources which the Center hopes to offer to indivi- 
duals and institutions concerned with suicide prevention 
throughout the country. 

Differences That Make the Difference. Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and Training, 1522 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., August 1967. Pp. 68. The papers and 
discussions of a seminar on the implications of cultural 
differences for corrections are presented in this publication. 
Because some minority groups are overrepresented in our 
correctional systems, it becomes necessary to recognize the 
significance of different cultural groups with varying 
values and styles of life in the training of correctional per- 
sonnel. The papers of the seminar published in this report 
discuss the cultural differences among Mexican-Americans, 
Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest, American Indi- 
ans, Japanese-Americans, American Negroes, and Puerto 
Ricans. There is also a paper on job corps experience with 
minorities. The implications for corrections is discussed in 
a concluding 2hapter. 

Effective Approaches to the Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled Public Offender. Department of Rehabilitation and 
Special Education, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass., 
May 1966. Pp. 67. The proceedings of an institute on re- 
habilitation resources for the public offender, supported 
by a grant from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, are reprinted in this report. 

The Handling of Juveniles From Offense to Disposition. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Washington, D. C., 1967. 3 Vols. The three volumes were 
designed as training manuals for police, probation officers, 
judges, and others involved in decision making in agencies 
of juvenile justice. The first two volumes contain five com- 
plete cases. The third volume is the instructor’s manual. 

Inhalatie~ =f Glue Fumes and Other Substance Abuse 
Practices Among Adolescents. Denver Juvenile Court, Den- 
ver, Colo., 1967. Pp. 140. In response to an apparent in- 
crease in glue sniffing among juveniles, a conference was 
convened, sponsored by the Juvenile Court and the Office 
of Juvenile Delinquency. The proceedings of this confer- 
ence are reported in this document. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Iowa. Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa, 1967. Pp. 104. The author of this document, 
Dr. Walter A. Lunden, Department of Sociology, has com- 
piled, analyzed, and interpreted the data on juvenile delin- 
quency over the period 1940-1965. 

Mental Health Book Review Index. Research Center for 
Mental Health, New York University, 4 Washington Place, 
New York, N. Y., Vol. 12, 1967. Pp. 89. This annual bib- 
liography of books and book reviews in the behavioral 
sciences lists about 300 books with references to three or 
more reviews in journals related to behavioral sciences 
and the field of mental health. 


Nonmetropolitan Delinquency: An Action Program. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1967. Pp. 27. In this report, Dr. Kenneth Polk 
examines the problems of delinquency as they exist outside 
the major metropolitan areas. A major portion of this re- 
port deals with the development of community action 
programs. 

The Practitioner in Corrections. California Probation, 
Parole, and Correctional Association, Arcadia, Calif., 1967. 
Pp. 25. Originally published in 1959, this is the fourth re- 
vision of a statement of the profile of the correctional 
practitioner in terms of personal qualifications and duties 
and standards of performance. 

Restoration of Youth Through Training. Wakoff Re- 
search Center, 657 Castleton Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y., 
April 1967. Pp. 393. This report relates the findings of a 
research project financed by the Office of Manpower Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Labor and conducted 
jointly by the City College of New York and the New York 
City Department of Correction. The project was designed 
to provide special vocational training for a sample of 
young men serving time in the New York City jail and to 
study their subsequent performance and adjustment on 
release. 

Royal Commission of the Penal System in England and 
Wales. H. M. Stationery Office, London. British Informa- 
tion Office, 845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1967. 4 
Vols. Volume one of this report contains the written evi- 
dence from government departments: a lengthy memoran- 
dum by the Home Office on the concepts and purposes of 
the penal system and other department memoranda on the 
appointment and training of juvenile court justices, edu- 
cation of the prisoner, and the deferred sentence. Volume 
two contains statements submitted by other groups and 
professional organizations including legal, medical, social 
work, and the church. The third and fourth volumes report 
the statements of individual witnesses taken before the 
Royal Commission. 

A Study of the Federal Prisons Health Services. Bureau 
of Prisons, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
December 1966. Pp. 62. This is the report of a study group 
established to examine the medical services provided in 
the federal prison system and to suggest ways in which 
the total program may be strengthened. The report exam- 
ines the adequacy of medical, dental, and psychiatric- 
psychological programs and the problems of the recruit- 
ment and retention of professional personnel. 

Suburban Runaways of the 1960’s. Society for Research 
in Child Development, Volume 32, Number 3. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill., July 
1967. Pp. 51. The study reported in this monograph was 
carried out by the Adolescent Process Section of the Men- 
tal Health Study Center in Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, under the direction of Dr. Robert Shellow. The 
findings of the study were based on 631 adolescents classi- 
fied as runaways. Characteristics of this group were com- 
pared to a sample drawn from the public secondary schools 
on the basis of family, school experiences, outside home 
and school. 

Targets for In-Service Training. Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training, 1522 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., October 1967. Pp. 67. The papers an 
discussions of a seminar on inservice training for correc- 
tions are published in this report. The major purpose of the 
seminar was to develop general principles and guidelines 
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for planning inservice training programs by correctional 
agencies. The topics covered included the definition and 
objectives of inservice training, the selection of training 
and teaching methods, and the evaluation of training pro- 
grams. The participants were training specialists from 
industry, public agencies, and universities,and correctional 
administrators. 


Books Received 


Alcohol Problems: A Report to the Nation. By the Co- 
operative Commission on the Study of Alcoholism. Prepared 
by Thomas F. A. Plaut. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967. Pp. 200. $4.75. 

Crimes and Criminals. By Walter A. Lunden. Ames: 
Iowa State University Press, 1967. Pp. 341. $6.50. 

Criminal Behavior Systems: A Typology. By Marshall 
B. Clinard and Richard Quinney. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1967. Pp. 498. $7.95. 

The Department of Justice. By Luther A. Huston. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1967. Pp. 270. 
$5.95. 

Drug Abuse: Escape to Nowhere.A Guide for Educators. 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1967. Pp. 104. $2.00. 

The Emotionally Disturbed Child—Then and Now. By 
J. Louise Despert, M.D. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 
1965. Pp. 329. $6.00. 

Frontiers of Criminology. Edited by Hugh J. Klare and 


David Haxby. Long Island City: Pergamon Press, Inc., 
1967. Pp. 147. $7.25. 

The Handling of Juveniles From Offense to Disposition. 
By James T. Carey, Joel Goldfarb, and Michael J. Rowe, 
under the direction of Joseph D. Lohman. Volume 1 (248 
pages, $1.25) and Volume 2 (289 pages, $1.50). Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, Welfare 
Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
_— — Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 

ce, 1967. 


Hustlers, Beats and Others. By Ned Polsky. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1967. Pp. 218. $5.95. 


The Insanity Defense. By Abraham S. Goldstein. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1967. Pp. 289. $6.00 (paper- 
back, $1.95). 

Juvenile Gangs in Context. Edited by Malcolm W. Klein 
and Barbara G. Myerhoff. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. 210. $3.50. 


Minutes of Evidence Taken Before the Royal Commis- 
sion. Royal Commission on the Penal System in England 
and Wales. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1967. 
Pp. 211. (Available from British Information Service, 845 
Third Avenue, New York City 10022, for $4.30.) 

New Light on Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by Ronald 
Steel. The Reference Shelf, Volume 39, No. 4. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1967. Pp. 221. 

Travail Social et Délinquance. By L. de Bray. Brussels: 
—- of Sociology, Free University of Brussels, 1967. 
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The Young Offender. By D. J. West. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc., 1967. Pp. 333. $6.50. 


News From the Field 


Ben Overstreet, 
Penologist, Dies 


Ben Overstreet, Jr., 60, assistant director of the Insti- 
tute of Government at the University of North Carolina, 
died October 11 at Fort Myers, Fla., following an extended 
illness and surgery. He had retired from the Institute in 
August. 

A graduate of the University of Georgia and the law 
school of Mercer Universitv. Mr. Overstreet entered the 
federal prison service in 1932, serving as a parole officer, 
classification officer, director of social services. and asso- 
ciate warden. He was a prison administrative officer for the 
Navy’s corrective services division during World War II. 

From 1947 to 1962 Mr. Overstreet was penologist in the 
Office of the Provost Marshal General of the Department 
of the Army and later served as a consultant on the staff 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. He also 
was a member of the Professional Council of the NCCD. 

In 1962 Mr. Overstreet was the recipient of the Army’s 
Distinguished Civilian Service Award, signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army. The award paid tribute to Mr. Over- 
street on the occasion of his retirement after .29 years of 
federal service. 

In 1955 Mr. Overstreet was an official delegate to the 
first United Nations Conference on Delinquency and Crime 
at Geneva, Switzerland. He had served as a consultant to 
state governors and penal systems in developing modern 
correctional programs. He was the representative of the 
Department of Defense on the Federal Advisory Council 
on Corrections established by Congress in its enactment of 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

Mr. Overstreet is survived by his wife, Winnie, who 
resides at 5215 Willow Court, Cape Coral, Fla., and two 
daughters, both married. 


Offers Remedies To Correct 
Defects in Judicial System 


In a series of 13 articles in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, under the title of “Crisis in the Courts,’ Howard 
James offers remedies for judicial defects he has observed 
as a court reporter. Among his recommendations to cor- 
rect defects in the judicial system are the following: 

Study. Attend seminars, special courses, and judicial 
conferences. Read current professional journals on recent 
decisions and mounting problems. 

Work carefully with other judges in the district and 
state. Meet with them to see that justice is uniformly and 
fairly administered. Exchange ideas with them. Discuss 
sentencing, rules of evidence. and other basics. 

Sentence no one to juvenile home, mental hospital, iail, 
or prison until you have carefully examined the facility 
and understand its ability to cope with inmates. Be aware 
of serious shortcomings. 

In multijudge courts judges should be assigned accord- 
ing to experience and skill rather than by seniority or 
chance. Assignments should parallel their experience as 
lawyers whenever possible. 

Recognize the need for a competent court administrator 
—a man with business experience or training in public ad- 
ministration. Work with him. Evaluate what he says, even 
if suggestions seem new or radical. 

Recognize that your first obligation is to dispense justice 
to the public—not to please or appease lawyers. 

Refuse to resort to assembly-line justice, regardless of 
congestion or other court problem. Instead, bring these 
problems to the attention of the public, to local units of 
government, and to state lawmakers. 
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Ernest C. Friesen, Jr., Appointed 
Director of Administrative Office 


Ernest C. Friesen, Jr., Assistant Attorney General for 
Administration in the U.S. Department of Justice, has 
been appointed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as Director of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. He will take office early in the new year. 

Frieson succeeds Warren Olney III, Director of the 
Administrative Office from January 1958 until his resigna- 
tion October 31. Olney succeeded Henry P. Chandler, the 
first director of the Administrative Office, when he retired 
after 17 years in the position. 

A native of Hutchinson, Kansas, Friesen graduated from 
the University of Kansas in 1950 and received his law 
degree in 1955 from Columbia Law School where he was 
a Harlan Fiske Stone Scholar. 

He practiced law in New York City before joining the 
Department of Justice in 1956 as a trial attorney in the 
Tax Division. From 1958 to 1961 he was assistant and 
associate professor of law at the University of Cincinnati 
where he conducted a study of the pretrial conference 
under a Ford Foundation Fellowship. 

From 1961 to 1963 Friesen was director of the Joint 
Committee for Effective Justice, organizing and managing 
a national program of judicial seminars and court reform 
programs, and from 1963 to 1965 he was dean of the Na- 
tional College of State Trial Judges at Boulder, Colorado. 

In 1965 Friesen returned to the Department of Justice 
as Assistant Deputy Attorney General and in March 1966 
he was named Assistant Attorney General for Admin- 
istration. 

Friesen is the author of articles on pretrial, tax col- 
lection, and teaching materials on court administration. 

He was a commissioned officer with the U.S. Marine 
Corps from 1950 to 1952 and in the active reserve until 
1963 when he resigned as a major. 

He is married and has four children. 


Crime Commission Appointed 
By Governor of Indiana 


Governor Roger D. Branigin of Indiana has appointed a 
17-member Commission on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice. 

The Commission is charged with making a comprehen- 
sive survey of the causes of crime and delinquency, devel- 
oping standards and making recommendations to prevent 
criminal behavior, and increase respect for the law in such 
areas as improvement and rehabilitation of convicted of- 
fenders and juvenile delinquents; promotion of better 
understanding among law enforcement officials, correction 
officials, and other members of the community; and devel- 
opment of community action programs to encourage lawful 
behavior and assist in rehabilitation. 

Members of the Commission include two members of the 
State Senate and the State House of Representatives; a 
member representing the Attorney General of Indiana; a 
member representing the Prosecuting Attorney’s Associa- 
tion; a member representing the Indiana Judges’ Associa- 
tion; a judge of a court having juvenile jurisdiction; a 
probation officer of a court having criminal jurisdiction; 
a member representing the Department of Correction; one 
the State Police Department; one the Department of Men- 
tal Health; and one the Board of Health. Four members 
are selected on the basis of their interest in corrections, law 
enforcement, juvenile delinquency, and the administration 
of justice. 

Commissioner of Correction Anthony S. Kuharich is 
chairman of the Commission. 

The Commission will report to the Governor and the 
Legislative Council by December 1, 1968. 


Judge Thomas M. Madden Retires 
After 23 Years on Federal Bench 


Chief Judge Thomas M. Madden of the United States 
District Court for the District of New Jersey will retire 
January 1, 1968, after 23 years as a federal judge. He 
will continue to serve the courts as a Senior Judge. 

Judge Madden was named a federal judge in 1945 and 
was elevated to the chief judgeship in 1961. He was a 
member of the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and also its Committee on the Administration of the Pro- 
bation System. 

As chairman of the Conference Subcommittee on Pre- 
sentence Reports and Supervision, Judge Madden had a 
prominent part in the preparation of The Presentence 
Investigation Report (1965) which has served as a guide- 
line for presentence reports, not only in federal courts but 
also in courts of state and local jurisdictions. Judge Mad- 
den’s committee also was responsible for updating the 
“Conditions of Probation” used in all United States dis- 
trict courts. As a member of the Probation Committee, he 
displayed a deep interest in and concern for the work of 
the Federal Probation System. 

At a dinner at Washington, D. C., in 1966, at the time 
of his retirement from membership on the Judicial Con- 
ference and the Probation Committee, Judge Madden was 
presented a silver tray by the Chief Justice of the United 
States and members of the Probation Committee, paying 
tribute to his distinctive contributions to the Committee’s 
work. A facsimile of the signatures of the Chief Justice 
and each of the eight judges was inscribed on the tray. 


Anthony S. Kuharich Receives 
NCCD’s Scales of Justice Award 


Anthony S. Kuharich, commissioner of Indiana’s De- 
partment of Correction, and former chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Indiana, was presented, on December 6, with 
the Scales of Justice Award of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Commissioner Kuharich was re- 
cognized for his “distinguished contributions to the fight 
against juvenile delinquency and the presence of crime in 
American society.” 

The recipients of the award are selected by local NCCD 
committees. 

Other recipients of the award are Retired Judge Minard 
E. Hulse of Waukegan, Illinois; Judge Leo B. Blessing of 
New Orleans; and the New Mexico Supreme Court. 

In October Commissioner Kuharich was named by Gov- 
ernor Roger D. Branigin to serve as chairman of Indiana’s 
recently established 17-member Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice. 


2,000 Attend First National Emergency 
Conference on Crime and Delinquency 


Two thousand persons attended the first National Emer- 
gency Conference on “Citizen Action and Leadership 
Against Crime and Delinquency,” held at New York City 
November 13 and 14. 

Sponsored by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, the Conference provided a forum for top business- 
men, labor leaders, social agency officials, and others to 
discuss a variety of views on crime and delinquency. 

Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York addressed 
the opening dinner. Other speakers during the Conference 
were Attorney General Ramsey Clark, Senator John L. 
McClellan of Arkansas, Senator Edward W. Brooke of 
Massachusetts, and James Vorenberg, former executive 
director of the President’s Crime Commission. 

Ladd Plumley, chairman of the National Emergency 
Committee, said: “We aim to change the mood of this 
country ... from inaction to action.” 
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Heman G. Stark Retires From 
California Youth Authority 


Heman G. Stark, director of the California Youth Au- 
thority since 1952, will retirefrom his post January 31, 1968. 

Allen F. Breed, administrative superintendent of the 
Northern California Youth Center in Stockton, was named 
Stark’s successor. Breed has been with the California 
Youth Authority since 1945. 

Stark’s career has spanned almost 40 years. He joined 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department in 1928 fol- 
lowing graduation from the University of Montana where 
he majored in journalism and sociology. 

During World War II he served as director of Civilian 
War Services in Los Angeles County. In 1943 he was named 
chief of the Division of Delinquency Prevention Services 
of the newly created California Youth Authority. Two 
years later he was appointed chief of the Authority’s Divi- 
sion of Field Services. His appointment as director came 
7 years later. ; 

Stark has received a number of professional awards, 
among them the Dan E. Koshland Award in 1949 as the 
outstanding executive in a social work agency in Cali- 
fornia; the Pepperdine Award as Outstanding Man in the 
Correctional Field, 1966; Sacramento’s Big Brother of the 
Year Award in 1967; and a Distinguished Service Award 
{ cao from the California Congress of Parents and 

eachers. 
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American Society of Criminology 
Announces 1967 Award Winners 


The American Society of Criminology announced at its 
November 4 meeting the 1967 award winners for the three 
awards presented annually by the Society for special 
achievements in the fields of criminology, corrections, and 
law enforcement. 

Police Commissioner Edward Leary of New York City 
received the August Vollmer Award for his leadership in 
developing a more professional law enforcement establish- 
ment and for his support of criminological research in both 
Philadelphia and New York City. 

The Edwin Sutherland Award was presented to Dr. 
Donald Cressey, dean of the Santa Barbara campus of the 
University of California. 

Donal E. J. MacNamara of the John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice of the City University of New York, was 
the recipient of the Herbert A. Bloch award. 

Professor Gerhard O. W. Mueller of New York Univer- 
sity Law School was elected president of the ASC for 1968. 
Dr. Bruno Cormier of McGill University, Montreal, is 
president-elect. 

About 200 persons participated in the 3-day meeting of 
the Society. 


Probation Management 
Institutes Established 


The Office of Law Enforcement Assistance of the U.S. 
. Department of Justice has awarded a grant to the Na- 
- tional Council on Crime and Delinquency to develop man- 
agement training programs for probation executives across 
the country. 

Known as the Probation Management Institutes, the pro- 
ject will conduct a series of nine regional institutes over 
a 2-year period. 

The first institute was for the Middle Atlantic States 
and was held in King of Prussia, Pa., during the week of 
December 3. Representatives of the larger probation de- 
partments in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and New York City were invited to participate. 
Cosponsors included the Center for Law Enforcement and 
Corrections at Pennsylvania State University, the Pennsyl- 
vania Crime Commission, and the Pennsylvania Council 
of the NCCD. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Federal Prisoners on Work 
Release Earn $2.5 Million 


A total of 2,949 inmates of Federal Bureau of Prisons 
institutions participated in the Bureau’s work release pro- 
gram from October 1965 to June 30, 1967. Their accumu- 
lated earnings since the start of the program totalled 
$2,589,000. 

Nearly $400,000 of the earnings went to state and local 
taxes and to FICA through payroll deductions, $425,000 to 
dependents, $256,000 toward the costs of institutional care, 
and $746,000 were accumulated in savings. 

There were 1,777 participants in the work release pro- 
gram during the fiscal year 1967. On June 30 there were 
498 persons on placements, accounting for 2.5 percent of 
the population of Bureau of Prisons institutions. 


California Institute Reports on 
Study of Drug Use by Youth 


Contrary to what most people believe, youngsters who 
begin taking dangerous drugs or marihuana do not nec- 
essarily graduate to addictive “opiates,” according to a 
recently completed study sponsored by the Institute for 
the Study of Crime and Delinquency at Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

The study indicates that a majority of young people 
arrested for nonopiate drug offenses were never arrested 
again for subsequent narcotic violations. 

“The report underscores the importance of treating 
young people who take to drugs at as early an age as 
possible,” according to Heman G. Stark, vice president of 
the Institute and director of the California Youth Au- 
thority which cooperated with the Institute in conducting 
the study. The Institute is an independent nonprofit re- 
search organization whose goal is research into the causes 
and possible solutions for crime and delinquency. The 
— was supported by a grant from the Rosenberg Foun- 

ation. 

The findings are based on a study of 886 young people 
arrested by Los Angeles city police in 1960 and 1961 for 
the first time. They were arrested on nonopiate charges— 
use of marihuana or the so-called dangerous drugs such as 
amphetamines and barbiturates. Opiates, such as heroin, 
are addictive drugs. 

The records of the 886 persons studied were followed up 
through December 1965. The study found that 58 percent 
had no subsequent narcotics arrests, 30 percent were sub- 
sequently arrested on marihuana or dangerous drug 
charges, and only 12 percent were taken into custody sub- 
sequently for use of opiates. 

While the study has been under way, there have been 
several developments which have increased public and 
official concern over drug use, Stark said. The report noted 
that there has been a rapid rise in the use of psychedelic 
drugs, particularly among young intellectual and student 
groups, that the use of marihuana has become more open 
and it is being publicly defended on an ever increasing 
scale, and that the use of opiates among youths has been 
declining steadily. 

The study also showed that almost 70 percent of those 
arrested for the first time came from substandard neigh- 
borhoods. However, 24 percent of those from standard or 
above standard neighborhoods were arrested at least one 
more time, while only 9 percent of those from substandard 
neighborhoods were involved in second arrests. 

These findings, Stark said, tend to indicate that use of 
drugs is spreading to young people from middle and upper 
class areas. The study also showed that drugs do not nec- 
essarily lead users to other forms of crime. It indicated 
that involvement with drugs is just one facet of delinquent 
behavior. 

The report, Stark concluded, does not provide solutions 
to the problems explored. It calls for continued intensive 
research into the problem of young people and drug use, 
leading eventually to remedial action. 
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Fourth and Fifth Circuits 
Hold Sentencing Institute 


Sixty-five federal judges and 29 chief probation officers 
from 11 states participated in the Institute on Sentencing 
for the Fourth and Fifth Circuits held at Atlanta, Ga., 
October 29 to 31. 

The Institute featured a panel discussion on the dan- 
gerous offender chaired by Chief Judge Alfred P. Murrah 
of the U.S. Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. 

Three probation officers and a federal judge participated 
in a case presentation. Assuming the role of a chief pro- 
bation officer, supervising probation officer, and investi- 
gating probetion officer, the three officers considered 
together what sentence to recommend to the court. Later, 
the investigating probation officer discussed the case with 
the judge and offered his recommendation. The judge then 
announced to the audience the sentence he would impose. 

Three workshops were held to discuss the presentence 
reports on six selected cases and to determine what sen- 
tence should be assessed in each instance. Two judges, a 
staff member of the Probation Division, and a chief pro- 
bation officer sat on each of the three workshop panels. 

The principal speaker at the banquet, October 30, was 
Professor Norval Morris, Ph.D., director of the Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice at the University of Chicago. 
His topic was “Refiections on the Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society.” His remarks were based on the general re- 
port of the President’s Crime Commission. 

The meetings for the second day were held at the U.S. 
penitentiary, at Atlanta. Among the speakers were Fed- 
eral Prison Director Myr] E. Alexander, Eugene N. Bar- 
kin, legal counsel for the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and 
Mark S. Richmond, deputy assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

Demonstrations of the Bureau of Prisons’ study and ob- 
servation procedures were conducted by Richard J. Heaney, 
deputy assistant director of the Bureau. 

Walter Dunbar, chairman of the U.S. Board of Parole, 
held an initial hearing of an Aiianta penitentiary inmate 
who volunteered to have his hearing before the assembled 
judges and probation officers. Dunbar also discussed recent 
changes in parole procedure. 

The Atlanta meeting was one of the institutes and joint 
councils on sentencing procedures authorized by 28 U.S.C. 
834 to provide a means for considering what sentence to 
impose on convicted offenders in the federal courts. 

Claude F. Clayton, chief judge of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Mississippi, 
and Walter E. Hoffman, chief judge of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia, were 
designated by their respective circuits to plan the program. 


Correctional Training Resource 
Center Established by NCCD 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency, in 
cooperation with the American Correctional Association, 
the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, and the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, has been 
awarded a grant from the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance to establish a Correctional Training Resource 
Center. Though the center is designed primarily to serve 
the needs of OLEA Statewide Inservice Training Pro- 
grams for Correctional Personnel, it will also serve as a 
resource to other correctional training programs. 

The center will publish a quarterly newsletter and 
correctional training resource packets. Material on cor- 
rectional training programs, techniques and methods, as 
well as curriculum materials and the resource packets, 
will be announced in the newsletter. 

Requests to receive the Correctional Training Resource 
Center Newsletter should be addressed to Mrs. Nada Beth 
Glick, Program Development Specialist, National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10010. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Survey Stresses Importance 
Of Leaving Vehicles Locked 


A survey covering more than 4,000 stolen automobiles 
showed that three out of every five were left by their 
owners with keys in the ignition or the ignition unlocked, 
according to Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 

The survey of 1,659 convicted automobile thieves was 
conducted for the Department of Justice by prison, pro- 
bation, and juvenile authorities in 27 states. 

In 59 percent of the 4,005 thefts covered, the car’s ig- 
nition had been left either unlocked or with the key in it. 
The figure was additional indication, the Attorney General 
said, that automobile theft could be immediately and sub- 
stantially reduced if motorists would lock their cars before 
leaving them. 

The survey also suggested that stolen cars are a major 
safety hazard on the highways. In 18.2 percent of the cases 
covered, the cars were involved in accidents. 

More than 500,000 cars were stolen last year in the 
United States, Clark said. 

The Department of Justice is coordinating a National 
Auto Theft Prevention Campaign by 19 national organiza- 
tions to stress the importance of leaving vehicles locked. 


LSD Effects Described 
By New Mexico Doctor 


The effects of LSD were discussed recently by Dr. L. 
Neil McCullough, an Albuquerque, N. M., psychiatrist, at 
a special Community Health Week lecture in Albuquerque, 
the American Social Health Association reports. 

Dr. McCullough described the effects of LSD in the var- 
ious stages which users go, as follows: (1) feeling of 
irritation, hostility, anxiety and apprehension; (2) loss of 
touch with reality, withdrawal, confusion; (3) delusion, 
hallucinations, depersonalization; and (4) euphoria, ir- 
ritability, beginning of wearing off. 

In his discussion, Dr. McCullough said that LSD has an 
effect similar to peyote—but that LSD is about 10,000 
times as powerful as the mescalines from which peyote 
comes. In cautioning against the use of LSD, he said that 
he had seen severe disturbances at Bernalillo County- 
Indian Hospital resulting from the use of peyote. 


Prison Wages Should Be Commensurate 
With Those of Workers Outside the Walls 


Prisoners in American penal and correctional institu- 
tions should receive wages commensurate with those of 
workers outside the walls, according to Dr. Paul A. 
Thomas, head of DePauw University’s department of 
sociology and anthropology and former member of the 
Indiana Parole Board. 

Dr. Thomas is convinced of the desirability of a com- 
nee wage after observing its beneficial effects in Yugo- 
slavia. 

“TI would like to see prison wages based on the going 
rate for the same job outside,’ Thomas said. “If you look 
at being locked up as having any rehabilitative effect at 
all, then does it not follow that the more a prisoner can 
earn, the more he potentially can do for himself and his 
family outside?” 

Thomas says he does not see why being locked up neces- 
sarily has to reduce the value of one’s labor. “Wage rates 
in American prisons have been extremely low,” he asserts, 
“and are generally lower in state prisons than in federal 
institutions. And they are much lower than the wages in- 
mates could earn on the outside.” 

In Yugoslavia, prison-made goods are sold to private 
enterprises, even in other countries. This is contrary to 
the policy in most American systems where the state-use 
system prevails, Dr. Thomas points out. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


One Execution in the 
United States in 1966 


One execution was carried out by civil authorities in the 
United States during the calendar year 1966, according to 
the National Prisoner Statistics Bulletin on Executions 
published by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. This is the 
lowest number of executions in any of the 37 years covered 
by the report on executions. 

A total of 3,857 prisoners have been executed under civil 
authority in the United States from 1930 through 1966. 
There were 7 executions in 1965 and 15 in 1964. The high- 
est number in a single year was in 1935 when 199 execu- 
tions were carried out. ! 

Executions carried out by the armed forces are not in- 
cluded in the NPS Bulletin. For the 37-year period since 
1930, the Army and Air Force carried out 160 executions, 
148 during the period 1942 to 1950. The last execution was 
in 1961.. The Navy has executed no one since 1849, more 
than 125 years ago. 

Thirteen states have abolished the death penalty: 
Alaska, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Worldwide Alcoholism Conference 
Scheduled for U.S.A. in 1968 


The 28th International Congress on Alcohol and Alcohol- 
ism will be held at Washington, D. C., September 15 to 18, 
1968. The Congress is expected to attract the largest 
attendance ever recorded for a conference in the field of 
alcoholism. 

Described by planners as the most comprehensive gath- 
ering of its kind ever held anywhere in the world, the 
Congress will be supported by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health in addition to private contri- 
butions. 

More than 20 health and welfare organizations are 
serving as cooperating agencies. Prominent scientists and 
others concerned with prevention, treatment, and research 
in the field of alcoholism will give papers relating to 17 
topical areas. 

Sponsored by the International Council on Alcohol and 
Alcoholism, Lausanne, Switzerland, the conference is held 
every 4 years in a different country. It comes to the United 
States for the first time since 1920. 

The central office of the North American Association of 
Alcoholism Programs, Suite 615, 1180 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, will act as Congress 
secretariat. 


National Education Association 


Publishes Booklet on Drug Abuse 


Drug Abuse: Escape to Nowhere is the title of a 105- 
page booklet on the growing problem of drug abuse, es- 
pecially among the young. Published by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, a department of the NEA, the volume is prepared 
as a guide for educators to help combat the drug problem. 

The guide is the product of extensive research that has 
included interviews with educators, physicians, law en- 
forcement officers, and addicts themselves, the NEA states. 
In developing the guide the authors had the advice of a 
panel of experts on drug abuse problems and education. 
The guide should prove an invaluable tool for teachers and 
others charged with the education and guidance of the 
young, the NEA reports. The book adheres strictly to facts 
and includes extensive bibliographies and informational 
source references for those who wish to do further reading 
on the subject. 

The guide sells for $2 and may be purchased from NEA 
Publications-Sales, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


George H. Gilpin Receives 
1967 Richard F. Doyle Award 


George H. Gilpin, chief probation officer at San Antonio, 
Texas, since 1948, is the recipient of the 1967 Richard F. 
Doyle Award presented each year by the Federal Probation 
Officers Association to the federal probation officer who 
has demonstrated effective leadership in furthering pro- 
fessional standards in the federal probation service. 

A graduate of the San Antonio School of Law, Gilpin 
entered juvenile court work in 1940 after practicing law 6 
years, served for 2 years as an examiner with the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, and entered the Fed- 
eral Probation Service in 1945. 

Gilpin was active with the FPOA Board for many years, 
giving special attention to legislative matters. 


U.S. Bureau of Prisons Announces 
Expanded Community-Based Program 


In September 1961 the Federal Bureau of Prisons es- 
tablished three prerelease guidance centers, at Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and New York, as release preparation units 
for juvenile and youth offenders. In October 1965, follow- 
ing enactment of the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965, 
pod —_ release program for federal offenders was ini- 

iated. 


From this enabling legislation and buildup of experience, 
major programs of community-based corrections services 
have been developed by the Bureau of Prisons. The original 
guidance centers (now called Community Treatment Cen- 
ters) have been modified and increased in number, now 
offering assistance to young adult and adult offenders in 
seven major cities—Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, and Oakland. 

Work release, conceived to give some degree of self-sup- 
port to offenders nearing their institution release date, 
has now developed into an extensive community-based pro- 
gram of educational and vocational training, specialized 
treatment, religious participation, job-skill testing, and 
direct employment placement and counseling for federal 
inmates. While selected inmates normally return to the 
institution each day, special-need furloughs of up to 30 
days are possible. 

Community center and work release services are gen- 
erally provided for federal offenders preparing for release 
by the Bureau of Prisons. They may also be obtained 
through contracts developed with state, county, municipal, 
and private organizations which provide comparable ser- 
vices. 

The Employment Placement Service, which traditionally 
had employment placement officers stationed at institutions 
and traveling over large areas, is now being changed and 
additional staff is being added. By increasing the number 
of employment placement officers to 26 and locating them 
in urban areas which receive the largest number of re- 
leases annually, the Bureau of Prisons hopes to make em- 
ployment placement and counseling service available to 
14,000 federal offenders each year. The new program may 
base a placement officer at an institution, community treat- 
ment center, or federal building, whichever location will 
allow him to provide the most service to offenders and in- 
stitutions and federal probation office staffs. The individ- 
ual work territories will be kept small, approximately a 
50-mile radius from the base, to make the service as 
effective as possible on all referrals. 

Employment placement officers are now moving into fed- 
eral building locations at Chicago, Detroit, Greensboro, 
Oklahoma City, Camden, Cleveland, East St. Louis, and 
Brooklyn. These are in addition to the placement officers 
now in Seattle and New York federal buildings, at the 
community centers, and at four institutions, 
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Probation Department Kept 


Offices Open In Midst of Riot 


On Thursday evening, July 13, the riots at Newark, 
N. J., had erupted full scale. The center of the rioting was 
at the intersection of Springfield and South Orange ave- 
— about 270 feet from the Essex County probation 
office. 

On Friday many commercial and government offices 
closed at noon. But Acting Chief Probation Officer William 
F. Mulligan decided the probation office would remain open 
despite the rioting. 

On a normal Friday evening—when support payment 
collections are made—the probation office is staffed by 16 
persons. On this particular evening, 12 probation officers 
from other divisions volunteered to join the regular Friday 
night complement and sit at their desks and review their 
case records. 

There were no disturbances in the probation department 
during the evening. Nor were any windows broken in the 
Hall of Records where the department is located. The de- 
partment remained open until the usual closing time at 
7:30 p.m., encountering no difficulties whatsoever. 

“What is most significant,” Mulligan said, “is that a 
major proportion of support payments were collected.” 


Alcoholism Seriously Neglected, 
Says HEW Secretary John W. Gardner 


No other national health problem has been so seriously 
neglected as alcoholism, John W. Gardner, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, said in the foreword to a 
report on alcoholism issued in September by the National 
Institute of Mental Health of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

“The atmosphere of moral disapproval surrounding the 
entire subject, and the deplorable custom of treating alco- 
holics as sinners or criminals have obscured the nature of 
the problem,” Secretary Gardner declared. 

“But now we recognize that alcoholism is an illness—no 
more moral or immoral than tuberculosis or pneumonia or 
schizophrenia—and that our ways of dealing with that ill- 
ness have been shockingly inadequate,” he said. 

The NIMH publication, Alcohol and Alcoholism, reviews 
present knowledge of alcohol, the nature and extent of 
drinking problems, the identification, treatment, and pre- 
vention of alcoholism, and the status of current research. 

In general, the report states, research has shown that 
for groups who use alcohol to a significant degree, the low- 
est incidence of alcoholism is associated with such habits 
and attitudes as the following: 

..There is usually early exposure to small, diluted 
quantities of alcoholic beverages within a strong family or 
religious group; 

..Aleoholic beverages are considered mainly as foods 
and consumed with meals; 

_..No moral importance is attached to drinking. It is 
not viewed as proof of virility; 

..I1t is not thought necessary to drink. Abstinence is 
socially acceptable; and 

..Excessive drinking and intoxication are not socially 
acceptable. Ground rules for drinking are clearly under- 
stood by everyone. The report does not advocate that 
children should learn to drink, but that they should learn 
about drinking. 

Although alcoholism obviously does not occur without 
alcohol, the publication points out that “alcohol can no 
more be considered the sole cause of alcoholism than mar- 
riage can be considered the sole cause of divorce, or the 
tubercle bacillus the sole cause of tuberculosis.” 

Single Copies of Alcohol and Alcoholism (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 1640) are available from the 
NIMH, Chevy Chase, Maryland 29203. Quantity copies can 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, at 
50 cents a copy. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Judge Scores Society for Its 
Attitude Toward Crime Problem 


“Our society is woefully lacking in ability and willing- 
ness to cope with and solve its problems in the field of 
human relations. We send astronauts into orbit around the 
earth; we rocket spaceships to Venus; and we land them 
on the moon. We have developed and mastered the highly 
complicated skills and technology to accomplish these feats, 
but we know very little about what makes boys and girls 
go wrong and how to set them right when they have 

one so.” 

Thus spoke Judge Richard B. Ault, presiding judge of 
the Superior Court of San Diego County (California) at 
the dedication of the new $1%-million Juvenile Probation 
Center. The new building will have facilities for 500 pro- 
bation department employees. = 

“Far too often,” Judge Ault continued, “when we do 
know the cause, and when we pretty well know the cure, 
society is unwilling to pay the price required to effect 
the cure.” 

“Juvenile delinquency is increasing,” the judge added. 
“And the critics say the cause lies in the coddling of juve- 
niles who come before the court and under the supervision 
of the probation office. But anyone who believes too much 
coddling is the important factor in its increase simply does 
not understand the problem.” 

“I suggest,” Judge Ault concluded, “that they look in- 
stead at the breakup of the American family and the 
enormous increase in the divorce rate in this country 
today. Perhaps they should study the tremendous move- 
ment to the cities that has occurred in recent years—the 
effect of urbanization on the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Maybe they should consider the increase in alco- 
holism and drunkenness and find out how many children 
go wrong because they are reared in homes where one or 
both parents are wholly unfit through this addiction.” 

“When we have done something about these and a 
myriad of other causative factors over which the child has 
no control,” Judge Ault concluded, “then we will achieve 
a decline in the rate of juvenile delinquency.” 


Florida State U. To Establish 
Correctional Research Center 


Florida State University, at Tallahassee, has been 
awarded a $300,000 Ford Foundation grant to establish a 
Southeastern Correctional and Criminological Research 
Center to serve North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

The Center will serve as a clearing house for statistical 
reports on analyses of Southern prison systems and will 
conduct research on existing correctional methods. 

Juvenile delinquency programs, parole, law enforcement, 
and other areas of the criminological and correctional 
fields come within the scope of the Center’s program. 

Vernon Fox, Ph.D., head of the department of crim- 
inology and corrections and director of the project, has 
announced that the University is seeking a research di- 
rector (a “methods man”) and five research analysts to 
staff the new program. 


Correctional Service Federation—U.S.A. 
To Have Its Own Office and Director 


Correctional Service Federation—U.S.A. has announced 
plans to employ early in 1968 its own executive director 
and establish its own office. The action results from the 
resignation of Mrs. Ruth Baker as volunteer executive 
director of the Federation. 

Mrs. Baker has been the volunteer executive director of 
the International Prisoners Aid Association since it was 
founded in 1951 and executive director of the Federation 
since its establishment in 1963. She will continue to serve 
as executive director of the I.P.A.A. 
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Study Shows Alcoholics Seven Times 
More Accident Prone Than Nonalcoholics 


Alcoholics are seven times as likely as nonalcoholics to 
be the victims of fatal accidents, according to a social 
scientist at the National Institutes of Mental Health. 

Berthold Brenner, a social epidemiologist with the 
NIMH, makes this claim in a study reported in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, a publication of the Center of Alcohol Studies of 
Rutgers University. 

The best estimate on the basis of data available, the 
study states, is that alcoholics were 4.5 times as likely to 
meet death as a result of a motor vehicle accident, about 
16 times as likely to die as a result of an accidental fall, 
about 30 times as likely to die as a result of accidental 
poisoning, and about three times as likely to meet death 
from other accidents. 

Brenner’s study was undertaken to estimate the extent 
to which alcoholics have an elevated death rate from ac- 
cidental falls, motor vehicle accidents, and other types of 
accidents, and to explore the relationship between alcohol- 
ism and accident mortality. 

“Women alcoholics,” says Brenner, “were found to have 
nearly 16 times as many accidents as their nonalcoholic 
sisters, while men were expected to have an accident rate 
of six times that of their nonalcoholic counterparts.” 

The fact that alcoholics have a higher fatal accident 
rate than do nonalcoholics may be in part attributable, 
Brenner suggests, to the fact that the alcoholic is under 
considerable social stress and that he is exposed to above- 
average accident hazards. 

Feelings of omnipotence, invulnerability, chronic hos- 
tility, depression and self-destructiveness are personality 
traits associated with alcoholism, Brenner says. 

The study group of 1,343 persons was selected from 
among alcoholics admitted to four San Francisco area 
alcoholism treatment facilities between 1954 and 1957. 


Suggests Way to Stop Falsifying 
Civil Service Applications 


A partial remedy to the problem civil service commissions 
face regarding applicants who give false information to 
the question regarding previous criminal record is offered 
by the John Howard Association of Chicago. 

Concerned with the rehabilitation of released prisoners, 
crime-preventive activities, and improvement of prisons, 
the John Howard Association points out that few civil 


service commissions seem to have automatic bars to em- | 


ploying ex-offenders. Each case is considered on an individ- 
ual basis. However, no such indication is given on the 
application, says Joseph R. Rowan, executive director of 
the Association. 

When the offender sees the question regarding an arrest 
record, says Rowan, he probably thinks: “If I answer 
truthfully, chances are they won’t consider me. If I lie, 
they may not check too closely.” 

To help overcome falsification, some Illinois public per- 
sonnel agencies are considering including the following 
statement in the application below the questions asked 
about the arrest record: “Arrest or conviction is not an 
automatic bar to employment. Each case is considered on 
its individual merits. Persons with records are employed 
under civil service.” The Cook County Civil Service al- 
ready has added this statement. 

Business, industry, and labor frequently ask why gov- 
ernment should not hire its share of ex-offenders. Accord- 
ing to Rowan, some governmental agencies are hiring their 
share. However, only a beginning has been made with 
some; others have not started. 

Experience has shown, Rowan said, that ex-offenders 
can be trusted as much, and sometimes more, than non- 
offenders from the standpoint of honesty. He points out 
that the Aetna Insurance Company recently reported that 
it did not receive a single claim after 1 year’s experience 
in bonding 146 ex-offenders for jobs. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


65 San Quentin Inmates Register 
For Four College-Level Courses 


Sixty-five inmates of the California State Prison at San 
Quentin enrolled, in September, for one or more of four 
college-level classes in English, English literature, and 
psychology. Each of the four classes is a 3-credit course 


and is taught by a faculty member of Sonoma State 
College. 


The term is the fifth in the history of San Quentin’s 
prison college project. There were many more applicants 
for courses than there were classes available. 

Two of the four classes are offered Tuesday afternoons, 
This requires that the men be excused from their work 
assignments to attend class. 

Two former students of the prison college project are 
now enrolled at the University of California, at Berkeley. 
Several present students are applying for admission to 
various colleges following their release from San Quentin. 

Criminologica, official publication of the American So- 
ciety of Criminology, has asked permission to publish an 
inmate’s term paper, “The Thoughtful Prison: A Mo- 
nastic Model for the Prison Scholarly Community.” 


Reports on Study of 451 
Female Assault Victims 


Of 451 women and children who were referred by the 
District of Columbia police department from September 
15, 1965, to September 14, 1966, for initial medical exam- 
ination and emergency treatment after having been alleged 
victims of assault, 24 percent were children under 13 years 
and 30 percent adolescents under 18 years. Eighty-seven 
percent were nonwhite. On the basis of population distri- 
bution, the ratio of assaults reported for nonwhites was 
three times that for whites. 

These and other figures were presented in an address in 
June before the annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association by Charles R. Hayman, M.D., associate di- 
rector for preventive services in the D. C. Department 
of Public Health. 


The age range of the alleged victims was from 1 to 88 
years. 

Seventy percent of the children alleged vaginal penetra- 
tion, particularly through threats of physical harm and 
enticement and mostly by relatives and friends, Dr. Hay- 
man said. The incidents occurred most frequently in the 
home of the victim or aggressor. In the opinion of Dr. 
Hayman, 75 percent of the incidents occurred as alleged by 
the child. 

The adolescents had the highest rate of reported as- 
sault, Dr. Hayman continued. Their allegations, he said, 
were practically all of vaginal penetration, with rape ac- 
counting for 70 percent. The assaults were most by ac- 
quaintances and friends and with threatened bodily harm. 

Women and girls are being sexually assaulted in large 
numbers and with increasing frequency, especially in large 
cities, Dr. Hayman concludes. Comprehensive health ser- 
vices for these “often tragically neglected victims” are 
needed in every community, he states. Many city health 
departments have no program to provide the needed emer- 
gency care and followup assistance. 

Collaborating in the study were William F. Stewart, 
bio-statistician, Frances R. Lewis, senior public health 
nurse, and Dr. Murray Grant, director of the D. C. Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 


There are few things wholly evil or wholly good. Almost 
everything, especially of Government policy, is an insepar- 
able compound of the two, so that our best judgment of the 
preponderance between them is continually demanded.— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Work on the National Training School at Morgantown, 
W.Va., is about 60 percent finished. The date given for 
completion is July 1968. 


Frederick R. Silber, supervising chaplain of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, was elected secretary of the American 
Correctional Association’s Chaplains Association at the 
August Congress of Correction. 


From Campus to Corrections At Christmas: A Recess 
Recruitment Institute Manual is available without charge 
from the author, Joseph A. Shelly, chief probation officer, 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, Second Judicial 
District, Probation Department, Suite 305 Municipal Build- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201. 


Earl F. Beckett, former U.S. probation officer for the 
Western District of Missouri at Kansas City, died Novem- 
ber 4 at Columbia, Mo., where he had made his home since 
his retirement in 1951. 


Louis W. McHardy, administrator of the Juvenile Court 
at St. Louis. Mo., was elected president of the Missouri 
Corrections Association at its 29th annual meeting held 
October 24 to 26 at St. Louis. 


The Directory of Correctional Services in Canada, a re- 
vised edition, is now available at $3.50 a copy (plus 5 
percent provincial sales tax for Ontario residents) from 
the Publications Section, The Canadian Welfare Council, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 


B. W. Henheffer, director of correctional programs of 
New Brunswick, was elected chairman of the Canadian 
Corrections Association during the Halifax Congress of 
Corrections. Chairman-elect is Frank Miller, executive di- 
rector of the National Parole Service. The Congress was 
attended by more than 300 delegates from every part of 
Canada. Speakers came from Canada, the United States, 
and England. The next Congress will be held in Vancouver 
in 1969. 


99 Facts About the FBI: Questions and Answers contains 
information about the services, jurisdiction, and activities 
of the FBI. Copies of the booklet may be obtained free of 
charge upon written request to the Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 20535. 

The Juvenile Court and Vocational Rehabilitation is the 
title of a booklet recently published by the Department of 
Rehabilitation and Special Education, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass., in collaboration with Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration (now part of Social and 
Rehabilitation Service), U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare. Single copies may be obtained free of 
charge by directing requests to Dr. Reuben J. Margolin, 
Chairman, Department of Rehabilitation and Special Edu- 
cation, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Avenue 
232 UR, Boston, Mass. 02115. 


The Illinois Probation, Parole, and Correctional Associa- 
tion will hold its next conference April 16 to 18, 1968, at 
the Sherman House, Chicago, IIl. 


Russell Higgins, superintendent of paroles for Illinois, 
retired August 7 after 35 years’ service with the State’s 
parole system. 

Fred Dickson, chairman of the California Adult Author- 
ity, retired November 1 after 48 years of correctional 
service. Before his appointment to the Adult Authority in 
1964 he was warden at the San Quentin penitentiary. 

Nathan B. Eddy, M.D., a pioneer expert in the drug abuse 
field, was awarded the American Social Health Associa- 
tion’s William Freeman Snow Medal for distinguished ser- 
vice to humanity. Presentation was made November 13 at 
a luncheon session of ASHA’s Leadership Conference on 
Drug Abuse. 


The “Chapel of the Lakes” at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Sandstone, Minn., was dedicated September 19 
with Protestant, Interfaith, and Roman Catholic cere- 


monies. It was constructed entirely by inmate labor over 
a period of 2 years. 

Charles E. James, assistant supervisor of education at 
the central office of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has 
been appointed associate warden (treatment) at the U.S. 
penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind. He replaces James D. 
Riggsby who has become associate warden at the Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Mo. 


Marcus A. Gallaher, 62, U.S. probation officer at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died October 29 following a heart attack. A 
graduate of Vanderbilt University, he had taught in local 
ag oe, before joining the federal probation service 
in 

Federal Prison Director Myrl E. Alexander, accompanied 
by Mrs. Alexander, departed November 11 for Tokyo to 
participate as a United Nations visiting expert in the 
2-week International Training Course in Corrections. The 
program is sponsored by the United Nations Asia and Far 
East Institute for the Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders. 


Arthur F. Lykke, who was with the federal penal system 
for 24 years before he went to Hawaii in 1965, has been 
named assistant administrator of the State Division of 
Corrections. He will supervise the classification program 
and will prepare the division’s budget. Lykke started out 
in correctional work as a guard at the McNeil Island 
penitentiary and later was employment placement officer 
for released prisoners. His area covered nine western 
states. He then joined the central office of the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc. At the time of his retirement from 
the federal prison system he was superintendent of indus- 
tries at McNeil Island. He is the author of Parolees and 
Payrolls (1957). 

Julius F. Martin, supervisor of the mandatory release 
unit of the District of Columbia Board of Parole, has been 
appointed chief parole officer. He has been with the Board 
for 32 years. 


Charles E. Smith, M.D., medical director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons from 1962 to 1966, and more recently 
on the psychiatric staff of the Government’s Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital at Washington, D. C., retired from the 
United States Public Health Service in September and 
joined the medical school faculty of the University of 
North Carolina as associate professor of psychiatry. Dr. 
Smith was first assigned to the federal prison system in 
1949. He was called to the Bureau of Prisons headquarters 
office in 1956 as assistant medical director. 


The U.S. Office of Law Enforcement awarded in August 
a grant of $160,000 for the first 12 months of an 18-month 
research and planning phase in the Model Community Cor- 
rectional Project in San Joaquin County, Calif. The pro- 
ject is sponsored by the Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency at Stockton and has M. Robert Montilla 
as its project director. The project’s objective is to develop 
one or more demonstration projects aimed at increasing 
the effectiveness of attempts to prevent crime and to re- 
integrate adult offenders through the use of local resources 
in San Joaquin County. 


Probation and parole in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
celebrated their 25th anniversary at a conference at Rich- 
mond, October 8 to 11. 


The Parole and Probation Compact Administrators’ As- 
sociation will hold its 23rd annual meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., August 24, 1968. R. W. Bobzin, secretary of 
the Iowa State Board of Parole, Des Moines, is president 
of the Association. 

Miss Jean Panter, women inspector of police for the 
Metropolitan Police Department of London, England, came 
to the United States in September under a Winston 
Churchill Fellowship to study police systems in this coun- 
try and their role in relation to juvenile court welfare 
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services, particularly intake. During her 6-month study 


she will also visit 12 federal probation offices in various - 


parts of the country. She is responsible for the general 
supervision and training of women police in the East End 
of London. 


Richard Eddy, 59, federal probation officer in the Balti- 
more office from 1932 to 1936, died October 15 at Grant 
Hospital, in Chicago. At the time of his death he was 
superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Hospital School 
which he founded. Before starting the school he was super- 
intendent of the Illinois Training School for Boys at St. 
Charles. He is survived by his wife, Catherine, who resides 
at 411 W. Fullerton, Chicago. 


Charles A. Burrus, 76, chief probation officer for the 
Western District of North Carolina from 1950 until his 
retirement in 1961, died September 10 after suffering a 
heart attack on August 31. Mr. Burrus received his A.B. 
degree from Trinity College at Durham, N. C., and his 
LL.B. degree from Georgetown University at Washington, 
D. C. He entered the federal probation service in 1931. He 
is survived by his wife who resides at 812 East Marion 
Street, Shelby, N. C., and two children, Dr. Charles A. 
Burrus, Jr., and Mrs. Elizabeth Felts of Winston Salem, 
N. C. 

C. J. Eckenrode, associate warden (treatment) at the 
U.S. penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., retired from the Federal 
Prison Service in August after 25 years’ service. He is 
now associate professor of criminology in the department 
of sociology and anthropology at the University of Georgia 
and a specialist in corrections in the University’s Insti- 
tute of Government. 


Walter Evans, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Portland, Oreg., has been ap- 
pointed to the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Administration. Evans’ particular responsibility on 
the Committee relates to the survey of resources for alco- 
holism, drug addiction, and behavioral disorders. 

The American Orthopsychiatric Association will hold its 
45th annual meeting March 20 to 28, 1968, at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Crime Control Digest is the title of a 16-page bulletin 
published biweekly by Industry Reports, Inc., 514 10th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20004. Topics covered 
include crime reports and trends, court decisions, training 
programs, federal financing, methods and procedures, fire- 
arms controls, grants and contract awards, new literature, 
and new products. 


The Seventh Annual Summer Course on Alcohol and Prob- 
lems of Addiction will be held June 2 to 14, 1968, at Lauren- 
tian University, Sudbury, Ontario. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Summer Course Director, Education Division, 
Addiction Research Foundation, 344 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 4, Ontario. 


The 27th Annual Conference of the American Society of 
Group Psychotherapy and Psychodrama will take place 
March 29 to 31, 1968, at the Statler Hilton Hotel in New 
York City. For further information write Miss Hannah B. 
Weiner, Conference Director 1968, 1323 Avenue N. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 11230. 

The Fourth International Congress of Group Psychother- 
apy will be held in Vienna, Austria, September 15 to 19,1968. 
The Third International Congress of Psychodrama and 
Sociodrama will take place in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
September 23 to 25, and the First International Congress 
of Sociometry and Social Psychology will be held in Prague, 
September 26 to 28. : 

Probationers and parolees in Pennsylvania earned $10,- 
059,845 in 1966 and paid $1,037,927 in federal income tax, 
according to a repert of the State Board of Probation and 
Parole. 

“A Step Toward Professionalism” is a recent series of 
audio tapes for training child care staff and other nonpro- 
fessionals working with delinquent youth. The tapes are 
available for sale from the Center for Mass Communica- 
tion, Columbia University Press, 440 West 110th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10025. 


The Ford Foundation has awarded a $1 million grant to 
the University of California (Davis) for the establishment 
of an Administration of Criminal Justice Center, and has 
awarded a grant of $210,000 to the Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the Judicial Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit for a study of court practices in 
the Nation’s Capital. 


In Ethnopharmacologic Search for Psychoactive Drugs, 
recently issued by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
native drug practices from prehistoric tribal rites to the 
contemporary psychedelic scene are given historical per- 
spective. The 450-page publication contains the proceed- 
ings of asymposium held earlier this year in San Francisco 
under the sponsorship of the Psychopharmacology Re- 
search Branch of the NIMH. Copies of the book, Public 
Health Service Publication No. 1645, are available at $4 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 


The Second National Symposium on Law Enforcement’ 
Science and Technology, sponsored by the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance, U.S. Department of Justice, will 
be held April 16 to 18, 1968, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

H. M. Lattimore, director of the Reception Unit, North 
Carolina Board of Juvenile Correction, has been appointed 
superintendent of the C. A. Dillon School at Butner, N. C. 
The new facility is scheduled to open January 1 and will 
provide accommodations for 113 boys. A girl’s unit will be 
added later. 


The 13th Annual Southern Conference on Corrections 
will be held February 28 to March 1, 1968, on the campus 
of Florida State University at Tallahassee. 


John McQuiston, area research analyst for the Southern 
Counties, California Department of Social Welfare, has 


- been appointed research consultant for the Los Angeles 


County Probation Department. 


The Rutgers Summer School of Alcohol Studies will hold 
its 26th annual session, June 30 to July 19, 1968, in New 
Brunswick, N. J. Two of the courses to be offered are 
“Alcohol and Corrections” and “Institutional Programs 
for the Homeless Alcoholic.” For further information 
write to the Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers— 
The State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 08903. 


Edwin R. LaPedis, formerly with the Boston office of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, has joined 
the central office of the Federal Bureau of Prisons as state 
services coordinator, a newly established position in the 
Community Services Division. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has arranged with the 
City-County Workhouse in St. Paul, Minn. (Ramsey Coun- 
ty), for the placement of federal offenders (with Twin 
City area release destinations) in the Workhouse’s work 
release program. This is the fourth local facility with 
which the Federal Government has contracted for work 
release programs. The others are King County (Seattle, 
Wash.) ; Multnomah County (Portland, Oreg.) ; and Bucks 
County (Doylestown, Pa.). 

A National Conference on Prerelease was held November 
1 to 4 at Huntsville, Texas. The program consisted of a 
symposium on adult offender programs, including halfway 
house, prerelease, and work release. Host organizations of 
the Conference were the Texas Department of Corrections, 
George J. Beto, Ph.D., director, and the Sam Houston 
State College Institute of Contemporary Corrections, 
George G. Killinger, Ph.D., director. 

John L. Osteen, who retired in 1962 as chief probation 
officer of the U.S. District Court at Greensboro, N. C., is 
now a state senator in North Carolina. 

Ervin C. Poort, U.S. probation officer at Topeka, Kans., 
retired July 16. A graduate of Washburn College, he en- 
tered the federal probation service in 1939. 

Traffic accidents, according to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, killed a record total of 52,500 persons in the United 
States during 1966 and disabled 1.9 million others, costing 
the — $9.8 billion. The toll was 7 percent higher than 
in 1 
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The federal probation office at New York City is located 
in the U.S. Courthouse at Foley Square. A recent com- 
munication to that office was addressed “Felony Square.” 


Gordon Brown, director of administration and personnel, 
Office of the Canadian Solicitor General, and William 
Lolonde, member of a private research firm, visited the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in September for consultations 
with Director Myrl E. Alexander and Assistant Directors 
H. G. Moeller and David C. Jelinek regarding organiza- 
tion of the Canadian correctional system. 


Dennis W. Lund, parole administrator for the State of 
Alaska at Juneau, has been appointed chief of probation 
services. 


The John Howard Society of Canada, made up of nine 
provincial John Howard Societies, is planning to open a 
national office with a full-time executive director. The new 
office will be located in Ottawa. 


Inscape, bimonthly bulletin published by the Southern 
Illinois University Center for the Study of Crime and 
Delinquency and Corrections at Carbondale, Illinois 62901, 
presents in its October-November issue a listing and brief 
summary of textbooks for corrections. Fourteen texts are 
listed, together with the names and addresses of the re- 
spective publishers. 


Lloyd E. Ohlin, Ph.D., associate director of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice while on leave from Columbia University, is now 
professor of criminology at the Harvard Law School. On 
a previous leave from Columbia he served as special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish a federal program in 
delinquency prevention for the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. He is the author 
of Selection for Parole (1951) and Sociology in the Field 
of Corrections (1956). 


“Combatting Crime” is the title of the November 1967 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. The special editors for the issue are 
Lloyd E. Ohlin of Harvard Law School and Henry S. Ruth, 
Jr., associate professor of law at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School. The issue presents 14 articles by 
authors who participated in the studies of the President’s 
Crime Commission. The articles, according to the Fore- 
word, “reflect in full measure crime’s challenge in a free 
society.” Single copies of the November 1967 issue may be 
purchased for $2.50 ($3.50 clothbound) from the Academy 
office, 3937 Chestnut Street, Philadalphia, Pa. 19104. 


Capital Punishment, Developments 1961 to 1965, a 58-page 
printed report, was announced in November by the United 
Nations. Prepared by Norval Morris, professor of law and 
criminology at the University of Chicago, it is based on 
replies by governments to a questionnaire regarding their 
laws and practices relating to capital punishment. Copies 
may be obtained from the Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York City. The sales number is 67.IV.15. 

Probation and parole officers of British Columbia, Canada, 
have organized a Probation Officers’ Association. More 
than 100 officers attended the first annual meeting, held 
October 25 at New Westminster. To facilitate meetings, 
the Province has been divided into five regions, each hav- 
ing its own branch of the new Association. B. W. Savory 
of the Provincial Probation Service, Nanaimo, B. C., was 
elected president of the Association. Mrs. Olive Scott, also 
of the Provincial Probation Service, Burnaby, B. C., is 
secretary. 

A World Wide Directory of Voluntary Correctional and 
Aftercare Agencies is now being prepared by the Inter- 
national Prisoners Aid Association. The first edition is 
scheduled for release in January. The headquarters ad- 
dress of the I.P.A.A. is 526 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Paul L. Brown, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Little Rock, Ark., and Hugh E. 
Drewry, chief probation officer for the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Memphis, addressed the Region V’s 22nd 
National Conference of the Girl Scouts of the USA, held 
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at Memphis, Tenn., November 14 to 16. Brown spoke on 
the topic, “The Challenge To Serve,” and showed the film, 
“Apples Don’t Fall Far From the Tree.” He also led a 
discussion session on the Gault decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court and recommendations of the President’s 
Crime Commission. Drewry discussed the role played by 
the United States district courts and the Federal Proba- 
tion System in combatting delinquency and crime. Four 
hundred Girl Scout leaders attended the conference. 

The Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors authorized 
presentation of scrolls of merit to 266 boys at juvenile 
probation forestry camps for their outstanding services in 
fighting recent massive fires in the Chatsworth, Simi Val- 
ley, Brown Canyon, Calabasas, Turnbull Canyon, and 
Quartz Hill areas. The youths, age 16 to 18, are members 
of 25 well-trained, fire fighting crews from four juvenile 
probation forestry camps. 

The name of the United Prison Association of Massachu- 
setts has been changed to Massachusetts Correctional As- 
sociation, according to an announcement by Albert Morris, 
president of the 78-year-old citizens’ organization. The As- 
sociation will continue its activities in research and public 
education at 33 Mt. Vernon Street, on Beacon Hill, Boston. 


Albert G. Fraser of Philadelphia was honored at a din- 
ner December 1 in recognition of his 42 years’ service with 
the Pennsylvania Prison Society. His retirement from the 
Society coincided with his 90th birthday. Dr. Marvin E. 
Wolfgang of the University of Pennsylvania and president 
of the Pennsylvania Prison Society chaired the meeting. 
Fraser was lauded for his outstanding contributions to the 
correctional field and his exceptional skills in counseling 
persons who had transgressed the law. Fraser joined the 
— staff in 1925 and was its director from 1931 to 


A National Conference on Suicidology, sponsored by the 
Center for Studies of Suicide Prevention of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, will be held at Chicago, March 
20, 1968. Inquiries regarding participation in the con- 
ference may be sent to Dr. Edwin S. Shneidman, chief of 
the NIMH Center for Studies of Suicide Prevention, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 202038. 


Eugene F. Dupuy, 56, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at New Orleans since 1954, 
died unexpectedly December 10, apparently from a heart 
attack. A graduate of Louisiana College and a graduate 
student at the Louisiana State University School of Social 
Work, Mr. Dupuy was a welfare worker and teacher before 
entering the federal probation service in 1938. 

Mr. DeWitt Easter, 62, died December 4 from complica- 
tions that followed second- and third-degree burns he 
suffered in a bed fire. Mr. Easter had been arrested more 
than 70 times since he became an alcoholic 30 years ago. 
It was on his case that the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals ruled that a chronic alcoholic may not properly be 
convicted for his public intoxication, 361 F. 2d 50 (D. C. 
Circuit 1966). 

The Young Adult Offender: A Bibliography, by Albert G. 
Hess, Franco Ferracuti, and Julia K. Hess, has been pre- 
pared under the sponsorship of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency and the Social Section Research 
Center of the University of Puerto Rico. The bibliography, 
which provides over 2,000 titles of books and articles from 
59 countries on the subject of the young adult offender, 
sells for $5. 

Mark S. Richmond, deputy assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, has been named to the editorial 
staff of FEDERAL PROBATION as reviewer of each issue of 
The Prison Journal in the periodical reviews department. 
A graduate of Clark University, Richmond entered the 
federal prison system in 1939, serving as an institutional 
parole officer, senior warden’s assistant, director of social 
service, and associate warden. In 1956 he left the federal 
prison service to be warden of the Connecticut State 
Prison. Five years later he joined the staff of the National 
Council of Crime and Delinquency as consultant. He re- 
turned to the Bureau of Prisons central office in 1965. 
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Mrs. Viola Batty, marital counselor for the Municipal 
and District Courts of Ramsey County (St. Paul), was 
named the 1966-67 Minnesota Corrections Association 
Worker of the Year. She has been in social work 44 years, 
the last 14 years in the field of corrections. 


Carl M. Loeb, Jr., was elected president of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. He succeeds Sigurd S. Larmon who headed the 
organization since 1963. An industrialist and metallurgist, 
Loeb had been vice president of the NCCD. 

The Rev. Albert Fay Hill, minister of the North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at New Rochelle, N. Y., who mobi- 
lized a counter-force of private citizens to fight syndicated 
gambling, was the recipient of the NCCD’s $5,000 Carl M. 
Loeb, Jr., Award for Citizen Valor. Rev. Hill helped obtain 
evidence that brought about 32 arrests of alleged mobsters 
and an estimated 25 percent drop in gambling in New 
Rochelle. He established a brigade of housewives who 
carried out surveillance operations to help him combat 
syndicated gambling. 

Stephen O. Kalyn, treatment coordinator of the Narcotic 
Clinic in Toronto and director of 10 Madison, a halfway 
house for alcoholics, has been appointed executive director 
of the Canadian Mental Health Association, Metropolitan 
Toronto Branch. 
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BATION Quarterly, resigned December 15 to accept a posi- 
tion as a welfare worker with the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Welfare. A graduate of Slippery 
Rock College, Slippery Rock, Pa., Mrs. Flowers joined the 
Probation Division staff in July 1965. 

The FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports, a compilation of sta- 
tistics submitted voluntarily by local and state police 
agencies, disclosed that for the first 9 months of 1967 crime 
in the United States increased 16 percent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1966. The crime rate or the risk of 
becoming a victim of crime increased 14 percent. The 
figures were released in December by Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark. 

Robert R. Hannum, 65, director of vocational placement 
for The Osborne Association, Inc., New York City, since 
1944, died unexpectedly December 20 from a heart attack. 
A graduate of Phillips Andover, Mr. Hannum entered cor- 
rectional work in 1930. He was a past president of the 
International Prisoners’ Aid Association. Mr. Hannum is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Prudence Hannum, 29 Oak 
Street, Irvington, N. Y., and two sons, Robert and David. 
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